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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


We're trackers and what we seek 

are fragments of papyri in ancient Greek. 

We've filled a few crates full already this week. 

Here are treasures crated, waiting to be shipped 

from Egypt back to Oxford where we work out each script. 
First we dig, then we decipher, then we must 

deduce all the letters that have mouldered into dust. 


— Beginning of Grenfell's Monologue, ll. 1-7, 
Trackers of Oxyrhynchus! 


Located on the western edge of the Nile Valley, some 180 km south of Cairo 
on the bank of the Bahr Yusuf (Joseph's Canal)? lies the modern village 
of al-Bahnasa, the ancient site of Oxyrhynchus or city of the Sharp-Nosed 
Fish.? Though relatively little is known about this ancient city and its admin- 
istrative district (nome) prior to the era of direct Roman rule in Egypt in 
30 BCE,* from this point until the Muslim conquest of Egypt in the seventh 
century the city is exceptionally well documented. During this period the 
city became a prosperous centre that came to be regularly described by its 


! Tony Harrison, The Trackers of Oxyrhynchus (Contemporary Classics V) (London: Faber 
and Faber, 2004), 27-28. 

2 Asa branch ofthe Nile Joseph's Canal runs north and empties into the Fayum oasis and 
Lake Moeris. 

3 Thecity was named after a species of the mormyrus fish (Elephant-snout fish) that was 
found in abundance in both the Nile and the Bahr Yüsuf and was subsequently worshipped 
by the residents ofthe city. In Egyptian mythology it was believed that this species of fish was 
the one that had eaten the penis of Osiris after Set (Seth) had dismembered Osiris' body and 
scattered it throughout Egypt. In this myth when Isis later went about collecting the various 
body parts of her half-brother/husband she was unable to find his penis because the fish had 
already eaten it. On the Oxyrhynchite veneration of the Oxyrhynchus fish see Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiride 353C. 

^ Oxyrhynchus (Per-Medjed) is first attested in the seventh century BCE as a nome 
capital. Though it gained prominence in the later Ptolemaic period and is considerably 
better documented in this period than in former times the overwhelming majority of the 
documentation from the city comes from the Roman period. See Roger S. Bagnall and 
Dominic Rathbone, eds., Egypt from Alexander to the Early Christians: An Archaeological and 
Historical Guide (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2004), 158-159; Graham Shipley, The 
Greek World: After Alexander 323-30 BC (London and New York: Routledge, 2000), 197. 
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residents in the third century cE as “the illustrious and most glorious" (Aay- 
Ted xai Aqurpotåtn) city.’ It contained a large agora with many shops? 
a number of administrative buildings, a massive theatre that could hold 
as many as 12,000 spectators,’ numerous shrines, temples, and churches? 
and quays where various goods were both imported and exported. At its 
height its population may have even exceeded 30,000 residents? When 


5 There are literally hundreds of attestations of the designation in the papyri. For its 
potential significance see Revel Coles, “Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts," in Oxyrhynchus: A 
City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 3; Géza 
Fehérvári, “Introduction,” in The Kuwait Excavations at Bahnasa/Oxyrhynchus (1985-1987): 
Final Report, ed. Géza Fehérvári, et alii (Kuwait: Kuwait Foundation for the Advancement 
of Sciences, 2006), 5-6. Eric Turner observed that from the Ptolemaic period to the end of 
the second century CE the city was usually identified as, “Oxyrhynchus city of the Thebaid"; 
whereas, in the third century CE the adjectives "illustrious and most illustrious" often accom- 
panied its name. See E.G. Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” JEA 38 (1952): 78. 

$ For the most up-to-date and comprehensive listings of the various topographical fea- 
tures of the city see: Herbert Verreth, ed., A Survey of the Toponyms of Egypt in the Graeco- 
Roman Period (Kóln/Leuven: Trismegistos Publications, 2008), 749—751. See also: S. Daris, “I 
quartieri di Ossirinco: materiali e note," ZPE 132 (2000): 211-221; Julian Krüger, Oxyrhynchus 
in der Kaiserzeit: Studien zur Topographie und Literaturrezeption. Europäische Hochschul- 
schriften III, 441 (Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 1990), 64-109. 

7 W.M.F. Petrie who conducted a partial excavation of the remains of the theatre in 1922 
believed that it could hold about 11,200 persons. See W.M.F. Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers 
and Oxyrhynkhos (London: British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Bernard Quaritch, 
1925), 14. Drawing on Petrie's measurements and notes for the theatre Donald M. Bailey 
has recently argued that the theatre probably held over 12,000 persons, perhaps even more 
than 13,000. See Donald M. Bailey, "The Great Theatre," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, 
ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 89. Assuming these 
calculations are correct this theatre could well have been one of the largest in Egypt. 

8 John Whitehorne, “The Pagan Cults of Roman Oxyrhynchus,” ANRW 2, no. 18.5 (1995): 
3050-3091; Krüger, Oxyrhynchus in der Kaiserzeit, 101-103; Timm I 287-292; L. Antonini, "Le 
chiese cristiane nell’Egitto dal IV al IX secolo,” Aegyptus 20 (1940): 172-183; L.G. Modena, “Il 
cristianesimo ad Ossirinco secondo i papiri: chiese e conventi e loro condizione economica," 
BSAA 9 (1936-1937): 254-269; Georg Pfeilschifter, “Oxyrhynchos. Seine Kirchen und Klöster,” 
in Festgabe Alois Knöpfler zur Vollendung des 70. Lebensjahres, ed. J.B. Aufhauser, et al. 
(Freiburg, 1917), 248—264. 

9 Coles, "Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts,” 8; LH. Fichman, “Bevölkerungszahl von 
Oxyrhynchos in Byzantinischer Zeit,” APF 21 (1971): 111-112. For the later Roman Period Fich- 
man suggests a population between 15,000-20,000 (p. 120). Rodney Stark has estimated that 
the population of the city was somewhere near 34,000 inhabitants in the Roman period. See 
Rodney Stark, Cities of God: The Real Story of How Christianity Became an Urban Movement 
and Conquered Rome (New York: HarperSanFrancisco, 2006), 46-47. Dirk Obbink suggests 
a smaller urban population in the Roman period somewhere around 20,000 inhabitants. 
See Dirk Obbink, "Imaging Oxyrhynchus,” EA 22 (2003): 3. While Eric Turner never offered 
a specific guess on the population of the city in the Roman period he noted that it must 
have been substantially higher than 6,000 residents. See Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 81. 
Julian Krüger has argued that the population of the entire Oxyrhynchite (city and nome) 
in the Roman Period may have exceeded 300,000 residents at its height. This calculation 
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the province of Arcadia was created sometime between 386 cz and 4oo cE, 
Oxyrhynchus served as its administrative capital.° 

Despite the prominence the city attained in late antiquity, little remains 
of this once thriving metropolis except for the base of a single column (the 
"Phocas Pillar")! that is located on the north-western edge of al-Bahnasa 
next to the fifteenth-century mosque of Zain al-Abidin. In 1798 when Napo- 
leon's expedition of scholars and scientists conducted the first modern 
survey of Egypt they noted nothing exceptional about the site of Oxyrhyn- 
chus.? Likewise, when British papyrologists Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 
S. Hunt began excavations in the city a century later in 1896/97 they were 
similarly struck by the almost complete lack of any archaeological remains, 
as they were only able to uncover traces of the foundation of the city's wall 
and a few other buildings.? With the decline of the city, which appears 


is based on the population figures for Egypt given by Diodorus of Sicily (7,000,000 [Diod. 
1.31]) and by Josephus (7,500,000 [J.W. 2.385]) combined with calculations for the amount 
of arable land as well as the population of Egypt at the close of the nineteenth century. See 
Krüger, Oxyrhynchus in der Kaiserzeit, 37-38. Krüger's figures appear very high and have been 
rightly criticised by AnneMarie Luijendijk. See AnneMarie Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord: 
Christian Identity and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
2008), 13 n. 47. Jane Rowlandson's estimate that in the fourth century the Oxyrhynchite may 
have had approximately 125,000 residents (25,000 in the city and 100,000 rural inhabitants 
in the larger nome) seems more reasonable. See Jane Rowlandson, Landowners and Ten- 
ants in Roman Egypt: The Social Relations of Agriculture in the Oxyrhynchite Nome (Oxford: 
Clarendon and Oxford University Press, 1996), 17. On issues pertinent to population esti- 
mates for the Oxyrhynchite see also Dominic Rathbone, "Villages, Land and Population in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt," PCPhS NS 36 (1990): 125-129. 

1? On Byzantine Oxyrhynchus see J.G. Keenan, "The Provincial Administration of Egyp- 
tian Arcadia," Mus. Phil. Lond. 2 (1977): 193-202. Cf. J.G. Keenan, “Egypt,” in The Cambridge 
Ancient History XIV: Late Antiquity: Empire and Successors, A.D. 425-600, ed. Averil Cameron, 
Bryan Ward-Perkins, and Michael Whitby (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 
612—637 (passim). 

11 This column is dubbed the "Phocas Pillar" since at the top it contains a crudely cut 
inscription for the emperor Phocas (602-610). However, the pillar is considerably older than 
the inscription and may date to the second century cE. In fact, it may have even been a 
part of a tetrastylon, a group of four columns surmounted with an image of the emperor. 
See Bagnall and Rathbone, Egypt from Alexander to the Early Christians, 159. From P.Oxy. 
I 43v 4.12 (16 Feb 295) a tetrastylon of Thoeris is mentioned. An image of this pillar may be 
seen in D.M. Bailey, Excavations at El-Ashmunein (Vol. IV) (London: British Museum press, 
1991), b. pl. 38. The inscription preserved on the pillar as recorded by Petrie was POKAIOY 
| [EY]EEBAXTATOY | [OIK]EION AEXIIO|TOY IIOAAATA|ETH. See Petrie, Tombs of the 
Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos, 13. However, the correct transcription is Pwxd zo0 evoeBect&tov 
Yiuv deonötov Toà ta £x (SB III 6017). 

12 Vivant Denon’s partial sketch of Oxyrhynchus in 1789 only shows one column protrud- 
ing out of the sand, some palm tress, and a minaret in the background. See Vivant Denon, 
Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt (Vol. I) (London, 1803), 235. 

13 The traces of the wall measured about 5,300 metres in total and formed a semi-circle 
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to have occurred in the thirteenth century, the site was used as a quarry 
for limestone and brick by the surrounding villages for hundreds of years 
with the result that its archaeological landscape was virtually destroyed." 
Consequently, were it not for the volume of papyri the city has yielded, 
almost nothing would have been known about it. 

When Grenfell and Hunt arrived at “el-Behnesa” [sic] (Oxyrhynchus) on 
the morning of 20 December 1896 they had no genuine intentions of sys- 
tematically excavating the city. Like many nineteenth and early twentieth 
century expeditions in Egypt their principal aim was finding papyri, and if 
the city did not produce immediate results the plan was to abandon it in 
search of a more fruitful location.'* As Grenfell later wrote: 


Ihad for some time felt that one of the most promising sites in Egypt for find- 
ing Greek manuscripts was the city of Oxyrhynchus, the modern Behneseh, 
situated on the edge of the western desert 120 miles south of Cairo. Being the 
capital of the Nome, it must have been the abode of many rich persons who 
could afford to possess a library of literary texts. Though the ruins of the old 
town were known to be fairly extensive, and it was probable that most of them 
were of the Greco-Roman period, neither town nor cemetery appeared to 
have been plundered for antiquities in recent times. Above all, Oxyrhynchus 
seemed to be a site where fragments of Christian literature might be expected 
of an earlier date than the fourth century, to which our oldest manuscripts of 
the New Testament belong; for the place was renowned in the fourth and fifth 
centuries on account of the number of its churches and monasteries, and the 
rapid spread of Christianity about Oxyrhynchus, as soon as the new religion 
was officially recognized, implied that it had already taken a strong hold dur- 
ing the preceding centuries of persecution." 


bordering Joseph’s Canal on the west. Grenfell worked up a map of the city and speculated, 
rather conservatively, that the size of the Roman city was about one and a quarter miles long 
by one-half mile wide. A plate from the preface to volume fifty of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
contains a map of the city made by B.V. Darbishire that was based on the sketches made by 
Grenfell and Hunt. 

14 Peter Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish: Greek Lives in Roman Egypt (London: Wei- 
denfeld and Nicolson, 2007), 12; Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 80. Today al-Bahnasa is a 
thriving town with a population approaching 50,000 residents. See Géza Fehérvari, “The 
Kuwaiti Excavations, 1895-7,” in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. 
(London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 110. 

15 Tt was not until 1922 when Sir W.M. Flinders Petrie worked at Oxyrhynchus that any- 
thing comparable to a modern archaeological survey of the city was conducted. See Petrie, 
Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos. More recently see W.M.F. Petrie, “Oxyrhynkhos 
Revisited,” in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: Egypt Explo- 
ration Society, 2007), 50-69. 

16 Bernard P. Grenfell, “Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri," in Egypt Exploration Fund: Archae- 
ological Report 1896-1897, ed. F.L. Griffith (London, 1896-1897), 1. 
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Over the course of the first three weeks of excavation Grenfell and Hunt 
optedto workin the ancient cemetery,but when they met with little success 
they decided to turn their attention to the various rubbish heaps (xonpicı) 
that surrounded the city. On the morning of 11 January 1897 they began 
by digging into one of the lower mounds of “garbage” and immediately 
unearthed a fragment that came to be identified as containing some un- 
known Logia of Jesus (Gospel of Thomas) shortly followed by the discovery 
of another fragment of a page from the Gospel of Matthew." Following the 
discovery of these two pieces of papyri a torrent soon began to flow from 
the rubbish heaps that surrounded the city and over the course of the next 
three months about 280 crates, bound for Oxford, were filled with papyri. 
Ironically, despite the initial success Grenfell and Hunt experienced in their 
first season at Oxyrhynchus, they opted not to return the following year 
(1897/98) but spent the next four seasons in the Fayüm where they worked 
at Tebtunis and el-Hibeh (1898-1902 ).!5 

In February 1903 Grenfell and Hunt finally returned to Oxyrhynchus and 
over the course of the next four seasons (1903/04, 1904/05, 1905/06, 1906/07) 
they devoted all of their efforts to the city. Much like the first excavation in 
1896/97 these later excavations were incredibly productive as the mounds 
of "garbage" continued to yield countless treasures. In total, it is estimated 
that some 500,000 scraps of papyri were uncovered over the space of the six 
seasons, some of which were no larger than a postage stamp while others 


17 These two papyri were subsequently the first two papyri to be published in the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri series. Grenfell later wrote concerning these two papyri: "The evidence 
of both the handwriting and of the dated papyri with which they were found makes it 
certain that neither the 'Logia' nor the St. Matthew fragment were written later than the 
third century AD. It is not improbable that they were the remains of a library belonging 
to some Christian who perished in the persecution during Diocletian's reign, and whose 
books were then thrown away. By a happy freak of fortune we had thus within a week of 
excavating the town lit upon two examples ofthe papyri which we most desired to find." See 
Grenfell, “Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri,” 6. Almost immediately after the papyrus containing 
the "Logia" was found, and before the publication of the first P.Oxy. volume (1898), Grenfell 
and Hunt would publish a short tract on it. See Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, AOTIA 
IHXOY: Sayings of Our Lord from an Early Greek Papyrus (London: Henry Frowe, 1897). 

18 Grenfell and Hunt later noted their reasons for going to the Fayüm instead of returning 
to Oxyrhynchus: "Our desire to discover a collection of Ptolemaic texts, for which the Fayüm 
offered the best field, and the necessity for pressing on excavations in that district, owing 
to the rapid extension of the area of cultivation round and even over ancient sites, and the 
constant plundering ofthe natives, led us to postpone further work at Oxyrhynchus until the 
Fayüm was exhausted." See Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, "Excavations at Hibeh, 
Cynopolis and Oxyrhynchus,” in Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report 1902-1903, ed. 
F.L. Griffith (London, 1902-1903), 5-6. 
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measured many feet in length.” Following the close of the 1906/07 season 
Grenfell and Hunt concluded that the site had been thoroughly exhausted: 
"The excavations at Oxyrhynchus have now covered all the area which, in 
our opinion, is worth exploration. The mounds containing 1st-4th century 
papyri, either up to the surface or underneath later accumulations, have all 
been turned over ..."?? 

Despite the assurances of Grenfell and Hunt, more papyri were to be 
unearthed from the city. Between 1910 and 1914 an Italian team lead by 
Ermenegildo Pistelli uncovered a number of papyri and still more were 
discovered when another Italian team led by Evaristo Breccia worked at 
Oxyrhynchus between 1927—-1934.?' Additionally, a number of other papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus have also surfaced, largely as the result of a number 
of clandestine digs, both by archeologists/papyrologists and by the local 
inhabitants supplying the antiquities market. Consequently, many papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus have found their way into various collections around the 
world and have been published in a number of miscellaneous volumes.? 
As Eric Turner has noted, “It will be clear, therefore, that texts obtained 
in Oxyrhynchus are not confined to the publications of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, and that one of the tasks confronting the papyrologist is to reunite 
texts which have found their way into different collections.” 


19 Parsons, City ofthe Sharp-Nosed Fish, 17. 

20 Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, “Excavations at Oxyrhynchus,” in Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund: Archaeological Report 1906—1907, ed. F. Ll. Griffith (London, 1906-1907), 9. 

?! Papyri from these digs were subsequently published in Papiri greci e latini (1912-1966; 
fifteen volumes) andare housed in the Instituto Viletti in Florence. See Rosario Pintaudi, "The 
Italian Excavations," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 104-108. For more recent excavations at Oxyrhynchus 
see Josep Padró, “Recent Archaeological Work," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. 
A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 129-138; Fehérvári, "The 
Kuwaiti Excavations, 1985-7”; Bagnall and Rathbone, Egypt from Alexander to the Early 
Christians, 161. 

22 During the course of Grenfell and Hunt's excavations at Oxyrhynchus they constantly 
suspected that some of their local help was feeding the antiquities market by stealing 
papyri. See E.G. Turner, "The Greco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Society," in 
Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al., reprint, 1983 (London: Egypt 
Exploration Society, 2007), 20. The publication of P.Hal. 3, a fragment of Sappho, is just one 
notable example of how a fragment of papyrus could be stolen by a local workman, sold 
on the antiquities market, and then published in another volume. When Grenfell first saw 
P.Hal. 3 he immediately recognised that it belonged to the same roll as P.Oxy. XV 1787. In this 
edition ofthe text he noted, "That fragment (P.Hal. 3) was no doubt abstracted and sold by a 
dishonest workman." See P.Oxy. XV p. 27. 

23 Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 8o. See also Alain Martin, “Papyruskartell: The Papyri 
and the Movement of Antiquities," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et 
al. (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 40-49. 
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While Oxyrhynchus has produced literally hundreds of thousands of 
papyri, only a relatively small number of these texts have been published.” 
Currently, just over 8,500 pieces dating between the third century BCE and 
seventh century CE have been published. Of this total the overwhelming 
majority are written in Greek, at somewhere around 95%, followed by 
Latin.” However, texts written in Coptic,”° Demotic," Syriac, Hebrew? and 
Arabic? have also been published. 


24 Most have been published in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri series, which currently numbers 
seventy-five volumes, and the Papiri greci e latini series that contains fifteen volumes. 

?5 Based on searches in the HGV and LDAB, published documentary texts (Greek and 
Latin) provenanced to the city and its environs total 5,636 whereas literary texts total 3,039. 
On the relatively small number of Latin texts from Oxyrhynchus see David Thomas, "Latin 
Texts and Roman Citizens," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. 
(London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 2007), 239-243. 

26 According to the BCD as many as 26 published documentary Coptic texts may be prove- 
nanced to Oxyrhynchus and its environs. Concerning the Coptic remains from Oxyrhynchus 
Grenfell and Hunt noted at the beginning of their excavations that they had only come 
across a very small number. See Grenfell, “Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri," 1. On Coptic texts 
from Oxyrhynchus see Sarah Clackson, “Coptic Oxyrhynchus,” in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its 
Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 332-341. See also 
Anthony Alcock, "Two Coptic Letters from Oxyrhynchus,” Orientalia 62, no. 2 (1993): 83- 
88; Anthony Alcock, “A Document from the Coptic Marriage Service," Orientalia 57 (1988): 
84-86; Anthony Alcock, “Persecution Under Septimius Severus," Enchoria 11 (1982): 1-5; 
W.E. Crum, “Fragments of a Church Calendar," ZNW 37 (1938): 23-32; W.E. Crum, "Some Fur- 
ther Melitian Documents," JEA 13 (1927): 19-26. 

27 Grenfell, “Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri," 11, who notes in passing that in the first season at 
Oxyrhynchus only two or three texts written in Demotic or possibly Hieratic were discovered. 

28 D.S. Margoliouth, “Notes on Syriac Papyrus Fragments from Oxyrhynchus,” JEA 2 (1915): 
214—216. Fragments include portions of 2 Cor 5:21, Acts of the Persian Martyrs and possi- 
bly a Homily. All fragments are dated to the fourth century. On these fragments see also 
F.C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1925), 
114-119; Samuel N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia and the Roman East (Leiden: Brill, 
1994), 63-64. 

29 Felix Klein-Franke, "A Hebrew Lamentation from Roman Egypt," ZPE 51 (1983): 80-84; 
Herbert Loewe, "The Petrie-Hirschfeld Papyri," JTS 24 (1923): 126-141; A.E. Cowley, “Notes on 
Hebrew Papyrus Fragments from Oxyrhynchus,” JEA 2 (1915): 209-213; A.E. Cowley, "Hebrew 
and Aramaic Papyri," JQR 16, no. 1 (1903): 1-4. Among the Hebrew remains are fragments 
of two letters, a portion of Mishnah Yoma, a penitential prayer, some poems (Piyyutim), a 
colophon, as well as some fragments too mutilated to be securely identified. The poems and 
colophon appear to be from the first or second century while all other texts date to the fourth 
or fifth century. 

30 Grenfell, *Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri,” u, notes the existence of rubbish mounds 
that produced exclusively Arabic papyri. These texts do not predate the seventh or eighth 
century. See P.Oxy. VI 1004 and 1005 (VII/VIII), 1006 (mediaeval and written on paper). More 
recently some additional Arabic fragments from the tenth through fifteenth centuries have 
come to light. See Fehérvári, "The Kuwaiti Excavations, 1985-7,” 117-122; Salah Saiyour and 
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Given the large number of papyri from Oxyrhynchus in the Roman and 
Byzantine times it is almost certain that itis the best-documented provincial 
city anywhere in the Mediterranean world during these periods. Its papy- 
rological remains, therefore, afford a singular opportunity for investigation 
given that there is nothing else quite like them from antiquity. The sheer 
volume of papyri combined with their diversity and the fact that they are 
all provenanced around a specific geographical locus provide a database for 
investigation that is in some respects comparable to the archival resources 
modern historians often have at their disposal but are generally wanting in 
the ancient world. Consequently, Oxyrhynchus has been the subject of a 
growing number of studies. Nevertheless, despite the increased interest in 
Oxyrhynchus there is still considerably more that can be done, even in areas 
that have already received much attention, since the documentation is so 
profuse and every year new papyri continue to be published. 


I. SCHOLARSHIP AND THE CHRISTIAN REMAINS FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 


One area that has received some attention, but where there is still much 
room for additional investigation, is with the extant Christian remains from 
the city. Returning for a moment to Grenfell and Hunt, one of the primary 
reasons they opted to dig at Oxyrhynchus was because they felt it might con- 
tain early Christian manuscripts since, "it was renowned in the fourth and 
fifth centuries on account ofthe number of its churches and monasteries.”?! 
Undoubtedly Grenfell and Hunt had in mind the famous passage from the 
Historia monachorum in Aegypto where the author details the pilgrimage of 
a group of monks from a monastery on the Mount of Olives through Egypt 
at the close of the fourth century (ca. 395 CE).? Near the start of their trek 
through Egypt this group came to Oxyrhynchus where the following report 
was made: 


Jonathan N. Bloom, "Paper Fragments," in The Kuwait Excavations at Bahnasa/Oxyrhynchus, 
ed. Géza Fehérvári, et alii (Kuwait: Kuwait Foundation for the Advancement of Sciences, 
2006), 150-156. 

3! Grenfell, “Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri," 1. 

32 While the Latin translation of Historia monachorum in Aegypto is usually attributed to 
Rufinus, the author of the Greek Vorlage is unknown. See Norman Russel, trans. and ed., The 
Lives of the Desert Fathers: The Historia Monachorum in Aegypto (London: Mowbray, 1981), 
6-7. 

33 Greek text taken from André-Jean Festugiére, ed. and trans., Historia monachorum 
in Aegypto: Edition critque du texte grec et traduction annotée par André-Jean Festugiere 
(Bruxelles: Société des Bollandistes, 1971), 41-43 (Section 5). 
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napeyevöneda 88 xai cig OEbpvyyxov nóv tid týs Onßaldog, Hs oùx Écxtv eineiv 
xaT dElov cà Gabpata. yeueı yap obtw¢ Evöoßev povartyplwv, wc ta telyn eEnyet- 
da dn’ adtay TAV uovory&v, Teplevetat 88 EEwlev povactyploic šrépotç, we Xv 
elvaı nap’ amv tH EEm öl. ëyepov dE THs MéAEwS ol vaol xal TÀ KATETWALA 
TOV uova Gv xal XATA T&v LEPOS TÄS TOAEWS ol Lovayol Wxovv. Sexadto ydp ci- 
ctv èv adth Socdmolaı neylorns obang THs moAEws, £v alg of dxdoı cuvdryovatat: 
TÀ yàp TAV povaydy còxtThpia xo" Exactov Hy povartyptov. xal axedöv nAelous 
Hoav ol poveryol brép tods xoopixods noAltas Kata Tas eloó8ouc THS méAEWS xal 
Ev Tots TUPYOLS TAV TUAMV KATCLLLEVOVTES. TEVTAXLTXIALOL yàp povayoi šÀ£Yovro el- 
vat Evdobev, tocodtot & dot EEwlev adtiyy mepiéyovrec, xal obx Hv dpa huepy 
008€ vuxtepiy &v N) Tas AatpElag obx érexéAouv Hed: AMA yàp ovdels Åv olujtwo 
aipeticds o08& EBvixds Ev TH Toet dA nAvtaç pod ol moAltau tool Kal xaT- 
xobpevot, wç Sbvacbat Sodvat tov Ertiononov Ev TH nàateig slonvyv TH Ao .... Th 
Sè Tò nANdos šËg[zot tis TAV uova Gv xal aphevav dvapıdurrou Svtog; TAY Scov 
Tapà TOO Exeidylou Emtcxdmov ‘Tepaxtovoc*! YupıBevodueda £v Ao copev, Ruptouç 
Lev povayoùs Ùn’ adtov, Stopupias dE mapdevoug Exovroc. 


We also went to Oxyrhynchus, one of the cities of the Thebaid. It is not 
possible to correctly speak of its wonders. For it is so full of monasteries that 
the walls resound with the voices of monks. Other monasteries encircle its 
outside, so that the outer city forms another town alongside the inner. The 
temples and capitols of the city were full with monks and accordingly every 
quarter of the city was inhabited by them. Since the city is large there are 
twelve churches located in it in which the people assemble. Oratories for the 
monks are in every monastery. The monks were almost in a majority over the 
secular inhabitants as they lodge at the entrances of the city and even in the 
gate towers. In fact there are said to be five thousand monks within the walls 
and as many outside, and there is no hour of the day or night when they do 
not perform worship to God. For there are no heretics or pagans in the city 
but all the citizens are believers and catechumens, so that the bishop is able 
to bless the people in the street ... How can one convey an adequate idea of 
the multitudes of monks and nuns past counting? However, as far as we could 
ascertain from the holy bishop of that place, Hieracion, we would say that he 
had under his jurisdiction ten thousand monks and twenty thousand nuns.?* 


Though this account is clearly tendentious and idealised, it may neverthe- 
less convey with some degree of accuracy the extent to which Christianity 
had spread and taken hold in the city by the close of the fourth century, 


34 While the name of the bishop is not given in Festugiére’s edition, in two reliable 
manuscripts not utilised in his edition (Sinai 432 and Bodleian Cromwell 18, fol. 26") the name 
is attested. See Derwas Chitty, “Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, édition critique de texte 
grec. (Review),” JTS 13 (1962): 174. 

35 The translation is my own. 

36 Roger S. Bagnall, “Combat ou vide: Christianisme et paganisme dans |’ Egypte romaine 
tardive,” Ktema 13 (1988): 293. 
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as the anonymous author of the Historia monachorum in Aegypto never 
makes similar claims about any other city in Egypt in the remainder of 
the work. Additionally, in later centuries the papyrological remains suggest 
a very strong Christian presence in the city. For example, a calendar of 
church services dated to 535/36CE reveals that Oxyrhynchus had nearly 
forty churches,” and a fragmentary contract preserving the sale of part of 
a house at Oxyrhynchus in 644/45 CE reveals that the city may have come to 
be known as, “the illustrious and Christ-loving city.” 

While there are occasional references to notable Christians or more gen- 
erally to Christianity at Oxyrhynchus in a handful of literary sources,? with 
the most notable early reference being the one just cited, any assessment 
of Christianity at Oxyrhynchus needs to be rooted in an examination of 
the papyri from the city. However, the papyri do not present one thor- 
oughgoing continuous picture but rather a series of individual snapshots 
at distinct moments between the second through seventh centuries CE. The 
earliest evidence for Christianity at Oxyrhynchus can be found in a num- 
ber of second-century fragments of Christian literary works, which include 
such texts as the Gospels of Matthew, John, Peter, and Thomas. While 


37 P.Oxy. XI 1357. For reeditions of this text see Arietta Papaconstantinou, "La liturgie 
stationnale à Oxyrhynchos dans la premiére moitié du 6° siécle: réédition et commentaire 
du P.Oxy. XI 1357," REB 54 (1996): 135-159; H. Delehaye, *Le calendrier d'Oxyrhynque pour 
l'année 535-536,” AnBoll 42 (1924): 83-99. While the archeological remains of the city are 
on the whole quite scanty, Evaristo Breccia did unearth the remains of what appeared to be 
a Christian Church that was furnished with a crypt. The dating of this Christian structure 
is problematic but it seems likely that it dates to the middle of the fifth century. See Ernst 
Kitzinger, “Notes on Early Coptic Sculpture," Archaeologia 87 (1937): 188; Evaristo Breccia, 
Le Musée gréco-romain, 1931-1932 (Bergamo: Istituto italiano d'arti grafiche, 1933) pls. XXII- 
XXIII. 

38 SB VI 8987. See Nikolaos Gonis, "Oxyrhynchus, the Christ-Loving City?" ZPE 129 (2000): 
182. Gonis reconstructs l. 1 of the contract so that it reads: & TH Anumpa xai qu [oyp(tov)o] [ 
'O]&[v]e[vyx]t[v&v móde. 

39 Principally Libellus Marcell. et Faustini, xxvi in PL 13.101A-B; Acta Sanctorum, Aug. tom. 
VI 14-15; Life of the Blessed Aphou (Francesco Rossi, trans. and ed., Papiri copti del museo 
egizio di Torino, trascritti e tradotti, vol. I [Torino, 1887], 5-22); J. Leipoldt and W.E. Crum, 
eds., Sinuthii archimandritae vita et opera omnia (CSCO 41) (Paris, 1906), 22-23; M. Émile 
Galtier, trans., Foutouh Al Bahnasá (Mémoires publiés par les membres de l'Institut français 
d'archéologie orientale du Caire XXII) (Caire, 1909), 14-22; Innocent of Maronea, Epist. de coll. 
cum Sev. 4-5 (= ACOec. 4.2, p. 170); Thedoret, Hist. eccl. 4.14. 

^9 P.Oxy. L 3523 (= P) John 18.36—19.7 (II); P.Oxy. LXIV 4404 (= 33194) Matt 21.34-37, 43, 
45 (II); P.Oxy. LX 4009 Gospel of Peter (II); P.Oxy. LXIV 4405 Matt 23.30-39 (II/III); P.Oxy. 
LXIV 4403 (35109) Matt 13.55—56, 14.3-5 (I/II); P.Oxy. I 1 Gospel of Thomas (II/III); P.Oxy. 
XLI 2949 Gospel of Peter (II/II); PSI XI 1200 Patristic Text (II); P.Oxy. L 3528 Shepherd of 
Hermes (I/II); P.Oxy. III 405 Irenaeus, Adversus haereses (II/II); P.Oxy. LXIX 4706 Shepherd 
of Hermes (II/IIT). Other early Christian texts that may have come from Oxyrhynchus include 
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these writings are dated paleographically to the second century, it does 
not necessarily follow that a Christian community had to be established 
in Oxyrhynchus at this time as such works could have been brought to 
the city at a later date." Nevertheless, such early evidence suggests that 
Christians made their way to Oxyrhynchus fairly early and that a second- 
century date for a Christian community at Oxyrhynchus is not inconceiv- 
able. Besides the literary evidence, which continues through the seventh 
century and expands to include other kinds of Christian literature (patristic, 
liturgical, homiletical, etc.),? documentary papyri also serve as an impor- 
tant source. By definition, these texts include the morass of everyday docu- 
ments that lack "literary" qualities and include contracts, petitions, letters, 
wills, receipts, warrants, official proceedings, registries, as well as a host 
of other seemingly mundane texts. Beginning in the third century, when 
Christians first become visible in such papyri, these documents serve as 


P.Ryl.Gr. III 457 (= P?) John 18:31-33, 37-38 (early II); P. Mich. XVIII 764 Jeremiah 18:3-6 apud 
Clement of Alexandria? (II); P.Köln Gr. VI 255 Egerton Gospel (II/IIT). There are also second- 
century copies of the LXX but it is difficult to determine whether such texts are Jewish or 
Christian. For an up-to-date listing of Christian literary papyri found at Oxyrhynchus see 
Table 14 in appendix. 

^! There is much evidence from the compositional strata of the rubbish heaps from 
Oxyrhynchus that suggests that some literary manuscripts were used for a century or two 
before they were discarded. For example, when Breccia excavated at Oxyrhynchus in 1932 
he discovered a number of literary papyri that on paleographical grounds dated to the first 
or second century yet were found in a mound containing documents that must have been 
discarded near c. 300 CE based on the objectively dated documentary texts with which they 
were intermingled. For a brief treatment of the shelf life of certain literary manuscripts at 
Oxyrhynchus see George W. Houston, “Papyrological Evidence for Book Collections and 
Libraries in the Roman Empire,” in Ancient Literacies: The Culture of Reading in Greece and 
Rome, ed. William Johnson and Holt N. Parker (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 248- 
251. Here Houston notes that, “... papyrus manuscripts could quite clearly remain in use 
for two centuries or more, and often did." These observations should give some room for 
pause before automatically assuming there was a Christian community at Oxyrhynchus in 
the second century just because a few second-century Christian fragments have been found 
as it is certainly possible that these fragments could have been brought to Oxyrhynchus 
and discarded at a much later date. Unfortunately, most of the early Christian fragments 
published thus far were unearthed by Grenfell and Hunt who did not often pay meticulous 
attention to the compositional strata of the mounds they unearthed and rarely made such 
observations in their published reports. 

42 Eldon Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri: Not Without Honor Except in 
Their Own Hometown’?” JBL 123 (2004): 12-20, who gives a good general overview of the 
different types of Christian literary texts found at Oxyrhynchus through the fourth century. 
For a more complete and up-to-date listing see Tables 14, 15, and 16, in the appendix. 

43 For a detailed survey of the different types of documentary texts see Bernhard Palme, 
"The Range of Documentary Texts: Types and Categories," in The Oxford Handbook of Papy- 
rology, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 358-394. 
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elucidating sources for the everyday lives of various Christians, and by 
the fifth century such documents are typically overlaid with a Christian 
veneer.^ Notwithstanding the wealth of Christian material from Oxyrhyn- 
chus, it issomewhat remarkable that collectively this material has received 
relatively little attention beyond cursory or summary treatments.» 


II. THE STUDY: ARGUMENT AND STRUCTURE 


Despite the work done thus far, there is still considerably more to be done on 
the Christian remains from Oxyrhynchus, and one area in particular where 
there is room for considerable work is with the extant letters written by 
Christians.“ A survey ofthe papyri from Oxyrhynchus reveals the frequency 


44 By Christian veneer I simply mean that such documents come to incorporate distinctly 
Christian symbols or vocabulary. For example, in documents where an oath or declaration is 
being made or where standard phraseology once included references to Caesar or some other 
deity, such references are now replaced with distinctly Christian ones, such as references 
to Christ, saints, or other ecclesiastical figures. However, this does not radically change the 
overall purpose ofsuch documents. It would therefore be somewhat inappropriate, and quite 
misleading, to merely identify such documents as "Christian texts" since their utilitarian 
purpose remained largely unaffected. 

^5 Pfeilschifter, “Oxyrhynchos. Seine Kirchen und Klöster”; Hugh MacLennan, Oxyrhyn- 
chus: An Economic and Social History, reprint, 1935 (Chicago: Argonaut Inc., Publishers, 1968), 
83-90 (Chapter VIII: Christianity at Oxyrhynchus); Modena, “Il cristianesimo ad Ossirinco 
secondo i papiri"; L.G. Modena, “Il cristianesimo ad Ossirinco: papiri letterari e cultura 
religiosa," BSAA 10 (1938-1939): 293-310. Henry G. Meecham, Light from Ancient Letters: 
Private Correspondence in the Non-Literary Papyri of Oxyrhynchus ofthe First Four Centuries, 
and Its Bearing on New Testament Language and Thought (London: George Allen & Unwin 
LTD., 1923); Stefan Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten in arabischer Zeit: eine Sammlung 
christlicher Stätten in Ägypten in arabischer Zeit, unter Ausschluss von Alexandria, Kairo, 
des Apa-Mena-Klosters (Der Abu Mina), der Sketis (Wadi n-Natrun) und der Sinai-Region, 
Beihefte zum Tübinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients. Reihe B, Geisteswissenschaften. Nr. 
41 (Wiesbaden: L. Reichert, 1984), 1.283-300; Eldon Epp, “The New Testament Papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus in Their Social and Intellectual Context,” in Sayings of Jesus: Canonical and 
Non-Canonical Essays in Honour of Tjitze Baarda, ed. William L. Peterson, Johan S. Vos, 
and Henk J. de Jonge (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 47-68; Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament 
Papyri”; Eldon Epp, “The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus: Socio-Religious 
Context for the New Testament Papyri,” in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their 
World, ed. Thomas J. Kraus and Nicklas Tobias (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 13-52; Parsons, City ofthe 
Sharp-Nosed Fish, 193-210 (Chapter XII: Christians and Christianities); Luijendijk, Greetings 
in the Lord Luijendijk’s work is the first book-length treatment ofthe Oxyrhynchus Christian 
material; however, it is confined only to the documentary material in the period before 
324 CE. 

46 Roger S. Bagnall, Reading Papyri, Writing Ancient History (London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1995), 14, who notes that with respect to papyrus letters as a whole they are, "largely 
understudied as a source for social history." Likewise, the last study devoted specifically to 
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with which letters served as the primary means of communication in antiq- 
uity, as some 900 letters dated between the mid third century BCE until the 
early seventh century CE and provenanced to the city and its environs have 
been published.” Aside from the letters written during the Ptolemaic and 
early Roman period, where for obvious historical reasons Christian author- 
ship can be safely ruled out, a number of letters from later centuries were 
written by Christians. Yet, with the exception ofthe occasional treatment of 
a specific letter or a small collection ofletters, they have never been subject 
to a wider study and have received much less attention than the Christian 
literary remains from the city. 

Though studies have appeared on the subject of papyrus letters over the 
course of the last century and many of these have focused specifically on 
letters written by Christians, in most cases such treatments have merely 
been general surveys whose primary task was to identify "Christian letters" 
without necessarily broaching larger historical or social issues.“ While the 


the letters at Oxyrhynchus is over eighty years old. See Meecham, Light from Ancient Let- 
ters. While Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 122-136, treats the letters (Christian and 
non-Christian) from Oxyrhynchus, his treatment is a rather cursory one primarily intended 
to introduce the reader to a host of topics related to ancient letters. Similarly, while Lui- 
jendijk's study includes a very good analysis of the letters from the third and early fourth 
century she certainly does not exhaust every possible approach. Furthermore, given her cut- 
off (ca. 324CE) there are a number of letters (post 324 CE) that her study does not examine. 

47 The HGV currently puts the total number of Greek and Latin letters at 908. The BCD 
adds four Coptic letters. To put this in some perspective, the HGV currently lists 7,522 
published letters from Egypt between the Ptolemaic and Byzantine periods. One estimate, 
which in my opinion is much too low, is that the total number of extant letters from 
"Greco-Roman antiquity" (including papyri) is about 14,000. For this figure see Randolph 
E. Richards, Paul and First-Century Letter Writing: Secretaries, Composition and Collection 
(Downers Grove, IL.: Inter Varsity, 2004), 163. One reason I believe this statistic is too low 
is that Christian letters from patristic authors alone (II-VII) total about 9,000. See Michael 
Trapp, ed., Greek and Latin Letters: An Anthology, with Translation (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003), 18; cf. EC I & III. Therefore, between patristic letters and papyrus 
letters the number is already at about 16,500. When one begins to factor in letters from 
other prominent letter writers (i.e. Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, etc.) the total number will probably 
approach, if not exceed, 20,000. 

After the middle ofthe seventh century Greek appears to have rapidly fallen out of use for 
personal letters and is replaced by either Coptic or Arabic. However, there is an unpublished 
Greek letter written on paper in the Berlin collection (P. Berlin P. 8964) that apparently 
dates to the tenth century. It is not until the eleventh or twelfth century that Coptic will 
be abandoned (even by most Christians) in favour of Arabic. See Tonio Sebastian Richter, 
"Coptic Letters," AS/EA 62, no. 3 (2008): 742-743. 

^5 Giuseppe Ghedini, Lettere cristiane: dai papiri greci del III e IV secolo (Milano, 1923); 
José O'Callaghan, Cartas Cristianas Griegas del Siglo V. Biblioteca Histórica de la Biblioteca 
Balmes Serie II Volumen XXV (Barcelona, 1963); Mario Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto: 
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present study comes out of this trajectory of scholarship and is in many 
respectsindebted to it, particularly in the methods it will draw on to identify 
certain letters, the scope and purpose of the present analysis is somewhat 
different. Whereas previous studies tend to cut off their investigations with 
either the close ofthe third or the close of the fourth century, this investi- 
gation will move beyond such temporal bounds and will proceed through 
to the early seventh century when the letters dry up. This will be done so 
as to avoid imposing artificial boundaries on the evidence, which are con- 
venient for the modern historian, but do not accurately reflect changes in 
the ancient world that would necessarily justify such periodisation. Like- 
wise, given the inherent problems of paleography and the dating of letters, 
it is very difficult to make such specific temporal boundaries. Addition- 
ally, whereas previous studies have taken little account ofthe geographical 
provenance of letters, this examination will confine itself specifically to let- 
ters that can be shown to have some connection to the city of Oxyrhynchus 
or its nome. The primary purpose of confining the geographical locus is so 
that it might be possible to broach larger historical and social questions. 
The subsequent examination will be organised into two sections that rep- 
resent the different aims of the study. In the first part the specific focus of 
investigation is on identification of the letters written by Christians and in 
the second part the focus shifts to examine specific socio-historical ques- 
tions concerning the Christians who sent, and in some cases received, these 
letters. Chapter Two will attempt to identify every letter provenanced to 
Oxyrhynchus in which Christian authorship can be established and will be 
based on a detailed survey ofthe extant letters. Employing the methods laid 
out in earlier studies this examination will commence by focusing on those 
peculiar aspects ofa letter that suggest Christian authorship. This examina- 
tion will then proceed to consider other less certain factors that potentially 
point toward Christian authorship but that are also shared in letters oth- 
erwise identified as “non-Christian.” The outcome of this investigation will 
naturally result in a minimal number of letters being identified since it is 
certain that not every letter written by a Christian will contain such explicit 
markers of religious identity. Nevertheless, to ensure the integrity of this 


lettere private nei papiri dei secoli II-IV, reprint, 1968 (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1998); Giuseppe 
Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C.: Tra paganesimo e cristianesimo 
(Milano: Pubblicazioni della Università Cattolica, 1979); Malcolm Choat, Belief and Cult in 
Fourth-Century Papyri. Studia Antiqua Australiensia I (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 2006). 
More so than the other works Choat does take some account of larger historical and social 
issues with his use of fourth-century documents. 
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study it is imperative that the database be accurately constructed with let- 
ters where Christian provenance is securely demonstrable. However, with 
letters where Christian provenance cannot be firmly established, as they 
may contain ambiguous elements that only suggest but do not establish 
Christian authorship, they will not be completely excluded or pigeonholed 
but will be placed in categories that appropriately reflect their complexity. 

Once the database of letters has been compiled, the focus of this study 
will shift in Chapters Three, Four, and Five, to examine the letters in order 
to consider various socio-historical issues. Chapter Three will look at the 
letters to see what they can reveal about issues concerning travel and epis- 
tolary networking. Letters are by their very nature travel documents since 
they specifically serve as a medium of communication between two (or 
more) locations and almost always reveal something about communication 
networks because they often contain data concerning why and how con- 
tact between various persons was made. On this front, specific attention 
will be given to elucidating what the letters reveal about Christian travel 
at Oxyrhynchus, why it was undertaken, where it was undertaken, and how 
it was undertaken. Likewise, what social, epistolary, or even religious net- 
works were being established between Christians from Oxyrhynchus and 
other parts of Egypt or even the larger Mediterranean world. While it is 
commonly supposed, based on a survey of Christian literary sources, that 
pilgrimage, proselytism, or the performing of some religious duty served as 
prominent reasons for Christian travel in late antiquity, do such motives 
figure prominently in the letters? Also, by mapping Christian travel as it 
is contained within the letters, is it possible to identify travel patterns 
that have implications for the development and spread of Christianity at 
Oxyrhynchus? 

Chapter Four will examine the letters to determine what they potentially 
reveal about various issues pertaining to Christian literacy. Specifically, do 
the letters disclose much about the educational level of the Christians who 
sent and received them? Likewise, given the number of biblical, and even 
extra-biblical texts provenanced to Oxyrhynchus, do the letters provide evi- 
dence for the consumption of such literature? For example, do the Chris- 
tians who sent them frequently employ biblical language or periodically 
cite, quote, or even allude to scriptural passages? If so, what passages are 
being used and how are they being employed? Lastly, is the concept of a 
“canon” readily apparent in the letters given the gradual scripturalisation 
of certain works by the Church and given the zeal of Athanasius, bishop 
of Alexandria in the fourth century, who first attempted to impose a list of 
scriptural books deemed acceptable for the Egyptian church? 
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Chapter Five willlook behind the letters to the individual Christians who 
both sent and received them by conducting an onomastic examination. 
While it is certain that Christians did not write exclusively to other Chris- 
tians, and therefore every name that appears in a letter does not necessarily 
signify a Christian, in light of earlier studies that have shown that Chris- 
tians gradually developed and employed a distinct onomastic repertoire, 
what can the names appearing in the letters reveal? Additionally, assuming 
onomastic trends may be detected, what can they suggest about patterns of 
Christian piety and devotion at Oxyrhynchus? 


III. CAVEATS 


Every study has limitations and faces issues that pose potential difficulties, 
and the present examination is no exception. It is therefore best from the 
outset to at least recognise potential problems by acknowledging them 
and their possible effects in the hope that if they cannot be completely 
eradicated, they can at least be kept to a minimum so that they might not 
compromise the overall integrity of the work. First, it must be pointed out 
that this examination does not purport to be "the" history of Christianity 
at Oxyrhynchus, as that is far beyond the scope of the present analysis. 
This investigation will be mostly confined to letters even though periodic 
reference will be made to other types of documentation where appropriate. 
Consequently, it will only be able to highlight and elucidate one of the 
many facets of papyrological evidence. As a result, the pictures that will be 
presented will not have complete resolution and it will be best to consider 
them as impressionistic rather than definitive. 

While this study will focus on letters that can be shown to have been 
written by Christians and connected in some way to Oxyrhynchus and its 
environs, this study will confine itself principally to letters written in Greek. 
As noted previously, the Greek remains make up over 95% of all published 
remains and the same percentage exists for the letters. Besides Greek, letters 
are also attested in Latin and Coptic but their numbers are very few.“ In 
the case of Latin, there are only four such holographs and none date later 
than the second century,” although in the fourth through sixth centuries a 


^9 A few letters written in Demotic and Arabic are also provenanced to the city but 
chronologically they fall outside the temporal and religious parameters ofthe present investi- 
gation. 

50 P.Oxy. XLIV 3208 (late IBCE/early ICE) (= ChLA XLVII 1420; CEL 10); P.Ryl. IV 608 (I-II) 
(ChLA IV 245; CEL 81; CPL 248); P.Oxy. VII 1022 (24 Feb 103) (ChLA III 215; CEL 140; CPL uu; 
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few bilingual Greek/Latin letters are attested.*' Given that it can be shown 
that a few of these bilingual letters were written by Christians they will be 
treated in the present study. In the case of Coptic letters, the evidence is 
difficult to weigh given that hardly any of the letters from the city and its 
environs are accessible or have been published.” In a recent article titled 
“Coptic Oxyrhynchus,” Sarah Clackson has pointed out that of the nearly 
four hundred unpublished Coptic texts deriving from the city, there are 
a number of letters that appear to date from the fourth through seventh 
centuries.? It is without doubt that many of these letters were written by 
Christians and could contribute to this study; however, given that they are 
basically inaccessible since almost all of them are unpublished (in fact some 
ofthem are not yet catalogued), they cannot be treated in this examination. 
Consequently, only those Coptic letters that are presently available will be 
treated. 

The choice to focus on letters also comes with certain inherent problems. 
Since ancient letters tend to be quite laconic and contain a high degree of 
implicit information that was shared between the sender and addressee in 
many cases it is difficult to ascertain the specifics of every letter and occa- 
sionally multiple or even competing interpretations are possible.’ To avoid 


RMR 87); P.Oxy. I 32 (II) (ChLA IV 267; CEL 169; CPL 249). With none of these letters can a 
plausible case be made for Christian authorship. 

5! P.Oxy. XLIII 3129 (= ChLA XLVII 1419; CEL 224bis1) (14-30 Sept 335); P.Oxy. LV 3793 (= 
ChLA XLVII 1426; CEL225bis) (340); P.Oxy. LV 3794 (= ChLA XLVII 1427; CEL 225¢er) (340); 
P.Oxy. L 3579 (= ChLA XLVII 1422; CEL 225quinquies) (341-343); P.Oxy. L 3577 (= ChLA XLVII 
1421; CEL 225quater) (28 Jan 342); P.Oxy. LXIII 4369 (= ChLA XLVII 1429; CEL 228bis) (345); 
P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 (= ChLA XLVI 1410; CEL 243; CPL 270) (V-VI); P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 (= ChLA 
XLVII 1415 CEL 244; CPL 271) (V-VI); P.Kóln IV 200 (= ChLA XLVII 1455; CEL 244bis) (V-VI); 
SB XVI 12990 (= ChLA V 291; CEL I 245) (VI); P.Oxy. VIII 1106 (= ChLA IV 237) (VI). On the 
rise and use of Latin in Egypt in late antiquity in Egypt see James Noel Adams, Bilingualism 
and the Latin Language (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 527, 635-637; Roger 
S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1993), 231-232. 

52 To date only four securely provenanced Coptic letters have been published from 
Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(1) (VII) (= KSB III 1328) and P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B(2) (= KSB III 
1329), both dated to the seventh century and published in Alcock, “Two Coptic Letters from 
Oxyrhynchus”. Two other letters include P.YaleCopt. 13 (VII?) and P.Laur. V 204 (VII). For 
two additional Coptic letters that might have come from Oxyrhynchus see H.-M. Schenke, 
“Mittelägyptische ‘Nachlese’ II: Ein Privatbrief im mittelägyptischen Dialekt des Koptischen 
(P.BL. Or. 1173(2))," ZÁS no (1992): 43-60; H.-M. Schenke, “Ein Brief als Textzeuge für den 
Mittelägyptischen des koptischen (P.Mich. inv. 525)," Journal of Coptic Studies 1 (1990): 59- 
72. 
53 Clackson, "Coptic Oxyrhynchus,” 339. 

5* For a detailed overview of Coptic letters in general see Richter, "Coptic Letters". 
55 Richter, "Coptic Letters," 739—741; Paul Schubert, "Editing a Papyrus," in The Oxford 
Handbook of Papyrology, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 206. 
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forcing the evidence this study will attempt to the best of its ability to let 
the evidence speak for itself and where multiple interpretations of a letter 
are possible it willat least acknowledge them even ifa particularinterpreta- 
tion is preferred. Likewise,in cases where no interpretation seems adequate 
or even possible such letters will be used to either highlight ambiguities or 
raise additional questions for which no answers will necessarily be forth- 
coming. 

Concerning the subject of letters, what exactly does this study under- 
stand a “letter” to be since a wide range of documents from Oxyrhynchus 
included epistolary features, most notably invitations," and even when spe- 
cific terminology is employed such as &rıotoAy or yp&upata it does not nec- 
essarily have to refer to a "letter" in the technical sense and could cover a 
wide array of diverse documents." A useful definition that is by no means 
comprehensive but which effectively expresses the core of what a letter is 
forthe purposes ofthis study and will serve asits working definition is drawn 
from Michael Trapp's work on Greek and Latin letters: 


A letter is a written message from one person (or set of people) to another, 
requiring to be set down in a tangible medium, which itself is to be physically 
conveyed from sender(s) to recipient(s). Formally, it is a piece of writing that 
is overtly addressed from sender(s) to recipient(s), by the use at beginning 
and end of one of a limited set of conventional formulae of salutation (or 
some allusive variation on them) which specify both parties to the transac- 
tion. One might also add, by way of further explanation, that the need for a 
letter as a medium of communication normally arises because the two parties 
are physically distant (separated) from each other, and so unable to commu- 
nicate by unmediated voice or gesture; and that a letter is normally expected 
to be of relatively limited length.’® 


56 Invitations are similar in purpose to letters but are often shorter and tend to lack 
opening and closing formulae of address. See P.Oxy. I no (II); P.Oxy. I 111 (III); P.Oxy. I n2 
(III/IV); P.Oxy. 1181 (= SB XXII 15358) (III); P.Oxy. III 523 (III); P.Oxy. III 524 (I); P.Oxy. IV 747 
(late II/II); P.Oxy. VI 926 (III); P.Oxy. VI 927 (III); P.Oxy. IX 1214 (V); P.Oxy. XII 1484 (VI); 
P.Oxy. XII 1485 (II/IIT); P.Oxy. XII 1486 (III /early IV); P.Oxy. XII 1487 (IV); P.Oxy. XII 1579 (III); 
P.Oxy. XII 1580 (III); P.Oxy. XIV 1755 (late II/early IIT); P.Oxy. XVII 2147 (early III); P.Oxy. 
XXXI 2592 (late I/II); P.Oxy. XXXIII 2678 (III); P.Oxy. XXXVI 2791 (II); P.Oxy. XXXVI 2792 
(III); P.Oxy. XLIV 3202 (late III/early IV); P.Oxy. XLIX 3501 (III); P.Oxy LII 3693 (II); P.Oxy. 
LII 3694 (218-225); P.Oxy. LXII 4339 (II/II); P.Oxy. LXVI 4539 (I/II); P.Oxy. LXVI 4540 (III); 
P.Oxy LXVI 4541 (III); P.Oxy. LXVI 4542 (III); P.Oxy. LXVI 4543 (late III); SB X 10496 (= 
P.Kóln I 57) (III). See also Chan-Hie Kim, "The Papyrus Invitation," JBL 94 (1975): 391-402; 
NewDocs 1.5-9; 9.62—65. 

57 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 12-15. e.g. P.Oxy. XXVII 2479 (VI) could 
be considered a private letter but essentially functions as a petition. 

58 Trapp, Greek and Latin Letters, 1; cf. Roger S. Bagnall and Raffaella Cribiore, Women's 
Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 BC — AD 800 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 
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Under this broad definition there is a wide array of different types of let- 
ters and not every single one that will be assessed in the present study will 
fit perfectly within this definition, nevertheless it is sufficiently inclusive to 
easily accommodate most of the texts that will be treated. Any letter that 
will be included in this study but that appears to straddle the boundary 
between a letter, as it is defined above, and another type of document (peti- 
tion, receipt, order for delivery, etc.) will be noted and, where necessary, due 
explanation will be given for its inclusion. 

On the diversity of letters some additional clarification is also needed. In 
antiquity the differentiation of letters was most often based on their func- 
tion and form.? In the two extant handbooks on letter writing from antiq- 
uity, pseudo-Demetrius' toot £rtevoAuxot (Epistolary Types) written some- 
time between 200 BCE and 300CE and entiotoAlualoı yapaxtipes (Epistolary 
Styles) usually attributed to Libanius (or Procolus) and composed sometime 
between the mid fourth century to the early sixth century CE, letters are dif- 
ferentiated according to their specific use.° However, despite the ancient 
precedent for dividing letters primarily according to use and content, mod- 
ern identifications, and consequently divisions, are often based on different 
criteria.“ Though it is common for papyrologists to separate and distinguish 
between "Gescháftsbriefen und Privatbriefen" no such distinction will be 
rigorously enforced in this analysis. While it might be convenient for mod- 
ern taxonomic classification, it is sometimes difficult to determine whether 
a letter's primary purpose is commercial or personal.? Additionally, the 


2006), 12. Ps. Libanius in £rtexoAtuatot xapaxtijpes gives the lone ancient definition ofa letter 
that is in many respects similar to the definition given by Trapp. Ps. Libanius states, "The 
epistolary style is varied and divided into many parts. It is therefore fitting that someone 
who wishes to write letters not do so artlessly or indifferently, but with greatest precision 
and skill ... A letter, then, is a kind of written conversation with someone from whom one 
is separated, and it fulfills a definite need. One will speak in it as though one were in the 
company of the absent person. It is divided into a great number of types, for the fact that a 
letter is designated by the single name does not mean that all letters commonly so called are 
of one style and one type." Translation taken from Abraham J. Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary 
Theorists (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 67. 

59 Heikki Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen Briefs bis 400 n. 
Chr. (Helsinki, 1956), 18-63. 

60 Likewise P.Bon. 5 (III/IV) contains a list of eleven different letters, written in both Latin 
and Greek, and divides them according to function. On the different kinds of letters in Ps. 
Demetrius and Ps. Libanius see Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists, 31, 67. 

61 Raffaele Luiselli, "Greek Letters on Papyrus First to Eighth Centuries: A Survey," AS/EA 
62, no. 3 (2008): 678. 

62 For example, if someone writes to a friend or acquaintance requesting that they pur- 
chase and transport certain goods, which is not uncommon, it is not always clear whether 
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modern distinction between “public” and “private” letters will not be main- 
tained in this analysis. Whilesuchanartificial distinction seems appropriate 
in the modern world, such a distinction for ancient letters is not very help- 
ful given the very blurred boundaries of public and private in antiquity. 
However, one distinction concerning different types of letters will be made. 
In letters where it is clear that they have to do with administrative cor- 
respondence and explicitly involve various government authorities, such 
letters will be designated as “official” letters.“ Nevertheless, where appro- 
priate they will be included in this study if it can be shown that they were 
written by a Christian. 

Concerning the identification of the letters that will be treated in this 
study, some additional clarification is also needed. While this study will 
focus on letters, of whatever type, so long as it can be shown that they 
were written by a Christian, for the most part it will avoid identifying 
them as "Christian letters," although this designation has been common 
in scholarship. The primary reason for the deliberate avoidance of this 
designation is that itis often misleading since many ofthe letters that will be 
surveyed in this examination and that were written by Christians have little 
to do with Christianity specifically. As this study will show, for the most part 
the extant letters detail the mundane realities of everyday life and by simply 
identifying them as "Christian letters" it implies something that these letters 
are notand gives a rather distorted impression that often overshadows more 
appropriate designations. As Roger Bagnall has pointed out, "There are no 
“Christian letters', only letters written by Christians, to Christians, or both. 
It is not helpful to analytic clarity for scholars to ‘baptize’ letters.”® 

Another aspect of employing letters that needs explanation at this point 
has to do with the important issue of dating, especially letters written in 
Greek since they represent the vast majority of letters that will be treated 


this ought to be considered a genuine business transaction or regarded as a simple personal 
favour. 

63 Stanley K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1986), 19. 

64 John White, Light from Ancient Letters (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 5; Francis 
Xavier J. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter of the Epistolary Papyri (3rd c. B.C. — 
3rd c. A.D.): A Study in Greek Epistolography, reprint, 1932 (Chicago: Ares Publishers Inc., 
1976), 16. cf. Julius Victor, Ars rhetorica 27, who notes the differences between "official" and 
“private” correspondence (Epistolis conueniunt multa eorum, quae de sermone praecepta sunt. 
epistolarum species duplex est, sunt enim aut negotiales aut familiares ...). 

65 Roger S. Bagnall, “Review of Beliefand Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri’,” BASP 43 (2006): 
207. 
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in this study. A survey of papyrus letters reveals that with the exception of 
official letters, which will periodically contain a date, most letters lack such 
information.‘ Consequently, the dating of many letters is based primarily 
on paleographic grounds. This means that unless the letter makes reference 
to an externally datable event, employs certain names that can be prosopo- 
graphically linked to individuals appearing in datable documents, or con- 
tains some other piece of information that can be used to establish a secure 
date, the dating of the letter rests primarily on the style of its handwriting.” 
However, paleographical dating is based largely on personal intuition and 
subjective judgment and is not an exact science. Concerning the dating of 
documentary texts, such as letters, Harold Bell has warned: 


Cursive hands can be dated with more confidence than those of the literary 
papyri; but private letters, written so often by non-professional hands and 
sometimes in an inexpert and clumsy script, are not the easiest of documents 
to date, and any papyrologist who knows his business will, in the majority of 
cases, allow himself a margin of at least thirty or forty years.‘® 


Highlighting the specific problems associated with the paleographic dat- 
ing of letters is the notable example of P.Harr. I 107. After its publication 
in 1935 it came to be regarded as one of the earliest letters written by a 
Christian as it was dated to ca. 200 CE.° However, more recently it has been 
suggested that the letter was probably composed near the close ofthe third 
century/beginning of the fourth century, a difference of almost 100 years.” 
Similarly, while P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 and P.Kóln IV 200, a 
small collection of three letters provenanced to Oxyrhynchus, were until 
quite recently dated to the later fifth or sixth century, it has recently been 


66 Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 78-100, who discusses the dating of letters 
via the presence of official formulae. 

67 Occasionally orthographic considerations may be of some help in establishing a date. 
F.T. Gignac has raised the possibility that itacistic changes and other sorts of letter changes 
may be important for placing texts within certain periods. See Francis Thomas Gignac, 
A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods. Volume I: Phonology 
(Milano: Instituto Editoriale Cisalpino—La Goliardica, 1976), 235-274. 

68 H.L Bell, “Evidences of Christianity in Egypt During the Roman Period,” HTR 37, no. 2 
(1944): 195 More recently Roger Bagnall has echoed Bell's comments about the problems of 
dating letters based on handwriting. See Bagnall, Reading Papyri, 25-26. Cf. John White, Light 
from Ancient Letters, 5-8. 

$9? Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 76. 

70 Jan Gardner, Alanna Nobbs, and Malcolm Choat, “P.Harr. 107: Is This Another Greek 
Manichaean Letter?" ZPE 131 (2000): 118-124 Cf. David Martinez, "The Papyri and Early 
Christianity," in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 601-602, who disputes the date advanced by Gardner et al. 
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demonstrated that these letters were likely written much earlier at either 
the close of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century due to new proso- 
pographical evidence.” While these examples are exceptional, they never- 
theless highlight some of the inherent problems associated with the paleo- 
graphical dating of letters.” 

What this means for the purposes of this study is that for the most part 
letters will not be assigned a specific date, unless they include one, but 
will be dated either to a century or to a general window of about forty to 
fifty years. To help remedy the inherent problems of paleographic dating 
all letters will be dated as they appear in the HGV in order to ensure as 
much accuracy as possible since this database is updated regularly. This 
means that the date of certain letters in this study will not always agree 
with the date given in their editio princeps, although in some cases dates 
have remained the same. While it is likely that some of the letters that will 
be treated will be dated and assigned to chronological periods in which they 
may nothave actually been written, by employing the most recent data from 
the HGV it is hoped that these errors will be kept to a minimum so as to not 
markedly affect the overall integrity of the work.” 

Associated with the issue of paleography is the issue of who is actually 
writing the letter. Though such a question may sound somewhat odd to the 
modern writer who is accustomed to writing their own correspondences, in 
theancient world there could be a distinction between the sender ofa letter, 
the person whose name actually appears on the letter and who for all intents 
and purposes is regarded as its author, and the person who actually wrote 
the letter or who put pen to paper so to speak. While some people wrote 


71 Lincoln Blumell, *Reconsidering the Dates of Three Christian Letters: P.Oxy. 2193, 2194, 
P.Kóln 200 and a Reference in the Historia monachorum in Aegypto," APF 52, no. 2 (2008): 
219-223. 

72 This problem is even more acute in the case of Coptic letters since Coptic paleography 
is not nearly as developed as an academic discipline as is Greek paleography. In many 
cases Coptic texts can only be assigned with some degree of confidence to a roughly 100 
year block. See L.S.B. MacCoull, “Dated and Datable Coptic Documentary Hands Before 
A.D. 700,” Le Muséon 110 (1997): 349—366; Richter, “Coptic Letters," 745; Choat, Belief and Cult 
in Fourth-Century Papyri, 33. On problems associated with dating Christian literary materials 
at Oxyrhynchus, see Philip Comfort and David P. Barrett, eds., The Text ofthe New Testament 
Greek Manuscripts: New Complete Transcriptions with Photographs (Wheaton, Ill.: Tyndale 
House Publishers, Inc., 2001), 20-23. Unfortunately, this problem is further compounded at 
Oxyrhynchus since some Christian documents, especially those published in earlier volumes, 
were assigned paleographical dates when the history ofthe site was still developing and some 
ofthe most important writing styles had not yet been adequately studied. 

73 For literary texts treated in this study the most recent dates given in the LDAB will be 
employed. 
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their own letters it was common in Graeco-Roman Egypt (and presumably 
elsewhere) for a person to dictate a letter to a scribe or a secretary who 
would write it for them, especially if they were illiterate, but also even if 
they were literate.” The most obvious way to detect the use of a scribe in 
a letter would be if the scribe informed the addressee of their presence 
either directly or through the use of an illiteracy formulae whereby they 
would state that they were writing on behalf ofsomeone who was illiterate.” 
Another way in which ascribe might be detected is ifthe hand that wrote the 
subscription is in a different hand than the rest of the letter,” or if multiple 
letters exist from a single author but they are all written in a different hand." 
Additionally, if a letter is written with a hand that displays a high degree of 
regularity, one that resembles the handwriting characteristic of a contract, 
there is a definite possibility that the letter was written by a scribe since only 
professional scribes usually attained such a degree of penmanship.” 

Of the 908 letters provenanced to Oxyrhynchus some of them can be 
shown to have been written by scribes based on the indicators mentioned 
above and doubtless many more were also written by scribes but their 


74 As the letters of Cicero reveal (esp. Ep. Att. 2.23; 3.15.8; 4.16.1; 5.17.1; 7:13; 8:15; 12.32.1; 13.32) 
there are many reasons why a literate or even highly literate person such as Cicero might 
not actually write his own letters. On the frequent use of scribes by literate people Roger 
Bagnall has noted, “One might almost say that there was a direct correlation between the 
social standing that guaranteed literacy and the means to avoid writing. But this should not 
be taken to mean that men ofthis standing did not do a fair amount of writing all the same." 
See Bagnall, Reading Papyri, 25. Cf. Luiselli, "Greek Letters on Papyrus,” 689-690. 

75 This was done most often in legal documents or business transactions where it was 
necessary to specify that a scribe was employed. On the use of illiteracy formulae see Her- 
bert C. Youtie, “Because They Do not Know Letters’,” ZPE 19 (1975):101-108; Herbert C. Youtie, 
"ATPAMMATOX: An Aspect of Greek Society in Egypt,” HSCP 75 (1971): 161-175; Herbert 
C. Youtie, “Beadéws l'o&qov: Between Literacy and Illiteracy,” GRBS 12 (1971): 239-261; Exler, 
The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 124-127. Although illiteracy formulae hardly appear in 
private letters, there can be no doubt that scribes were sometimes used in the writing of 
these letters. See Herbert C. Youtie, “YIIOTA®EY?: The Social Impact of Illiteracy in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt," ZPE 17 (1975): 209. Youtie points out that it was common for professional 
scribes to remain anonymous, especially in private documents such as letters. For examples 
of letters where the scribe makes himself explicitly known see Cicero, Att. 5:20; Rom 16:22; 
P.Oxy. XLII 3057 (I/II) (BL 8.265); P.Oxy. XLIX 3505 (I/II). 

76 Raffaella Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1996), 156. Cribiore notes that even when a scribe was used to write a letter 
literate people would often want to add their own personal greetings at the end even if they 
wrote with a disjointed hand that lacked expertise. 

77 For example, P.Alex. 29, PSI III 208, PSI IX 1041 and P.Oxy. XII 1492 are almost certainly 
all sent by the same person (Sotas); however, the hands for each letter are noticeably 
different. 

78 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 6-8; cf. Luiselli, “Greek 
Letters on Papyrus,” 689-691. 
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presence cannot be detected. It is important to address the use of scribes at 
this point because it may be wondered whether their presence within alet- 
ter could have altered or imposed the religious sentiments contained in any 
letter they wrote. For example, would a non-Christian scribe use monothe- 
istic or explicitly Christian phraseolosy if he were employed by a Christian 
to write a letter? Or, would a Christian scribe use polytheistic formulae if 
he were writing a letter for a non-Christian? These questions have been 
raised in relation to the late third-century archive of Ploutogenia that con- 
tains eight letters.” Originally, Ploutogenia and her husband Paniskos were 
thought to be Christians since Paniskos sometimes began his letters with a 
formulaic prayer to the Lord God (xà xupiw 029) for the health of his wife 
and periodically referred to God (9eös) in the singular. However, in one 
letter Paniskos began by praying, “before all the gods" (napa tots 0goic nâo) 
for the health of his wife.*! While a number of theories were proposed to 
resolve the apparent contradiction, one that gained prominence was that 
since Paniskos employed different scribes to write his letters this particular 
one was written by a pagan scribe who imposed his own religious senti- 
ments into the letter.” 

Unfortunately it is nearly impossible with most letters written by a scribe 
to determine whether or not the religious sentiments expressed are those 
of the scribe or those of the actual sender, or to assess the degree to which 
a scribe might influence a particular letter with interpositions of his own 
religious preferences. Nevertheless, it will be taken as a general rule in 


79 P.Mich. III 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221 (ca. 297). These letters are from Koptos, not 
Oxyrhynchus. 

80 P. Mich. III 216.6 (16 June 297), 218.12 (297), 219.4 (27 March-25 April 297). See Naldini, 
Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 10-123 (nos. 14-23). 

8! P.Mich. III 214.5-6 (297). 

82 F. Farid, “Paniskos: Christian or Pagan?" Museum Philologum Londiniense 2 (1977): 
109-117. E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering mused, “Since the letters [of Paniskos] were written 
by a number of different scribes, it may be appropriate to ask how much the formulaic 
expressions may be attributed to them. Would a scribe have used whatever expressions 
he was used to, or again might he consciously adapt them to the known inclinations of 
the addressee?" See E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering, “Papyrus Documentation of Church and 
Community in Egypt to the Mid-Fourth Century," JAC 20 (1977): 53. It is now generally taken 
in scholarship that the formulas of belief contained in the letters are fully consistent with 
paganism and that Paniskos and his wife were almost certainly not Christians. 

83 On the degree to which a scribe might influence a letter see Randolph E. Richards, The 
Secretary in the Letters of Paul (Tübingen: Mohr, 1991), 23-67. Richards differentiates between 
different roles a scribe might play in the composition of a letter from simple recorder to 
virtual co-author with the sender. Bagnall and Cribiore are of the opinion that scribes had 
relatively little effect and that in most cases letters tend to represent the actual words of the 
author. See Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 7-8. 
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this study that in the absence of contrary evidence the religious sentiments 
or formulae employed in letters written by scribes may be taken to accu- 
rately portray the religious affiliation(s) of the sender. Therefore, it will be 
assumed that the Christians who employed non-Christian scribes to write 
letters on their behalf ensured that their religious sympathies were accu- 
rately conveyed.* 

One final issue that should be addressed briefly is the term “Christian.” 
Much like today, where the epithet can be used to refer to a number ofdiffer- 
ent groups and may be imbued with different levels of meaning depending 
upon the perspective ofthe one employing it, in antiquity the term is a fairly 
imprecise one. Despite the assertions of certain patristic authors and later 
church councils that attempted to define, or more appropriately impose, 
a kind of rigid orthodoxy that sought to define what a Christian was (or 
ought to be), it is readily apparent that such definitions are not always very 
helpful from a modern perspective as they tend to favour one group over 
another and are usually only persuasive insofar as one set of theological 
assumptions or claims are given prominence over another. Accordingly, to 
avoid theological favouritism and to recognise that many forms of Chris- 
tianity (Christianities) existed side by side, in Oxyrhynchus as elsewhere, 
the epithet will be used inclusively to identify anyone who can be shown to 
have existed somewhere within the broad spectrum of Christian tradition, 
be they Arian, Gnostic, Monophysite, or Orthodox. 


This examination finds its niche in the crossroads of papyrology and the 
social history of ancient Christianity. It will attempt to contribute to schol- 
arship by filling a partial void since the extant letters written by Christians 
and provenanced to Oxyrhynchus and its environs have never been treated 
in a sustained examination. While the focus of this study will be largely 
confined to letters and certain attendant issues, it will naturally have impli- 
cations for larger issues in the history of ancient Christianity. On this front 
one ofthe principal aims ofthis study will be to expand the current evidence 


84 The initial debate surrounding the letters of Paniskos prompted some scholars to 
consider whether a scribe's personal preferences might colour the religious sentiments 
expressed in a letter. Most concluded that in the case of a Christian sender they would 
assure that the beliefs expressed in the letter were consonant to their own, even in the 
case of an illiterate Christian. See Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 23-28; 
Jane Rowlandson, Women and Society in Greek and Roman Egypt: A Sourcebook (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 147-151; A.M. Nobbs, “Formulas of Belief in Greek Papyrus 
Letters of the Third and Fourth Centuries,” in Ancient History in a Modern University, Vol. II, 
ed. T.W. Hillard, et al. (Grand Rapids: W.B. Eerdmans Pub. co., 1998), 234 n. 8; NewDocs 2.70. 
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for ancient Christianity, whose portrait is largely constructed via literary 
sources, by attempting to supplement it with documentary evidence. This 
kind of evidence is unique given that unlike traditional literary narratives 
that usually emanate from towering figures and survive because later copy- 
ists felt that such works would be edifying and beneficial to future posterity, 
this documentary evidence exists because it accidentally survived the vicis- 
situdes of time. 


CHAPTER TWO 


WRITING CHRISTIAN 


To my lord father Joses and my wife Maria, [from] Judas. In the first place I 
pray to divine providence concerning your all-round health so that Imay hear 
that you are also in good health. Make every effort, my lady sister, to send me 
your brother, since I have fallen ill after a fall from a horse. For when I want to 
turn over to my other side I cannot do it on my own without two other fellows 
turning me. And I do not have anyone to give me so much as a cup of water. So 
send help, my lady sister. Make it your serious concern to send your brother 
without delay to me, as I said above. For in straits like these a man finds out 
who his own folk are. You too, therefore, please send help to me since Iam at 
a strange town and in sickness. I searched for a ship to embark on, and found 
no one to search for me; for I am in Babylon. I greet my daughter and all who 
love us individually. And if you need some money, get it from Isaac the cripple 
who lives near you. (2nd hand) I pray you may be well for many years. (verso) 
(m. 1) Give... P.Oxy. XLVI 3314! 


In the above letter, dated paleographically to the fourth century and sent 
from Babylon? to Oxyrhynchus, the sender, a certain man named Judas, 
writes to his family to inform them of a recent accident and to request their 
immediate help. In the letter Judas outlines to his father and wife that due 
to a fall from a horse he has been badly injured and is unable to make it 
home to Oxyrhynchus. To make matters worse, Judas goes on to inform 
them that he is in dire straits because he cannot get much help from the 
local Babylonians since he is a stranger and does not know anyone. He 
therefore entreats his wife to promptly send her brother to his aid.? While 
there is nothing very unusual about this letter, its contents are relatively 
straightforward and it undoubtedly relates a common enough calamity for 
those who travelled by horse, it does raise an important question for the 
purposes of this investigation; namely, based on the contents of the letter is 
it possible to locate it within a religious category? 


! Translation adapted from NewDocs 3141-142. For an image of this papyrus see Plate 1. 

? The Babylon referred to in the letter is the Egyptian Babylon (Old Cairo) that was 
located near the apex of the Delta. 

3 Though Judas never tells his family within the body of the letter exactly where in 
Babylon he is staying it is likely that such vital information was contained in the address 
on the verso. Unfortunately, much ofthe address on the verso is effaced after the word "give" 
(amödog). 
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Though the letter deals with a mundane affair and there is nothing overtly 
religious about the letter, it begins with a formulaic invocation to “divine 
providence” (N deia npóvot«) for the health of Judas’ father and wife, and 
concludes with a benediction for their well being, “I pray you may be well 
for many years” (Eppw@oda buds evyouat noMoîç xpóvotc). Furthermore, all 
the names that appear in this letter, Judas, Joses, Maria and Isaac, are not 
typical Egyptian, Greek or Roman names, but are broadly speaking biblical 
names and as such would strongly suggest the said Judas was either a Jew 
or a Christian.* However, determining which category to situate this letter 
is no straightforward matter. Though such names seem more Jewish than 
Christian, especially with the case of Judas, Christians frequently employed 
such biblical names in fourth-century Egypt and were numerically far supe- 
rior to Jews at this time.’ 

Since the publication of this letter in 1978 much ink has been spilled over 
its consequent classification.5John Rea, its first editor, was inclined to think 


^ Though less likely in my opinion, it is conceivable that the names could represent a 
Manichaean milieu since Manichaeans incorporated certain biblical elements into their reli- 
gious mythology and as a result some Manichaean devotees carried biblical names in fourth- 
century Egypt. On Manichaean onomastics see Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century 
Papyri, 54. On the evidence for Manichaeism in Egypt see Cornelia Rómer, "Manichaeism 
and Gnosticism in the Papyri," in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, ed. Roger S. Bag- 
nall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 632-642; Iain Gardner and Samuel N.C. Lieu, 
eds., Manichaean Texts from the Roman Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), 119-125; LM.F. Gardner and S.N.C. Lieu, “From Narmouthis (Medinet Madi) to Kel- 
lis (Ismant el-Kharab): Manichaean Documents from Roman Egypt," JRS 86 (1996): 146-169; 
Lieu, Manichaeism, 61-94. To date the only direct evidence for Manichaeism at Oxyrhynchus 
comes in the form often small scraps of papyrus written in Syriac (see. n. 28 in Intro.). More 
recently it has been alleged that two fourth-century letters, P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 and P.Oxy. 
LXXIII 4965, are Manichaean. See Iain Gardner, "Personal Letters from the Manichaean Com- 
munity at Kellis,” in Atti del Terzo Congresso Internazionale di studi “Manicheismo e Oriente 
Cristiano Antico", Arcavacato di Rende-Amantea 31 agosto-5 settembre 1993, ed. Luigi Cirillo 
and Alois van Tongerloo (Lovanii: Brepols, 1997), 87; Rómer, "Manichaeism and Gnosticism," 
639. The recent Manichaean classification of these two letters will be returned to later in this 
chapter. One other letter of early date from Oxyrhynchus and that carries ambiguous biblical 
names, at least for classificatory purposes, is P.Oxy. XXXI 2599 (late III/early IV). Esther and 
Susanna are mentioned in ll. 21-22 (Etc0vp xoi thy ddeApYV cov Lovodvva). 

5 Roger S. Bagnall, “Religious Conversion and Onomastic Change in Early Byzantine 
Egypt," BASP 19 (1982): 105-124. See also G.H.R. Horsley, “Name Change as an Indication of 
Religious Conversion in Antiquity," Numen 34 (1987): 12-13, who notes that in fourth-century 
Egypt Christians tended to favour OT biblical names over NT biblical names. 

6 Epp, “The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus," 38-43; Horsley, “Name 
Change as an Indication of Religious Conversion in Antiquity," 8-10; NewDocs 3141-148; 
E.A. Judge, Rank and Status in the World of the Caesars and St Paul (Broadhead Memo- 
rial Lecture 1981; University of Canterbury Publications 29) (Christchurch, NZ: University of 
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that Judas was a Christian and classified the letter accordingly. He noted 
that even if the name Judas might have been shunned by later Christians, 
for obvious reasons, Eusebius mentions a Christian chronographer in the 
early third century by that very name.’ He also raised the possibility that 
Judas’ reference to a “cup of water" (ll. io—11, xot/jptov Üdaroc) could have 
been a subtle allusion to Mark 9:41, thus increasing the likelihood Judas was 
actually a Christian and not a Jew.? 

In the first article to appear on this letter following its publication, Italian 
papyrologist Giuseppe Tibiletti argued (contra Rea) that Judas was almost 
certainly a Jew rather than a Christian.? For Tibiletti onomastic considera- 
tions figured most prominently; he attempted to show that no single name 
that appeared in the letter was exclusively Christian and that the nature 
of the name cluster, which was predominantly of Jewish origin and drawn 
from the Old Testament (rather than the New Testament), seemed to sup- 
port his identification.'? Shortly after the publication of Tibiletti's article 
the letter was again subject to further scrutiny, this time by Edwin Judge. 
Like Tibiletti, Judge was of the opinion that Judas was a Jew and classified 
the letter accordingly." He argued that there was nothing distinctly Chris- 
tian in the notion of “divine providence” that appeared in the introductory 
invocation of the letter and pointed out the idea was also shared by both 
Jews and Stoics.? Likewise, Judge did not believe the reference to the “cup 
of water" could realistically be considered a genuine scriptural allusion to 
Mark 9:41, as was suggested by Rea.? Furthermore, the key piece of evidence 


Canterbury, 1982), 28-31; Giuseppe Tibiletti, "Appunti su una lettera di Ioudas (P.Oxy. XLVI 
3314),” in Scritti in onore di Orsolina Montevecchi, ed. E. Bresciani, G. Geraci, S. Pernigotti, and 
G. Susini (Bologna: Editrice CLUEB, 1981), 407-411. 
7 P.Oxy. XLVI 3314, p. 103 referencing Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.7.1. 
$ Rea points out that this conjectural allusion is strengthened by a parallel in P.Abinn. 
19.810 (mid IV), which is a sure Christian allusion (ll. 810 [c? no]t[n]pıov tdatog vi z@y 
RuepQv tovrav odx dmodel xov [u]to96v šauro0). Mark 9:41: "Oc yàp äv motion buds nothpiov 
Üdatog Ev övönarı Sti Xoiotod tote, uv Aéyw úp Sti od uh drcoAéoy Tov Lto0óv adtod. 
? Tibiletti, "Appunti su una lettera di Ioudas,” 409. 
10 While Tibiletti focused most of his attention on the names in the letter, he did devote 
a little attention at the start of his article to the reference to "divine providence" and the 
alleged scriptural allusion to Mark 9:41. See Tibiletti, "Appunti su una lettera di Ioudas," 407— 
408. Tibiletti was later criticised by Bagnall because most ofthe onomastic evidence he drew 
on depended on pre-revolt (115-117 CE) evidence. See Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 276 
n.102. 
11 Judge, Rank and Status, 31. 
12 Judge, Rank and Status, 30 (cf. Philo, Flacc 125). 
13 Judge, Rank and Status, 30. 
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contained within the letter that established, at least in Judge’s opinion, that 
Judas was a Jew, was that Judas was unable to obtain much help from the 
locals. As Judge argues, “that Judas can write home and expect his wife to 
come to his aid suggests they knew nothing of the church's lifeline."^ Judge 
thus concluded Judas could not have been a Christian and *may safely be 
left a Jew.” 

The following year, in the third volume of New Documents Illustrating 
Early Christianity, G.H.R. Horsley offered yet another assessment of P.Oxy. 
XLVI 3314.5 Horsley's treatment, which is still the most detailed analysis to 
date, considered a number of factors, both internal and external to the let- 
ter. He began by noting the general dearth of personal letters written by 
Jews and then proceeded to point out that while the phrase "divine provi- 
dence" by itself was not distinctly Christian, it frequently appeared in letters 
otherwise shown to be written by Christians." He then pointed out in a 
detailed, yet somewhat tangential excursus of the phrase “cup of water," 
that though it was a tenuous allusion to Mark 9:41 it nevertheless had a 
Christian precedent.'* Finally, Horsley devoted a considerable section to 
elucidating the names contained within the letter to determine whether 
they favoured a Jewish or Christian provenance.” Heavily influenced by 
Roger Bagnall's work on onomastics and religious conversion, which argued 
for a rapid Christianisation of Egypt in the early fourth century based on 
the marked increase of identifiably Christian names given in various docu- 
ments,? Horsley judged the presence of biblical names most likely favoured 


14 Judge, Rank and Status, 30. For Judge the “church’s lifeline” refers to the aid and 
hospitality travelling Christians could expect from Churches in foreign cities and towns. 
Judge then proceeded to point out that there was no evidence of a Jewish settlement in 
Babylon for which Judas could have appealed for help and that the nearest Jewish settlement 
was 25km down the Nile in Leontopolis. 

15 Judge, Rank and Status, 30. 

16 NewDocs 3.141148. 

17 Withrespectto the dearth ofletters written by Jews Horsley states, “That is no argument 
against it [P.Oxy. XLVI 3314] being Jewish, of course, Jews will have written letters no less than 
anyone else. But at least in view of the dearth of contemporaneous Jewish personal letters 
the onus at this stage rests more heavily upon those who think this new text is Jewish." See 
NewDocs 3442. 

18 A search on the DDBDP reveals that the phrase mot/ptov Üdarrog is rare and only occurs 
in the present letter and in P.Abinn. 18.8—10. 

19 Unfortunately, Horsley devotes little attention to Judge's point about Christian hos- 
pitality and the fact that Judas seems unable to find anybody to help him. Horsley seems to 
dismiss this feature ofthe letter without ever really addressing it, "The argument from silence 
cannot be given much weight” (NewDocs 3.147). 

20 Bagnall, “Religious Conversion.” 
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a Christian milieu since Christians became especially numerous in the early 
fourth century and vastly outnumbered Jews. Accordingly, Horsley came 
down in favour of Judas being a Christian.” 

More recently, the question of Judas' identity was again reopened by 
Eldon Epp in an article where he surveyed the papyrological evidence for 
Jews at Oxyrhynchus.? While noting the ambiguity ofthe letter, Epp argued 
that Judas was almost certainly a Jew and not a Christian.? Though Epp 
largely reiterated points made in earlier literature, noting both their 
strengths and weaknesses, he insisted that the name Judas was the single 
most decisive factor in determining the provenance of the letter. Epp con- 
sidered it virtually inconceivable that a Christian living in the fourth century 
would bear the name Judas. He then marshalled evidence for the “curse of 
Judas," whereby Christians implicitly associated the name with Judas Iscar- 
iot and considered it accursed. Though Epp acknowledged that evidence for 
the curse was mainly confined to Greece, Rome, and parts of Asia Minor 
and that there was no direct evidence for it at Oxyrhynchus, he pointed 
to the presence of an “Anti-Jewish Dialogue" (P.Oxy. XVII 2070) found at 
Oxyrhynchus and dating to the third century that suggested, "at least a cli- 
mate in that period conducive to the use of the Judas curse by Christians."5 
Epp therefore concluded that even though Christians frequently employed 
biblical names and greatly outnumbered Jews in fourth-century Egypt, it is 
highly unlikely that any Christian would have been named Judas. 

The primary purpose of detailing the protracted debate surrounding 
P.Oxy. XLVI 3314 has not been done in order for the present study to now 
position itself within diverging scholarly opinion on the letter, though it 
will be returned to at the conclusion ofthe chapter, but rather because the 
debate surrounding this much disputed letter aptly highlights some of the 
identificatory and classificatory issues that will be considered in this study.?° 


?! NewDocs 3.148. In a later article Horsley still maintained that Judas was a Christian but 
raised the possibility that, “Judas could perhaps be ... a Jewish convert to Christianity." See 
Horsley, *Name Change as an Indication of Religious Conversion in Antiquity," 12. 

22 Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 38-43. Even more recent 
than Epp's article, Malcolm Choat in his study of fourth-century documents thinks that Judas 
was probably a Jew, although he devotes no space within his monograph to specifically 
dealing with P.Oxy. XLVI 3314 but only hints at this via a table of fourth-century documents 
that he includes in his appendix. See Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 167, 175. 

23 Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 42. 

24 Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 40. 

25 Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 40-41. 

26 As Bagnall has noted of this letter, “[it] exemplifies the problem of identification." 
Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 276 n. 102. 
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This letter therefore serves as a useful prelude for the remainder of the chap- 
ter since its unique ambiguities bring to the fore a number of methodologi- 
calissues, both internal and external, that will need to be considered when 
determining whether any subsequent letter treated in this study should be 
classified as emanating from a Christian milieu. 


I. SCHOLARSHIP AND PAPYRUS LETTERS WRITTEN BY CHRISTIANS 


Propelled by the hope of discovering some new literary artifact illuminating 
the ancient Christian past combined with the fact that there is no short- 
age of papyri, as a number of unpublished texts still remain in universities 
and libraries around the world and the sands of Egypt continue to flow 
with new documents," it should come as no surprise that over the course 
of the last century various studies have canvassed the papyrological hold- 
ings in search of ancient letters written by Christians. In fact, the drive to 
discover new Christian documents, be they letters or gospels or some other 
text, has not infrequently driven the search for new papyri and has often 
dominated scholarship interested in looking for evidence of religion/cult 
in the papyri. Consequently, studies seeking to identify letters written by 
Christians first began to appear at the start of the twentieth century when 
large papyri finds began to be popularised and published with some regu- 
larity.” 

The first book-length treatment of the subject, published in 1923 by Ital- 
ian papyrologist Guiseppe Ghedini and titled Lettere cristiane: dai papiri 
greci del III e IV secolo, attempted to bring together in one volume all pub- 
lished letters written by Christians from the fourth century and earlier and 
subsequently identified some forty-four letters.*° In his attempt to iden- 


27 To give some idea statistically of how many papyri still await publication, Peter van 
Minnen has calculated that of the roughly 1,000,000-1,500,000 papyri held in the approxi- 
mately 1,400 known collections worldwide only about 72,500 of these papyri have been pub- 
lished. See Peter van Minnen, “The Future of Papyrology,” in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrol- 
ogy, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 644-647; Peter van Minnen, 
“The Millennium of Papyrology (2001-?),” in Akten des 23. internationalen Papyrologenkon- 
gresses, ed. B. Palme (Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
2007), 705-709. These figures do not take into account the number of unpublished papyri in 
unknown collections, of which there are undoubtedly more than a few. 

28 Roger S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton 
University Press, 2009), 17-21; Choat, Beliefand Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 10, 135. 

29 Charles Wessley, Les plus anciens monuments du christianisme écrits sur papyrus II 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1924), 16-212; DACL 8.2778-2795. 

30 For a tabular listing of these letters see Table 27 in the Appendix. 
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tify every “Christian Letter” (Lettera Cristiana) Ghedini sought to lay out 
a methodological framework for identifying such letters.*! While Ghedini 
considered a number of factors, such as the format of the letter, its open- 
ing and closing formulae, the employment of contractions (nomina sacra) 
and references to various ecclesiastical offices or titles, he was especially 
interested in examining certain phrases that carried religious overtones or 
employed monotheistic phraseology since they frequently occurred in a 
number of letters (e.g. 9 yápic, cov Heß, Oeod 0£Xovroc, Bod Bov9o0vroc, oldev 
ó 0£oc, etc.).? Though Ghedini was aware that certain monotheistic phrases 
did not always assure the letter writer was a Christian, as there were exam- 
ples where such phraseology appeared in distinctively non-Christian letters, 
he believed the inclusion of such phrases in a letter usually suggested Chris- 
tian authorship. As a result, he classified a number of letters as Christian 
based on very tenuous evidence. However, many of his designations were 
either contested or rejected outright in subsequent scholarship.?? 

Though a few studies appeared after Ghedini's seminal work; the 
next major study to appear on the subject was done by another Italian 


3! Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, esp. 1-43. 

32 Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, 8-9, 16-17, 37-41. See also Giuseppe Ghedini, “Di alcuni 
elementi religiosi pagani nelle epistole private greche dei papiri," Stud. del. Scuol. Pap. 2 
(1917): 51-76. 

33 Of the forty-four letters appearing in his work, almost half were probably not written 
by Christians as the criteria by which they were identified are ambiguous: BGU I 27, BGU I 
246, P.Oxy. XIV 1678, P.Oxy. XIV 1773, P.Oxy. IX 1220, P.Oxy. XIV 1763, P.Oxy. XIV 1682, P.Lond. 
III 982, BGU III 984, P.Oxy. XII 1593, P.Oxy. I 120, P.Fay. I 136, P.Oxy. X 1298, P.Oxy. XIV 1683, 
P.Oxy. XIV 1775. Ghedini's work was later subject to a telling critique by H.I. Bell in which he 
argued that many ofthe letters Ghedini included could not definitively be regarded as Chris- 
tian. See H.L Bell, “Evidences of Christianity," 192-200. In a later article Ghedini attempted 
to refine his argument on monotheistic phraseology and argued that while “pagans” might 
occasionally employ monotheistic phraseology when invoking a specific deity it is unlikely 
that they would drop the definite article and that perhaps only a Christian would employ the 
term 9¢6¢ without the definite article. Thus all cases where 0£óc appears without the definite 
article are likely Christian. See Giuseppe Ghedini, “Paganesimo e cristianesimo nelle lettere 
papiracee greche dei primi secoli d. Cr," in Atti del IV Congresso internazionale di papirologia: 
Firenze, 28 aprile-2 maggio 1935, XIII, reprint, 1935 (Milano: Cisalpino—La Goliardica, 1976), 
334-344- 

34 The two principal works were by Maria Teresa Cavassini and José O'Callaghan. Maria 
Teresa Cavassini, "Lettere cristiane nei papiri greci d'Egitto," Aegyptus 34 (1954): 266—282. In 
this article Cavassini simply updated Ghedini's work with the letters that had been published 
in the thirty year period since his work first appeared. She listed some 116 Christian letters 
between the second and fourth/fifth centuries. However, in many cases she simply perpet- 
uated many of the problems that were inherent with Ghedini's work. O'Callaghan, Cartsa 
Cristianas Griegas del Siglo V. O'Callaghan simply brought together in one volume every letter 
he identified as a "letra cristiana" (Christian letter) that dated to the fifth century. He devoted 
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papyrologist, Mario Naldini, nearly half a century later, in 1968.55 In scope 
Naldini's work was modelled on Ghedini's as he attempted to identify and 
bring together in one volume every published letter that pre-dated the fifth 
century where Christian authorship seemed apparent.?* In total, Naldini 
identified ninety-seven letters, many of which had been published since the 
time Ghedini's work first appeared.? While Naldini included many of Ghe- 
dini's letters, he also rejected certain of them because he felt they lacked 
sufficient evidence to reasonably posit Christian authorship.** Granted that 
Naldini’s work was methodologically more sophisticated that Ghedini's it 
was still subject to many ofthe same shortcomings, albeit on a smaller scale. 
As with his predecessor, Naldini was too inclusive and often tried to max- 
imise the evidence by including letters based on very tenuous markers.? As 
a result, his work was met with mixed reactions in later scholarship.” 


no explicit attention to methodological issues surrounding his identifications beyond merely 
highlighting them in each letter. See also John G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1933), 136-191. 

35 Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto. 

36 Naldini did not include letters from certain archives. No. 40 is the only one from the 
Abinnaeus archive. See NewDocs 4.59. 

37 Fora tabular listing of these letters see Table 28 in the appendix. In the second edition 
of his work published in 1998 Naldini added an additional section that included a list of 
some ofthe Christian letters published since the first edition as well as a compendium ofthe 
secondary literature that had appeared on each of the letters appearing in the first edition. 
See Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 419-457. 

38 See Table 27 in appendix for the letters Naldini rejected. In the opening chapter of Nal- 
dini's work, entitled "Elementi religiosi cristiani," he laid out ten factors that guided his inves- 
tigation and that he believed were important criteria for establishing Christian authorship: 1 
L'uso di deög, 2 Il saluto iniziale, 3 Formulae varie, 4 à8£Aqóc, 5 dyandv—eyanyto6c—ayann, 
6 npeoßürepog, 7 Osservazioni sul prescritto, 8 Nomina sacra, 9 Monogrammi cristiani, 10 Il 
simbolo xuy 90. While there was naturally some overlap with Ghedini's criteria, Naldini's 
framework was somewhat expanded as it included factors Ghedini had not considered and 
represented a more sophisticated and nuanced analysis of the critical issues at play. On this 
front Naldini benefited from the number of papyri that had come to light in the almost fifty 
years separating the two works. 

3? The very first letter Naldini included in his work, P.Mich. VIII 482 (23 August 133), was 
identified as a Christian letter because it allegedly contained a biblical reminiscence in ll. 15- 
17 to Ruth 1:16. However, the verbal agreement is extremely slight and the phrase is quite 
general, making it a very unlikely reminiscence. B.F. Harris has remarked that this alleged 
reminiscence is very improbable, noting that, "the Ruth passage is forcibly expressed and 
marked by verbal repetition, whereas our letter [P.Mich. VIII 482] is surely a much more 
general sentiment." See B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes and Reminiscences in Christian Papyri,” 
in Proceedings ofthe XIV International Congress of Papyrologists, ed. P.J. Parsons, J.R. Rea, and 
E.G. Turner (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1975), 158. 

40 The most comprehensive critique of Naldini's work was done by Polish papyrologist 
Ewa Wipszycka. In a lengthy review she argued that in only forty-six of the ninety-seven 
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In the last forty years since Naldini’s work first appeared two additional 
works on the subject have emerged, by Giuseppe Tibiletti and Malcolm 
Choat respectively." Both scholars, however, have taken a different ap- 
proach to the subject. Whereas Ghedini and Naldini started with letters 
written by Christians, these two studies have started with letters gener- 
ally and then attempted to identify various factors within the letters that 
point to different religious provenances (i.e. Christian, Jewish, Pagan, and 
in Choat's case Manichaean). Yet, despite the differences in approach, both 
studies are clearly indebted to the works of Ghedini and Naldini since their 
general frameworks follow them closely. 

In Tibiletti's work, he began with a list of 546 letters dated to the third/ 
fourth and fourth centuries and identified those that could securely be iden- 
tified as written by Christians and those that could securely be identified 
as written by pagans.? He then picked up on many of the issues Ghe- 
dini and Naldini had focused on and then added some of his own.“ Like 
Tibiletti, Choat's work examines issues of religious identification (“belief 
and cult") without a specific focus on Christianity, although his investiga- 
tion constantly treats issues surrounding Christian authorship. However, 
whereas Tibiletti restricted his examination to Greek letters ofthe third and 
fourth centuries, Choat expands his investigation to include other types of 


letters identified by Naldini could Christian provenance be reasonably established. See Ewa 
Wipszycka, "Remarques sur les lettres privées chrétiennes des II*-IV* siècles (à propos d'un 
livre de M. Naldini),” JJP 18 (1974): 203-221. She argued that Nos. 1-3, 7-12, 18, 22, 27, 32, 38, 
44-46, 55, 57-59, 62, 63 65, 66, 69, 70, 71, 73, 76 and 81 could not be definitively identified, 
Nos. 14217 were definitely pagan, and Nos. 82-97 were later than the fourth century and 
therefore beyond the temporal scope of Naldini's examination. Naldini later responded to 
Wipszycka's criticisms in two separate articles. See Mario Naldini, "In margine alle "lettere 
cristiane’ nei papiri,” CC/Cr 2 (1981): 167-176; Mario Naldini, "In margine alle lettere cristiane’ 
nei papiri,” [JP 19 (1983): 163-168. 

^! Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C.; Choat, Belief and 
Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri. Though these two studies represent the most significant 
contributions to the subject, a number of other smaller studies have also appeared. See 
G.R. Stanton, "The Proposed Earliest Christian Letter on Papyrus and the Origin of the Term 
Philalellia," ZPE 54 (1984): 49-63; Judge and Pickering, “Papyrus Documentation of Church 
and Community in Egypt"; Colin J. Hemer, "Ammonius to Apollonius, Greeting," Buried 
History 12 (1976): 84-91; NewDocs 4.57-63; A.M. Nobbs, “Formulas of Belief’; Malcolm Choat 
and Alanna Nobbs, “Monotheistic Formulae of Belief in Greek Letters on Papyrus from the 
Second to the Fourth Century,” Journal of Greco-Roman Christianity and Judaism 2 (2001- 
2005): 36-51. 

42 Of the 546 letters Tibiletti lists, he identified 107 letters as certainly written by Chris- 
tians, 98 as certainly written by pagans, and the remaining 341 as uncertain. See also NewDocs 
4.59. 

55 Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 107-125. 
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documents, both “private” and “public,” written in Coptic and Greek. With 
an emphasis on fourth-century documents Choat primarily seeks to eluci- 
date what words and word patterns within a text can, and perhaps more 
importantly cannot, tell about the religious provenance of a text.^ The 
upshot of Choat’s work is that it shows how devotees of different tradi- 
tions typically employed the same, or in many cases similar language, to 
express religiosity in documentary texts, thus disposing of the view that by 
the fourth century Christians had effectively created a unique discourse that 
allows their literature to be easily distinguished and identified. 


II. MARKERS OF CHRISTIAN IDENTITY WITHIN LETTERS 


While the present attempt to identify letters written by Christians will be 
indebted in many respects to the earlier studies just surveyed, its approach 
to the Oxyrhynchus letters will represent a slight methodological variation. 
Instead of simply establishing a set of criteria derived from previous studies 
and then proceed chronologically through the extant letters by comparing 
individual letters to see if they contain the necessary criteria, this study will 
attempt to take a more natural approach. It will begin by focusing on those 
textual markers of Christian identity that are unique and will then gradu- 
ally branch out by considering other less distinct characteristics that will be 
derived from the letters already identified. What therefore is being sought is 
the convergence ofa number of indicators that either establishes or strongly 
points toward Christian authorship.* The point of this examination then is 
not to establish just one data set that forces identification and classification 
upon every letter, but rather to take a more nuanced approach and gen- 
erate multiple sets: one that contains letters where Christian authorship is 
certain, another where Christian authorship is probable or even likely, and 


44 Choat acknowledges at the beginning of his work that in order to accurately take 
account of all fourth-century documentation he must include all documents dated third/ 
fourth century and fourth/fifth century. See Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 
7-8. 

^5 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 155-171, where Choat lists and classifies 
some 721 different letters. 

46 As Alanna Nobbs has pointed out, "The conjunction of several possible Christian 
features surely increases the likelihood that we are dealing with a Christian text." See A.M. 
Nobbs, “Formulas of Belief,” 236. Also helpful on this front is the work of Jonathan Z. Smith 
in which he argues that identification and classification should be based on a polythetic 
approach and not on a monothetic approach. See Jonathan Z. Smith, “Fences and Neighbours: 
Some Contours of Early Judaism," in Imagining Religion: From Babylon to Jonestown (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982), 1-18. 
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one where Christian authorship is merely possible.” The natural advantage 
of this approach is that it both avoids the risk of trying to maximise the 
evidence, which consequently distorts the data set, or of minimising the evi- 
dence and essentialising the process down to a single sine qua non by which 
identification can be made. 


i. The Nomen Christianum and Self-Identification 


As this investigation is seeking to identify letters written by Christians, per- 
haps the most obvious way to proceed is to begin by looking for letters 
where the epithet “Christian” appears.* At least by the end of the first cen- 
tury CE this term began to gain some currency among non-Christians as an 
epithet to identify members ofthe early Jesus movement and by the begin- 
ning of the second century began to be employed by Christians themselves 
as a means of self-identification.? While the epithet "Christian" certainly 
appears to have derived from the word “Christ” (xptoTóç = ypiw),°° to an out- 
sider who might not have been necessarily familiar with the association it 
sometimes appears that it was taken to have an association with the adjec- 
tive xypnocóc (good) since the iota of xpıotiavög is periodically replaced by 
an eta.°' Nevertheless, given the periodic evidence of itacistic changes it is 


47 This idea is derived from Gideon Bohak's critique of the CPJ and JIGRE in which he 
highlights the problem inherent to both works’ identification and inclusion of “Jewish” papyri 
and inscriptions. See Gideon Bohak, “Good Jews, Bad Jews, and Non-Jews in Greek Papyri and 
Inscriptions," APF Beiheft 3 (1997): 105-112 (esp. 112). 

48 Here I am influenced by the direction taken by Victor Tcherikover, editor of the CPJ, 
who lays out at the beginning of CP] I the criteria by which he included papyri into the series. 
For Tcherikover the first and most secure marker was whether someone in a document was 
specifically identified as a Iovdatoc or a 'Egpatoc. 

49 The term “Christian” (yptottavdc) is first employed at Acts 11:26 to identify members 
of the early Jesus movement in Antioch. Later in Acts 26:28 the epithet is employed by 
Agrippa II to identify a member ofthe movement and is again employed in1 Pet 4:16 in a legal 
sense concerning persecution. The first Christian to actually identify himself by the epithet 
is Ignatius of Antioch (Rom. 3.1). For additional early usage see: Pliny, Ep. 10.96; Tacitus, Ann. 
15.44; Lucian, Alex.38.6; Justin, 1 Apol. 7.4, 2 Apol. 2.10, 12, 15; Mart. Pol. 10.1. 

50 TDNT 9.493-580. 

5! The most famous example may be taken from Suetonius in the early second century cE 
who writes that the Jews of Rome continually rioted in the reign of Claudius “provoked by 
Chrestus." (Suetonius, Claud. 25.4). Though there is debate over whether or not Suetonius 
really meant "Christus," a century later Tertullian complains that non-Christians still do not 
pronounce the name correctly and he reiterates that he is a “Christian” not a “Chrestian.” 
(Tertullian, Nat. 1.3.8-9). In the Codex Sinaiticus at Acts 11:26 and 26:28 yptotiavdc is spelled 
xpnortiavös. On the association of the epithet "Christian" with ypyotös (good) see Justin, 1 Apol. 
44. 
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not always clear if such a distinction is being made consciously or whether 
it is simply a mispronunciation.” Turning to the documentary evidence for 
the use of the epithet it is spelled at least four different ways in papyri: xpı- 
OTIAVÖG; xprjoxtavóc; xprctovóc; and xpyriavös.” Though divergent spellings 
are attested in the material from Oxyrhynchus, in every instance the eta 
replaces the iota, and in the letters specifically the epithet is employed 
on three separate occasions: SB XII 10772 (III); P.Laur. II 42 (IV/V); P.Oxy. 
XLII 3149 (V (?)).5 However, a close examination of the respective letters 
reveals that only in the case of P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 is the epithet deliberately 
usedas a self-reference, establishing Christian authorship; SB XII 10772 gives 
no indication the letter writer is a Christian as the epithet is used to iden- 
tify someone else and likewise with P.Laur. II 42 the epithet is not employed 
self-referentially.’” 

In P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 the sender, a certain Heras, writes to a certain Apa 
Theon in order to recommend another individual. In the opening line 


52 Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri (Vol. I), 235-239. See also Walter Shandruk, "The 
Interchange of t and y in Spelling xpıoT- in Documentary Papyri," BASP 47 (2010): 205-219. 

53 Orsolina Montevecchi, “Nomen Christianum," in Bibbia e papiri: Luce dai papiri sulla 
Bibbia greca (Barcelona: Institut de Teologia Fonamental, 1999), 155. 

54 Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 203. P.Oxy. XLII 3035 (28 February 256) Order of 
Arrest, in ll. 3-5 it reads, "Immediately send up Petosorapis, son of Horus, Chrestian" (¿£wurñç 
avanenbarte Iletooopänıs "Opou xpncıavöv). P.Oxy. XLII 3119 (259-260) Official Correspon- 
dence. While this text is very fragmentary the term “Chrestians” (xpnortiavol) can be clearly 
seen at the beginning of ll. 14 and 18. 

55 This papyrus was first published as PSI XIV 1412 and SB VI 9451. Its republication as 
SB XII 10772 was necessitated when Finnish papyrologist Heikki Koskenniemi discovered an 
additional piece of this letter in the Florence collection and expanded the text from 16 to 23 
lines. See Heikki Koskenniemi, "Epistula Sarapammonis P.S.I. 1412 Particula Aucta,” Arctos 5 
(1967): 79-84. 

56 In P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 (V-VI) the editor employs the epithet "Christian" in his translation 
ofthe letter but it does not actually appear in the letter itself. 

57 A convincing reconstruction of SB XII 1077240 reads 8tà) Latov tod xpya(t)ta[vod] 
("through Sotas the Christian"). On this reading see P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 n. 2. In this letter a cer- 
tain Sotas is employed by the author to transport some money from Antioch to Oxyrhynchus. 
For a lucid treatment of this letter see Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 136-144. 

58 Apa (ra) is derived from the Aramaic determination xx from the Heb. 2x (father) 
and is roughly equivalent to the Greek naryp. It is frequently used as a reverential title 
of address in the papyri beginning in the Byzantine period. According to G.W.H. Lampe, 
Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. aßßäs, agg: “father, abbot. Title of respect accorded to monks 
in general, especially to prominent monks and abotts of monasteries. Title of respect given 
to priests and bishops as spiritual fathers." It would appear that dma and aßß& are simply 
interchangeable and connote no difference of title. On the interchange of B and v see Gignac, 
A Grammar of the Greek Papyri (Vol. I), 63-64. See also T. Derda and E. Wipszycka, "L'emploi 
des titres abba, apa et papas dans l'Égypte byzantine,” JJP 24 (1994): 23-54. 
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of address Heras makes it clear to Apa Theon that he is a Christian as he 


specifically points this out:°° 

Recto 
+ yo YOaG- 
w Cot, dma Oé- 
wv, Hpäs xp- 
n(a)tLoves ey 

5 xu(plo) O(e)@ xaipew. 
Emepipoa mp[ö]s 
ge tov adv oð- 
Aov 'Eoptáctov. 
xat[à] Thy gvv- 

10 vAderav yápt- 
gov AUTH EÏ TL 
&v EXEIG. TAÛT- 
a evploxets 
Tapà Tod xy(piov). . 

15 E.E Xp. 


I write to you, Apa Theon, I, Heras, a Christian, greetings in the Lord God.‘ I 
send you your slave Heortasius. According to custom grant him anything that 
you have. This you will find from before the Lord ...%1 


Within the context of this letter Heras explicitly states that he is a Chris- 
tian as a way of lending credibility to his recommendation and likely did so 
because he is unknown by Apa Theon.* Unfortunately, given the laconic 
nature of the letter it is impossible to determine for what specific pur- 
pose Heortasius was being recommended. Even though both the sender 


59 Orthographic errors (except for Il. 3-4, xpy(o)tiavös = xpı(o)riavös) in the original 
text have not been reproduced but have been corrected in this transcription. This letter is 
also reproduced in Timothy Teeter, "Christian Letters of Recommendation in the Papyrus 
Record," The Patristic & Byzantine Review 9, no. 1 (1990): 67. For an image of this papyrus see 
Plate 2. 

60 On the unusual epistolary prescript at the start of this letter see Nikolaos Gonis, "Some 
Curious Prescripts (Native Languages in Greek Dress?)," BASP 42 (2005): 41-42, who argues 
that it likely contains Copticisms and emanates from a monastic environment. 

61 English translation adapted from P.Oxy. XLIII p. 134. 

62 While it is implied within the letter that "Christians" can be trusted, it must never- 
theless be wondered how much weight this reference would have actually carried with the 
addressee. The editor ofthe text was also somewhat puzzled why Heras would have thought 
that being a Christian would have somehow strengthened his appeal. He noted that perhaps 
the term was being used in a technical sense to mean a “baptized” Christian or a “neophyte 
before the catechuminate." P.Oxy. XLIII p. 134 n. 3-4. 
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and addressee were Christians it need not automatically be assumed that it 
had to do with some ecclesiastical matter.‘ 

Determining the authorship of P.Laur. II 42 is not nearly as straightfor- 
ward as P.Oxy. XLIII 3149. While the author, whose name does not appear 
in the letter, employs the epithet "Christian" it is not used as a self-reference 
but is used to identify someone else. In this letter the sender rebukes the 
addressee since he has engaged in “worldly business" (np&yuara tod xócpov) 
with a lady that he identifies as a "Christian":* 


Verso 


Oavpdlw Ttc dxovous ec 5 TAXym vadrng ¿v vois Epcot 
bp Àv Eoriv xal NuEAncas adtov auvaaßeodaı [soot [- 
bmodeEduevos yàp tov yópov dneveyxety elc BapuA va 
16 prov cxedov dvjAccev. Boy Sycov obv elite dich cod 

5 Elte A&ıwaeı tots Stapepov{v}aw Ma&luou ñ AdAtos abröv 
cvvAaßesdau- Staxivel yap ev Tots LEpEeot UF Lav Svvar(v) ToL 
dé of °° YWannoöpß 2Ymoucot AdAtog adtov ouvAaßeodau. 
pedvats YAP Eotiv xol xoucíjc rrpootpéosoc. 


cm. 2 

[ ].[.. ] tov xoxóv vadtyy navre 

10 [ A ]aécOot adtov Entaxöcıa ór À Q 
[ ] . . siç BaBuAGva xai t&vpoxócto 


Recto 


T&v EhuTMOnyv xal AvTobpmela Mave opóðpa Stott [tò xaxov] 
éxóA mco momoys npäypa torodro "Aßndrı xpyoriavn obco, ƏtóTt 
xai Aai) odca xal pndérote eüpéOv npodypata tod xdcpov. 


63 Letters of Recommendation were especially popular with Christians in late antiquity 
and were typically provided by ecclesiastical leaders to members of their congregation so 
that they could more easily obtain some hospitality when they travelled abroad or entered 
into a new community. See Cam Grey, “Letters of Recommendation and the Circulation of 
Rural Laborers in the Late Roman West,” in Travel, Communication and Geography in Late 
Antiquity: Sacred and Profane, ed. Linda Ellis and Frank L. Kidner (Aldershot, Hants, England; 
Vurlington, VT: Ashgate, 2004), 25-40; Timothy M. Teeter, “Letters of Recommendation 
or Letters of Peace?” APF Beiheft 3 (1997): 954-960; Timothy Teeter, “Christian Letters of 
Recommendation”; NewDocs 8.169-172; Kurt Treu, “Christliche Empfehlungs-Schemabriefe 
auf Papyrus,” in Zetesis. Album Amicorum Door Vrienden en Collega’s Aangeboden Aan Prof. 
Dr. E. de Strycker Ter Gelegenheid Van Zijn 65e Verjaardag (Antwerpen De Nederlandsche: 
Boekhandel, 1973), 629-636. 

64 Orthographic errors (except for l. 13 ypnottavy = xpıotiavn) in the original text have 
not been reproduced but have been corrected in this transcription. This letter is somewhat 
confusing given that the verso appears to precede the material on the recto. See Choat, Belief 
and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 47; NewDocs 2.172173; Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri 
greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 196-197 (no. 34). 
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cm. 2 
15 yvadı tt onexovAdtwpa yeyovev Geddwpoc ó Tneitng. 
MAdev nerdt Oéwvoç Tod &deAGoO pov. 


(Verso) I am amazed that, having known that Tletes, the sailor, is with you, 
you did not help him also. While he put an effort in transporting the goods 
to Babylon,‘ he consumed almost half of it. So begin to help him and ask the 
people of Maximus and Dolis to help him because he wanders in your region 
and the peasant of Dolis is coming from Pammourb can help him. He is a 
drunk and has bad habits ... the evil sailor ... he takes seven hundred dipla . . 
to Babylon and 400. (recto) I was very annoyed and we are grieved that you 
dared to do such a thing to Atheas,® who is a Christian woman, because she is 
also alaywoman and she has never been discovered (doing) worldly business. 
Know that Theodorus from Teis% has become a speculator. He came with 
Theon, my brother.‘® 


While the editor of the text took the phrase xpyortiavn obce to refer to the 
addressee,® it would actually appear that it refers to Atheas.” The point that 
is therefore being made in the letter is that a "Christian" woman ought to be 
treated in a certain way as some of them attempted to abstain from worldly 
affairs. However, just because the author employs the epithet "Christian" 
it does not necessarily follow that he/she is also a Christian. Nevertheless, 
it may be wondered whether a non-Christian would rebuke someone for 
conducting “worldly business" with a Christian lady. Therefore, given the 
tentative date ofthe letter to the fifth century coupled with the unlikelihood 
that a non-Christian would feel inclined to rebuke someone for such activity 
it is quite probable this letter was written by a Christian.” 


$5 The Babylon referred to in the letter is the Egyptian Babylon (Old Cairo) that was 
located near the apex of the Delta. Same as in P.Oxy. XLVI 3314.19 (IV) treated previously. 

$6 According to BL 7.76 Atheas may read Atheatis. 

67 This is an Oxyrhynchite village located somewhere within the Thmoisepho Toparchy. 
See Amin Benaissa, Rural Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite Nome: A Papyrological Survey 
(Köln/Leuven: Trismegistos Online Publications, 2009), 336-338; Paola Pruneti, I centri abi- 
tati dell'Ossirinchite: Repertorio toponomastico (Pap. Flor. IX) (Firenze: Edizioni Gonnelli, 
1981), 203-204. 

$8 English translation adapted from NewDocs 2.173. 

69 NewDocs 2.173 follows this translation. 

70 Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 196—197 (no. 34); Bagnall, 
Egypt in Late Antiquity, 282 n. 126; Susanna Elm, Virgins of God: The Making of Asceticism in 
Late Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 236 n. 27; Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth- 
Century Papyri, 47—48 n. 185; Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 39 n. 57. 

71 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 39 n. 57, also believes that the context suggests the 
author of the letter was a Christian. 
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In light of the paucity of the use of the epithet “Christian” it is obviously 
not a very helpful marker for the purposes of the present study. But its 
noticeable absence does raise an important question, which is, why does 
it not appear more frequently in the letters? Though it might be tempting 
to resort to the theory of persecution to partially account for the rare use 
of the epithet,” since it is never used self-referentially until after the peace 
of Constantine, in most cases this seems highly unlikely.” Most letters rep- 
resent personal correspondences, usually sent between friends and family, 
and in these letters there would have been no genuine reason to conceal 
one's Christian identity for fear of persecution. Therefore, a more plausi- 
ble explanation for why Christians did not usually identify themselves using 
this epithet was because it would have often been pointless within the letter. 
While such explicit identification would be extremely helpful to the mod- 
ern scholar, such extraneous information would in many cases have been 
quite unnecessary since it would have either had no relevance to the letter 
or would have been pedantic since the addressee might have already known 
such information. That this is actually the case in most instances is sug- 
gested from P.Oxy. XLIII 3149. The only reason why Heras identified himself 
as a "Christian" in this letter was because he felt it might have some rele- 
vance in bolstering his request since the addressee was apparently unaware 
of such information.” 


7? R. Rémondon, "L'Égypte et la suprême résistance au christianisme (v*—vii? siecles)," 
Bulletin de l'Institut français d'archéologie orientale 51 (1952): 63—78. More recently John Rea, 
the editor of P.Oxy. LXIII 4365, a short letter detailing the exchange of Christian books, has 
suggested in the introduction to the letter that the names ofthe sender and the addressee are 
deliberately omitted since the sender wanted to maintain discretion because it was unsafe 
to openly profess Christianity. 

73 A.M. Nobbs, “Formulas of Belief,” 234; Ewa Wipszycka, "La christianisation de l'Égypte 
aux iv*—vi* siècles. Aspects sociaux et ethniques," Aegyptus 68 (1988): 18-120; H.L Bell, 
"Evidences of Christianity," 198. 

74 A survey of the letters from Oxyrhynchus reveals that in this regard Christians do not 
appear to be any different from any other religious group as there is no instance where a 
Jew, or a Manichaean, or a worshipper of some deity felt impressed to identify themselves 
by reference to cult affiliation. A search of documents provenanced to Oxyrhynchus reveals 
that the epithet “Jew” (‘Iovdatoc) is most often used by non-Jews as a means of identifica- 
tion (P.Oxy. XVI 2019.20 [VI]; P.Oxy. LV 3805.56 [ca. 566]). While it appears that in P.Oxy. 
XLIV 3203.7 (400) the term "Tov3otoc is being used self referentially, it is likely the work of 
the scribe who composed the text since the document contains an illiteracy formula (I. 28). 
See also Choat, Belief'and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 49, who notes that this phenomenon 
extends beyond letters to other sorts of documents. 
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ii. Crosses and Monograms 


Besides the self-referential use of the epithet “Christian,” or more accu- 
rately, “Chrestian,” P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 also contains another marker that came 
to be associated with Christian identity and establishes Christian author- 
ship. Just before the first line of text in the left margin can be seen the 
distinct symbol of the cross (+). While the cross in P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 must 
surely be taken as a Christian symbol, not every cross or saltire pattern 
to appear in a letter should automatically be regarded as a visual refer- 
ence to the crucifixion, thereby establishing Christian authorship. A num- 
ber of different cross-like symbols appear in documents and letters but 
function in a variety of ways that carry no Christian implications. How- 
ever, the employment of the cross in P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 is not to be easily 
confused with non-Christian uses of similar symbols since the cross in this 
letter is clearly decorative as it does not appear within the body of the 
letter but in the upper left hand margin—effectively serving no other pur- 
pose. 

A search for these types of decorative crosses among the letters from 
Oxyrhynchus reveals that they can be found in an additional ninety-six 
letters.”° In each case the cross that is employed roughly resembles the 
Greek cross and it mostly appears in the left margin at either the beginning 
or the end of the letter.” Yet, the cross symbol does not begin to appear 


75 In certain types of documents, mostly orders of arrest, crosses resembling the form of 
the St. Andrew's cross (X) appear near the bottom to prevent any unauthorised additions: 
P.Oxy. XXXI 2576.4—5 Order of Arrest (III); P.Oxy. XLII 3130.4 Order of Arrest (II/III); P.Oxy. 
LXI 4115.4 Order of Arrest (1st half of III). In P.Oxy. XLII 3057 Letter of Ammonius (I/II) an 
unusual reference is made in 1. 3 to a “crossed letter" (thy xextacpevyy éniotoAr). Likewise, 
some letters contain an X midway through the address to mark the place for fastening or 
sealing the letter and in other documents crosses are used to mark the indiction year: SB 
V 7572 Letter (early II); P.Mich. III 202 Letter (5 May 105); Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Let- 
ters from Ancient Egypt, 33; Katelijn Vandorpe, Breaking the Seal of Secrecy: Sealing Practises 
in Greco-Roman and Byzantine Egypt Based on Greek, Demotic and Latin Papyrological Evi- 
dence (Leiden: Papyrologisch instituut, 1995); P.W. Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer, 
Second Edition Revised (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1994), 173; Alain Blanchard, Sigles et Abreviations 
dans les Papyrus Documentaires Grecs: Recherches de Paleographie. Institute of Classical Stud- 
ies, Bulletin Supplement No. 30 (London: Institute of Classical Studies, 1974), 41. Large crosses 
are even employed to "cancel out” (eis &xbewotv) documents but in such cases their func- 
tion is immediately obvious as they are superimposed over the text they are voiding. See 
P.Col. X 249 (1). 

76 Fora list of these letters see Table 4 in the appendix. 

77 The Latin cross or crux ordinaria, where the vertical stroke is noticeably longer than 
the intersecting horizontal stroke is not attested. 
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in any letter until at least the mid to late fourth century,” after which it 
gradually gains in popularity and by the sixth and seventh centuries appears 
on almost every letter.” 

A related symbol that is sometimes found in letters marked with crosses 
or sometimes appears on its own is the staurogram. This symbol, or perhaps 
monogram, has the shape ofa cross and is formed by superimposing the let- 
ter rho over a tau (F). It is first attested in certain second and third-century 
copies of the Gospels, albeit inconsistently, within the nomen sacrum for 
the noun otavpds and its accompanying verb otaupöw to represent the let- 
ters tau and rho (coc). While it has been argued this symbol was derived 
from the Egyptian ankh (a symbol for "life") it is more likely that it devel- 
oped independently within the Christian tradition as the earliest pictorial 
representation of the crucifixion.*! 


78 The earliest letter that may contain the symbol of the cross is P.Oxy. LVI 3862 (IV-V). 
In this letter it appears over the first line of text in the middle of the line. 

79 While this observation may seem unusual, given the centrality of the cross in modern 
Christianity, it was not until well into the fourth century that the cross came to be regarded as 
an important Christian symbol. In fact, it was not until after the alleged vision of Constantine 
prior to the battle at the Milvian Bridge in 312, in which he claimed to have seen a vision 
of the “cross” in the sky, and the apparent rediscovery of the Cross on which Jesus was 
crucified by Helena in Jerusalem some twelve years later (ca. 326) that the symbol began 
to gain popularity (Eusebius, Vit. Const. 1.28, 40; Cyril, Cat. lect. 4.10; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 
1.17; Sozomen. Hist. eccl. 2.1). See Graydon F. Snyder, Ante Pacem: Archaeological Evidence 
of Church Life Before Constantine (Macon, GA.: Mercer University Press, 2003), 58-64. As 
Orsolina Montevecchi has pointed out, part of the reason the symbol of the cross does not 
appear until quite late in the papyrological record is because it took some time to overcome 
the stigma of worshipping a crucified criminal, especially in a world where crucifixion was 
not abolished until the fourth century: “I cristiani nei primi tre secoli—ed oltre—non hanno 
mai contrassegnato documenti o lettere con la croce. E cid per due motivi: in primo luogo 
perché ben presto erano stati identificati come gli adoratori di un uomo crocifisso: per 
prudenza si evitava quello che poteva essere un segno di riconoscimento; in secondo luogo 
perché il supplizio della croce, orribile e infamante, era tuttora in vigore, e destava un orrore 
istintivo nei cristiani stessi ... Solo dopo il ritrovamento della croce di Cristo in Geresalemme 
e dopo l'abolizione del supplizio della croce come pena di morte, la croce entró nel culto." 
See Orsolina Montevecchi, “THN EIIIZTOAHN KEXIAXMENHN P.Oxy. XLII 3057,” Aegyptus 
80 (2000): 190-191. 

80 In 3566 it appears on ten different occasions in the nineteenth chapter of John (John 19:6 
[x 3], 15 [x 2], 16, 18, 19, 25, 31); B45 at Matthew 26:2; P75 at Luke 9:23 and 14:27. See also Kurt 
Aland, "Neue Neutestamentliche Papyri IL" NTS 10 (1963-1964): 77-79. 

81 Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 25; Larry H. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: 
Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2006), 139-152; Larry Hurtado, "The Staurogram in Early Christian Manuscripts: 
The Earliest Visual Reference to the Crucified Jesus?" in New Testament Manuscripts: Their 
Texts and Their World, ed. T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas (Leiden: E.J.Brill, 2006), 212-214. Hurtado 
notes that already in the Epistle of Barnabas (9.8) the letter tau is clearly understood to 
represent the cross. 
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In the letters from Oxyrhynchus the staurogram never seems to occur 
within a nomen sacrum and always appears as a freestanding decorative 
symbol.? In most cases it appears at either the beginning or end ofa letter 
and may stand on its own or be accompanied by additional symbols. Despite 
its early occurrence in literary texts in does not appear in any letter from 
Oxyrhynchus before the middle of the fourth century, after which time it is 
used with more frequency.*? However, it never becomes as popular as the 
Greek Cross and is only attested in thirty-two letters.‘ 

One other monogram that is attested in the letters from Oxyrhynchus 
and that establishes Christian provenance is the christogram or chi-rho 
monogram (f). While there is some confusion regarding its original con- 
struction, given that Eusebius and Lactantius give slightly different accounts 
of how it was formed, both authors agree it was the result of a divine vision 
given to Constantine on the eve of the Battle of the Milvian Bridge in 312.55 
Following his victory this monogram began to gain widespread currency 
within Christianity. However, despite the apparent popularity of the sym- 
bol, it is the least attested Christian symbol in the letters from Oxyrhynchus 
as it is only attested once in P.Oxy. XXXI 2609 (IV). In this letter, which 


82 The single exception may be found in P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732.9 (VI) where the staurogram 
possibly appears as part of the nomen sacrum for xöpıos (pap. xvf). While there is no 
accompanying supralinear stroke, the symbol is lowered so that it appears to function as 
the rho in the nomen sacrum xüp(1os). The intersecting horizontal bar on the rho may be 
functioning as a marker that the word is being abbreviated. On such abbreviations see M. Avi- 
Yonah, Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions (The Near East, 200B.C. — A.D. noo) (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1940), 35. 

83 Tt is first attested in P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 (mid IV). In this letter the staurogram appears 
on the verso in the left hand margin just before the address. 

84 For a list of these letters see Table 4 in the appendix. 

85 Eusebius reports that Constantine saw the vision of a cross (cvavpóc) but that he later 
put the chi-rho monogram on his standards despite being told in a dream to inscribe the 
same symbol he had seen in the sky on his standards (Vit. Const. 1.28-31). Lactantius never 
mentions what Constantine saw in the sky but reports that he had the chi-rho inscribed 
on various shields, although his description is not entirely clear as the monogram he is 
describing can either be interpreted as a christogrom or a staurogram (Mort. 44). 

86 For an image of this papyrus see Plate 3. This symbol appears to be rare in letters as 
Naldini could only find one other fourth-century example. See Naldini, Il cristianesimo in 
Egitto, 280—282 (no. 68) P.Mich. VIII 520 (Karanis), where it appears as a freestanding symbol. 
As with the symbol of the cross the chi-rho monogram does not always guarantee Christian 
provenance as this symbol was occasionally employed in documentary and literary papyri 
for certain other abbreviations. See K. McNamee, Abbreviations in Greek Literary Papyri and 
Ostraka. Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists. Supplements, No. 3 (Chico, CA.: 
Scholars Press, 1981), no (s.v. Xp&w, xpos, Xpyotös and xpovoc); Choat, Belief and Cult in 
Fourth-Century Papyri, 118; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 23-25. For Christian usage of 
this monogram see Matthew Black, "The Chi-Rho Sign—Christogram and/or Staurogram?" 
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was sent from a certain Mebrion to his sister, he writes to inform her of the 
recent recovery of his son from abad illness, stating that he was healed with 
the “help of God" (cv 0z@), and then requests that she send some sacks. In 
the opening address of the letter he greets his sister by writing ¿v xw X xai- 
peıv.” Given the placement of the monogram in the opening address next 
to the nomen sacrum for xuploç it seems plausible that it is here serving as a 
kind of nomen sacrum for xpıorög.®® 


iii. [sopsephisms and Acrostics 


Another set of Christian markers, which sometimes appear alongside the 
symbols and monograms already discussed but also appear on their own, 
are a group of isopsephisms.® As the name implies, isopsephisms were used 
to establish connections between different words by showing that their 
numerical values were the same. The most famous Christian example of 
isopsephy is contained in Rev 137-18 where the number “of the beast,” 666 
(x&c) or in some manuscript traditions including one at Oxyrhynchus 616 
(xtc), is used to surreptitiously refer to Nero Caesar.? Yet, while Christians 
practised isopsephy very early on,” there is evidence from the first century 


in Apostolic History and the Gospel: Biblical and Historical Essays Presented to F.F. Bruce on 
His Goth Birthday, ed. W. Ward Gasque and Ralph P. Martin (Grand Rapids: WM.B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1970), 319-327. 

57 While the chi-rho is partially effaced and the editor has placed a dot under the mono- 
gram, there is enough remaining that its identification is fairly certain. See Naldini, Il cris- 
tianesimo in Egitto, 296—297 (no. 74). 

88 The only other contemporary letter that contains the somewhat unusual phrase év 
x(vpt)w x(pıot)& is SB I 2266.24 (IV). 

89 Malcolm Choat, “Echo and Quotation of the New Testament in Papyrus Letters to the 
End of the Fourth Century," in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World, ed. 
Thomas J. Kraus and Nicklas Tobias (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 114-115; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in 
Egitto, 28-29. 

90 On the connection between 666 (or 616) and Nero see John Marshall, Parables of 
War: Reading John's Jewish Apocalypse. ESCJ Studies in Christianity and Judaism/Etudes sur le 
Christianisme et le Judaisme. (Waterloo: Wilfred Laurier Press, 2001), 93-94. The number 616 
is attested in C, Irenaeus cites, but refutes it (Haer. 5.30), and appears in P.Oxy. LXVI 4499 
(late III/early IV). Whether it be 666 or 616 both references can securely be taken to refer to 
Nero Caesar. Bruce Metzger points out that the Greek form Neron Caesar written in Hebrew 
characters (0p 1111) is equivalent to 666, and that the Latin form Nero Caesar ("op 11) is 
equivalent to 616. See Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the New Testament (2nd. 
Ed.) (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2002), 676. 

91 The earliest Christian example of the use of an isopsephism in an inscription comes 
from a graffito in Smyrna and dates to the first part of the second century. In it a numeric 
connection is made between “Lord” and "faith" (icópnoa | xóptoc o | niotis w [Equal in value: 
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that non-Christians also employed various isopsephisms.?? Over time how- 
ever,isopsephy became somewhat common among Christians and all sorts 
ofletter combinations were subsequently developed and even came to be 
imbued with apotropaic power.” 

In the letters the earliest identifiable isopsephism, dating from the late 
third or early fourth century is 99, whose numerical equivalent is 99 (9 = 
go + 0 = 9) and stands for &uýv ( a =1 + K = 40 + = 8 + v = 50).* Given 
the word association it typically appears at the conclusion of most letters, 
although a survey of the letters in which it appears does not suggest that it 
had to be reserved for a strictly religious context as it appears in letters that 
concern everyday affairs.” Besides 99 the other isopsephism that occurs, 
but only on one occasion, is c8 (= 204) in P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 (IV).% Since 
this isopsephism occurs once and is without precedent it is difficult to 
determine what word association is being implied since many possibilities 
exist.” 

The last isopsephism that occurs in the letters is XMT. Its numerical 
equivalent is 643 and could signal the phrase “God is help” (0£6c Bon0óç) as 


Lord, 8oo; Faith, 8oo]). It seems probable that the connection is derived from 2 Thess 3:3. On 
this inscription see Roger S. Bagnall, Everyday Writing in the Graeco-Roman East (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2011), 22. 

92 T.C. Skeat, “A Table of Isopsephisms (P.Oxy. XLV 3239),” ZPE 31 (1978): 45-54. Skeat 
notes the most famous non-Christian example is contained in Suetonius (Ner. 39.2) where 
he equates the name Nero, whose Greek numerical value was equivalent to 1005 (50 +5+100 + 
800 +50), to the numerical value of the phrase “slew his mother" (idiav pytépa améxtetve). 

93 This is illustrated by their frequent appearance in amulets and other sorts of charms. 

9* In the second century Irenaeus was already aware that certain Christians, namely 
the Marcosians whom he criticises, associated &unv with the number 99 (Haer. 1.16.1; cf. 
Epiphanius, Pan. 34.12.6). 

95 P.Oxy. XXXI 2601.34; P.Oxy. VIII 1162.15; P.Oxy. LVI 3857.13. In P.Oxy. LVI 3862.1 it 
appears at the start of the letter. Both P.Oxy. VIII 1162 and P.Oxy. LVI 3857 are letters of 
recommendation where it is clear that the recommendation has to do with ecclesiastical 
issues. Kurt Treu has argued that isopsephisms commonly occur in Christian letters of 
recommendation as a way of esoteric legitimisation, in particular cases where the sender and 
addressee were unknown to each other in order to add credibility to the recommendation. 
See Treu, "Christliche Empfehlungs-Schemabriefe auf Papyrus,” 634. 

96 This is the only attestation of this isopsephism in the papyri. Accordingly, its interpre- 
tation is never given by any Christian author. Since this is the only instance of its occurrence 
Tibiletti does not believe that it is an isophsephism but represents the letter's registration 
number. See Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 191 (no. 31). 

97 At present, the most convincing argument is that it refers to cipyvixd (“peace”) taken 
from the Heb. niby. When S.R. Llewelyn first made this proposition he was very hesitant given 
that he could not find any parallels. See Stephen R. Llewelyn, “ZA, a Christian Isopsephism?" 
ZPE 109 (1995): 125-127. More recently he has made a stronger case based on additional 
considerations. See NewDocs 8.172. 
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it shares the same numeric value.” However, this letter combination was 
also known to periodically serve as an acrostic for x(pıotöv) (apia) y(evvĝ) 
(“Mary begat Christ")? While there is debate over the origin and exact 
meaning of XMT in certain contexts, there is universal agreement that it 
is a strictly Christian marker.!” Therefore, at this point in the investigation 
it is not imperative that one interpretation necessarily be preferred as it is 
only necessary to recognise that the presence of XMT in a letter definitively 
establishes Christian authorship. In total XMT appears in fourteen differ- 
ent letters from Oxyrhynchus that span the late fourth century through the 
early seventh century.: In most cases it appears at the beginning of the let- 
ter above the first line of text and stands independently.’ 


98 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 14-115; NewDocs 8156-168. This phrase 
can be found in LXX Ps 61:9 and 77:35. 

99 In P.Grenf. II u2(a), a fragment of Psalm 1:3, the verse is prefaced with + xc papia yevva 
xat + papia XÇ yevva x( t) xc papia yevvat. 

100 On the debate over the origin and meaning of XMT see: NewDocs 8356-168; CPR XXIII 
p. 217; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 28-30; A. Gostili, "Una nuova ipotesi interpretativa 
della sigla cristiana XMT,” Studia Papyrologica 22 (1983): 9-14; Alain Blanchard, "Sur quelques 
interpretations de XTM,” in Proceedings of the XIV International Congress of Papyrology 
(Oxford, 1975), 19-24; Jan-Olaf Tjäder, “Christ, Our Lord, Born of the Virgin Mary (XMT and 
VDN)," Eranos 68 (1970):148-190; B.R. Rees, “Popular Religion in Graeco-Roman Egypt: II. The 
Transition to Christianity," JEA 36 (1950): 99-100. 

19! As XMT could be imbued with different levels of meaning in each case the given 
interpretation should be the one that best suits the context in which it appears: Georgina 
Robinson, “KMT and OMT for XMT,” Tyche 1 (1986): 177; Choat, “Echo and Quotation,” 114. 
There is one other cryptogram that functions like XMT that appears in a few letters (none 
from Oxyrhynchus) whose meaning and religious provenance is debated. In two letters, 
P.Heid. IV 333 (V) and SB XX 14727 (VI), they are prefaced on the first line with a OB. In 
three Jewish inscriptions, one from Palestine (CIJ 964) and two from Egypt (CIJ 1436 [- 
JIGRE 16] and 1437 [= JIGRE 17]), this same cryptogram appears. In the CIJ and the CPJ III 
p. 140 it is interpreted as 6(¢@) 8(onSodvtt). However, it has been shown that a far more likely 
interpretation is 0(cóc) B(om0óç). See Blanchard, "Sur quelques interpretations de XTM,” 21- 
22. While it may seem that this cryptogram is explicitly Jewish, an amulet containing OB has 
been discovered from a Byzantine church in Samaria, and would otherwise suggest Christian 
use of this cryptogram. See P.Heid. IV p. 228. It may therefore be that OB was employed 
by both Jews and Christians. Other less likely interpretations offered for this cryptogram 
include: 0(coc£)8(Y,c); €(£) B(ovj00; O(eotdxe) B(onPet). 

102 For a list of these letters see Table 5 in the appendix. 

103 Similar, at least in position to XMT, is the appearance of a hovering II over the first line 
of text in certain letters beginning in the fifth century. While most have taken this hovering 
TI as an abbreviation for n(apa), others have sought to explain this II as some kind of cryptic 
Christian symbol. See J.C. Schelton, “Papyri from the Bonn Collection,” ZPE 25 (1977): 171- 
172. 
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iv. Nomina Sacra 


Another distinct marker of Christian identity that emerges in the letters is 
the periodic employment of various nomina sacra. These “sacred names,” 
as they were first called by Ludwig Traube, represent contractions, or in 
some cases suspensions, of certain words that came to be regarded among 
Christians as “sacred.”!** Consequently, such words as deög, xuptoç, 'Incoóc, 
and ypictog were usually contracted and written with a supralinear stroke 
(8%, xc, 1€, xc). Over time contractions for other words developed and the 
number of nomina sacra gradually grew to include about fifteen different 
words. While there exists considerable debate over their exact origin, 
whether they were a purely Christian invention and had something to do 
with alphanumerics or whether they directly evolved from earlier Jewish 
scribal practices and their reverence for the name of God, nomina sacra 
can be traced back to at least the second century when they first begin to 
appear in Christian literary texts." 


104 Ludwig Traube, Nomina Sacra: Versuch einer Geschichte der christlichen Kürzung 
(Munich: Beck, 1907) See also A.H.R.E. Paap, Nomina Sacra in the Greek Papyri ofthe First Five 
Centuries A.D. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1959); José O'Callaghan, “Nomina Sacra" in Papyris Graecis 
Saeculi III Neotestamentariis (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1970). 

105 Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Beliefin Early Christian Egypt (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1979), 26. Other contractions include son, spirit, David, cross, mother, father, 
Israel, man, Jerusalem, and heaven. For a detailed index of nomina sacra in biblical and apoc- 
ryphal manuscripts see Kurt Aland, ed., Repertorium der Griechischen Christlichen Papyri. I, 
Biblische Papyri (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1976), 420—428. 

106 Larry Hurtado, "The Origin of the Nomina Sacra: A Proposal," JBL 117 (1998): 655-673; 
Alan Millard, “Ancient Abbreviations and the Nomina Sacra," in The Unbroken Reed: Studies 
in the Culture and Heritage of Ancient Egypt in Honour of A.F. Shore, ed. C. Eyre, A. Leahy, and 
L.M. Leahy (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1994), 221-226; Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, 
Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 26-48 (Chp. II —Nomina Sacra: Origins and Signif- 
icance); George Howard, "The Tetragram and the New Testament," JBL 96, no.1 (1977): 63-83; 
Schuyler Brown, "Concerning the Origin of the Nomina Sacra," Studia Papyrologica 9 (1970): 
7-19. 

107 P.Oxy. L 3523 (389?) John 18:36—19:7 (II). On line 36 of the verso the nomen sacrum for 
Jesus (tc) can be seen. In P.Ryl. III 457 (3892) John 18:31-33, 37-38 (ca. 125CE) it is not clear 
whether the scribe who copied the text employed nomina sacra in ll. 2, 5, and 7, which would 
have contained the word ‘Ingots, since these portions of the lines are missing. According to 
C.H. Roberts’ reconstruction the scribe did not contract 'Incoóc, subsequently this position 
has been followed by Christopher Tucket. However, more recently Charles Hill and Larry 
Hurtado have raised the possibility that the text probably did employ nomina sacra. See 
C.H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1935), 17-18; Christopher M. Tucket, “P52 and 
Nomina Sacra,” NTS 47 (2001): 544-548; Charles E. Hill, “Did the Scribe of P? Use the Nomina 
Sacra? Another Look," NTS 48 (2002): 587—592; Larry Hurtado, "P52 (P.Rylands Gk. 457) and 
the Nomina Sacra: Method and Probability," TynBul 54, no. 1 (2003): 114. 
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While the presence of a nomen sacrum within a text virtually guaran- 
tees Christian provenance it is not always straightforward. Beginning in the 
fourth century Manichaeans began to employ nomina sacra in their writ- 
ings, both literary and documentary.!% Likewise, there appears to be some 
evidence that Jews might have also periodically employed nomina sacra 
when writing in Greek. However, the only definitive evidence for this 
comes from fragments of LXX Kings in the version of Aquila found at the 
Geniza of Cairo and dated to the fifth or sixth century, which intermittently 
employs nomina sacra for xóptoc and also for 'Iopo]A.!? Notwithstanding 
the exceptions just cited, in most cases the presence of a nomen sacrum in 
a letter virtually guarantees it was written by a Christian.! 

In letters nomina sacra do not begin to appear until the beginning of the 
third century,'? and in the letters associated with Oxyrhynchus the earliest 
nomina sacra to appear are in letters dated to the latter half of this century. 
In total they appear in thirty-six letters that range in date from the latter 
third century up through the sixth century, and in almost every instance 
they appear in either the opening or closing formulae of address.!!3 Yet, 


105 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 124-125, who provides examples and 


notes that Manichaeans undoubtedly adopted this scribal practise (nomina sacra) from 
Christians. 

109 P.Oxy. VII 1007, a parchment codex fragment containing portions of LXX Gen 2-3 and 
that is dated to the third century CE, contains the nomen sacrum for 9¢6¢ but also contains 
the Tetragrammaton for xvpíoc, a double yod with a strike though it (ZZ). C.H. Roberts noted 
that this particular Tetragrammaton was already in existence on Jewish coins of the second 
century BCE. However, Roberts was unsure whether the presence of the Tetragrammaton 
necessarily made this text Jewish. See Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in 
Early Christian Egypt, 77; cf. Kurt Treu, "Die Bedeutung des griechischen für die Juden im 
römischen Reich,” Kairos 15 (1973):123-144. Also, in P.Oxy. IX 1166 LXX Gen 16:8-12 (IIT) xúptoç 
and probably deös are contracted but this text is written on a roll. There are fragments of 
a third-century Philo codex that employ nomina sacra; however, given Philo's popularity 
with Christians combined with the fact the binding of this codex contains New Testament 
texts it is likely that it is Christian. See V. Scheil, “Deux Traités de Philon, Traités réédités 
d'aprés un papyrus du VI° siécle environ," Mémoires publiés par les membres de la mission 
archéologique francaise au Caire 9, no. 2 (1893): 151—215. 

110 The Kings fragment contains a single instance of suspension for xóptoc (xv) and three 
instances where ‘IopaA is contracted to TA. In all cases these appear at the end of a line 
and elsewhere within the text they are written out in full. See Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, 
Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 32-33. There are even examples where xüptoc and 
'Icgo]A are contracted, but without a supralinear stroke, on synagogue inscriptions from the 
sixth century CE. See NewDocs 1107-109. 

111 There are no texts in the CPJ that employ nomina sacra. 

112 The earliest letter in the papyri that contains a nomen sacrum is P.Bas. 116.21 (early IIT). 
In the valediction the sender employs the nomen sacrum for the xópioc (Il. 19-21, Epp@odal ce 
ebyopat 61x24 | pe) ]c ev xw). This letter is unprovenanced. 

113 For a list of these letters see Table 6 in the appendix. 
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despite the consistency of their placement within certain opening and clos- 
ing formulae, the forms employed are sometimes quite erratic. Within the 
same letter one word might be contracted as a nomen sacrum in one place 
but written out in full elsewhere, or two different forms of the same nomen 
sacrum might appear within one letter.!!* Likewise, though the words Jesus 
and/or Christ were regularly contracted in manuscripts and may have even 
led to the creation of nomina sacra,!'* in the letters from Oxyrhynchus nei- 
ther word ever appears in the contracted form and when they do appear 
they are always written out in full.!* Additionally, unlike the Christian sym- 
bols already surveyed, which appear with much greater frequency in the 
letters as time progresses, with the nomina sacra the opposite trend can 
be observed. They are most prominent in late third and fourth-century 
letters, appear occasionally in fifth-century letters, and almost disappear 
completely in six and seventh-century letters as words that were once con- 
tracted are now regularly spelled out. However, in the few letters from 
the sixth and seventh centuries where contractions or proper abbrevia- 
tions occur for such words, they almost never appear with the characteristic 
supralinear stroke.!? Consequently, in such instances it is not clear whether 
the author was deliberately attempting to employ a nomen sacrum. 


114 [n P.Oxy. XII 1592, a fragmentary letter of the late third/early fourth century, a woman 
writes to her "spiritual" father (?) and addresses him as x(öpı)e pov n(dre)p, but two lines 
later she employs a different form for father n(at)np. The lack of consistency in this letter 
is strange given that it is written with an exquisite hand and the author is clearly well read 
as she makes a deliberate allusion to Luke 1:46-47. In P.Oxy. XXXI 2601, a letter from the 
early fourth century, the sender awkwardly contracts the word for Lord and fails to include 
a supralinear stroke but then appears to render the contraction for God in the conventional 
way (t@ xvpi(w) 6[@). The name Emmanuel ('EppavovýA) taken from Matt 1:23 and derived 
from Isa 7:14 (PX W39) is made into a nomina sacra in P.Oxy. VIII 162 (EppA) and in P.Oxy. 
LVI 3857 (Ep) though this nomen sacrum is not attested in the manuscript tradition. 

115 Larry Hurtado, "The Origin of the Nomina Sacra"; Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society 
and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 37. 

116 The uncontracted word “Christ” only appears in P.Oxy. XVI 1830 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1855 
(VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1868 (VI/VII). The sole exception, previously mentioned, may be found 
in P.Oxy. XXXI 2609.3 (¿v xw X xalpeıv) where it seems plausible that could function as some 
sort of nomen sacrum for xptoxóç. One other potential exception might also be found in P.Oxy. 
XLIII 3149.15 where xp. occurs. 

117 In certain letters from the sixth and seventh centuries where contractions and abbre- 
viations for either deös or xuplog occur, these words will sometimes be written out in full 
elsewhere within the same letter (e.g. P.Oxy. VIII 1165.8 0£óc, 14 0(€)w; P.Oxy. XVI 1858.4 xüpı- 
oc, -7 0(6v); P.Oxy. XVI 1861.2,3,4 0&óc, .11 0(&6)v; P.Oxy. XVI 1865.7 0sóc, 15. 6(&óv) xvp(iw); P.Oxy. 
XVI 1940.3 Beöc, 6. 8(edv)). This suggest that in these cases the primary reason for employing 
a contraction or an abbreviation was to save space and not necessarily because such words 
were being contracted/suspended because they were considered "sacred." 

118 For a list of the letters from the sixth and seventh centuries that contain contractions 
and abbreviations without the supralinear stroke see Table 7 in the appendix. 
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v. Monotheistic Terminology and Phraseology 


A potential marker of Christian identity that frequently occurs within the 
letters, but not as a nomen sacrum, is the abstract singular noun deöc. While 
such references were once taken as almost virtually signifying Christian 
authorship," more recent studies have definitively demonstrated that the 
mere presence of deös in the singular does not guarantee the writer was a 
Christian.” Jews, as well as a number of other groups, could certainly make 
reference to deög in the singular and there are many instances in the letters 
where specific deities, most notably Sarapis, are referred to as "God" or even 
the "Lord God." In P.Oxy. XIV 1670 (I/II) Sarapis is specifically identified 
with the epithet “Lord God" in the opening lines of address (tò npooxbvnu.a 
gov Tod xab’ HuEoav napa xà xuplw eH Lapanıdı), and in another letter, 
P.Oxy. VII 1070 (III), Sarapis is identified as the “great God” (tov ueyav deöv 
Zapânıv).! Nevertheless, there is one case where the use of “God” in the 
singular may be sufficient grounds for establishing Christian authorship. If 
the date of the letter is later than the fourth century then such a reference is 
almost certainly Christian given the fairly rapid expansion of Christianity in 
Egypt in the fourth century combined with the fact that references to pagan 
deities almost completely disappear from the papyrological record after the 
fourth century. As AnneMarie Luijendijk has noted, “If we leap ahead in 
time to the fifth century and later, ... there is little doubt that deög in the 
singular points to Christian documents; as a matter of fact, the word God in 
the plural does not even appear anymore.”!”” 


119 Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, 8-9, 16-17, 37-41; Ghedini, “Paganesimo e cristianesimo nelle 
lettere papiracee,” 338 n. 3. 

120 H.L. Bell, “Evidences of Christianity," 192-199; Rees, "Popular Religion in Graeco Roman 
Egypt,” 94; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 7-10; Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci 
del III e IV secolo d.C., 108—115; Choat and Nobbs, “Monotheistic Formulae of Belief’; Epp, “The 
Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri,” 22-23; Choat, Beliefand Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 
104-113; Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 31-35. 

121 Other letters that include obeisance to the “Lord God” Sarapis include: P.Oxy. LIX 
3992.14-16 (II); P.Oxy. XLI 2984.4-7 (II/III). In many cases Sarapis is simply idenifited as 
xÓpuoç in the letters: P.Oxy. XII 1583.5 (II); P.Oxy. XIV 1761.5 (I/II); PSI XIII 1332.3-5 (N/N); 
PSI XIII 1331.34 (IIT); P.Oxy. XIV 1677.3 (III); P.Oxy. XIV 1769.5 (III); PSI XIV 1418.5-6 (III); PSI 
XIV 1420.2-3 (IIT). Obeisance is also made to the "Lord Apis" in P.Oxy. LV 3810.4-5 (II/IIT). 

12 AnneMarie Luijendijk, Fragments from Oxyrhynchus: A Case Study in Early Christian 
Identity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Dissertation, 2005), 37. In the letters from Oxyrhynchus 
from the fifth century and later I initially found three references to “Gods” (P.Oxy. XVI 1929.2 
[early VI]; PSI VII 835.9, 18-19 [late VI]; P.Laur. II 47.1 [early VII]). However, upon closer 
examination these were simply orthographic errors where the omega had been used in place 
of the omicron (8tà tov dewv = did Tov 0cóv). This same orthographic error can also be found 
earlier in P.Oxy. XLVIII 3417.9 (IV). 
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a. Invocations and Obeisances 
While the mere presence of “God” or “Lord God” in the letters cannot auto- 
matically be taken as Christian, barring one exception, a number of other 
monotheistic modes of expression appear within the letters that are per- 
haps more promising since they are more elaborate and may give greater 
insight into the religious identity of the sender. With many letters, espe- 
cially those written prior to the fifth century, following the initial greeting 
they typically begin with a salutary prayer (eöyoyaı) for the well-being of 
the recipient." However, salutary prayers to god (singular) need not always 
presuppose a Christian context since non-Christians invoked gods through 
prayer," and potentially could even pray to a god (singular) without refer- 
ence to a specific deity.!25 Nevertheless, given that prayers napà và xvpiw 
Oz are without pagan precedent (i.e. napà tots xupioiç deoic) and do not 
begin to appear until the third and fourth centuries, when Christians begin 
to emerge in the documentary record, the use of such formulae at least point 
toward a Christian context even if they are not totally conclusive." 
Besides salutary prayers, the other opening formula that periodically 
appears at the beginning of letters of the first four centuries either on its 
own or in conjunction with a prayer formula is the proskynema formula. 


123 This prayer formulae may run as follows, evyouat tà 029, xupiw des, or Napa TH xvplo 
0:8, and may be prefaced with mp0 uev navrwv and followed by a reference to the recipients 
health (bytaivw), wholeness (6AoxAnpéw) or safety (cwtypia). 

124 For salutary prayers to the gods see P.Harr. [103.4 (II) (Oxyrhynchus); P.Oxy. XX 2275.2- 
3 (late III/early IV). See also Giuseppe Ghedini, “evyouot napà totç Beois nella formola di 
saluto," Aegyptus 3 (1922):191-192. Thanksgivings (eùxapıotéw) are less common than prayers 
and are also made to various deities; see BGU II 423.6 (II) Sarapis; P.Mich. VIII 476.25 (early 
II) the gods (tois Beoic). 

125 Prayers made to “god” or to the “lord god” but without reference to a specific deity in 
letters from Oxyrhynchus include: P.Oxy. XIV 1678.2-3 (III) prays to the “Lord God”; P.Oxy. 
XIV 1773.3-4 (III) prays to “God”; P.Oxy. XLII 3065.3 (IIT) prays to “God”; P.Oxy. XIV 1680.3 
(late III/early IV) prays to “God”; P.Oxy. XXXIV 2728.2—5 (ca. 312-318 CE) prays to the “Lord 
God"; P.Oxy. LV 3816.3 (late III/early IV) prays to “God”; P.Oxy. LIX 3997.9-11 (III/IV) reference 
to “the God"; P.Oxy. XXXIV 2728.5 (ca. 312-318 CE) prays to the "Lord God"; P.Oxy. X 1298.4 
(ca. 330 CE) prays to the "Lord God"; P.Oxy. X 1299.4 (IV) prays to the "Lord God"; P.Oxy. 
XLVIII 3397R.5 (IV) “by God"; P.Oxy. LIX 3999.2-3 (IV) prays to the "Lord God"; P.Oxy. 
XIV 1683.5 (late IV) prays to the "Lord God"; P.Oxy. LVI 3860.2 (late IV) prays to the “Lord 
God”; P.Oxy. LIX 3998.3 (late IV) prays to the “Lord God." See also A.M. Nobbs, "Formulas of 
Belief,” 236-237; Ewa Wipszycka, "Remarques sur les lettres," 205. 

126 While Ghedini and Naldini believed that prayers mapa tà xupiw Oe in letters was a 
securely Christian phrase, Nobbs and Choat have argued that it cut across religious bound- 
aries and should not always be taken as a definite marker of Christian identity. See Ghedini, 
“Paganesimo e cristianesimo nelle lettere papiracee,” 338; Naldini, I! cristianesimo in Egitto, 
10-12; Choat and Nobbs, “Monotheistic Formulae of Belief,” 45-51. 
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Especially popular in letters of the second and third centuries cE, with pros- 
kynesis the sender would typically inform the addressee they were making 
obeisance to a particular deity (or deities) for the addressee's continued wel- 
fare." While such formulae clearly originated in non-Christian contexts,!28 
most popular with the god Sarapis and to a lesser extent Apis and Isis,'?? 
Christians gradually incorporated such formulae into their letters albeit in 
a modified form.?? While the proskynema formula appears in numerous 
letters from Oxyrhynchus, in six of these letters Christian provenance is 
possible since either no deity is mentioned and it is simply addressed to 
“god” or the "lord god.”!*! Of these six letters only P.Oxy. LIX 3998 (IV) can 
be safely regarded as being written by a Christian since it contains other 
certain Christian markers.'? In the case of the other five letters, though 


177 The obeisance formula typically runs as follows: tò mpocxdvnuc cov now xat Exdotyy 
Nuepav. However, a number of variations can exist. See Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und 
Phraseologie, 139-145; Giovanni Geraci, “Ricerche sul proskynema," Aegyptus 51 (1971): 3-211; 
Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 53-58; Zaki Aly, Essays and 
Papers: A Miscellaneous Output of Greek Papyrifrom Graeco-Roman Egypt (Athens: The Greek 
Papyrological Society, 1994), 107-118; Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient 
Egypt, 89-90. Proskynema formula disappear altogether from letters after the fourth century, 
although the verb mpocxuvety is used in a similar fashion in certain letters (P.Oxy. XVI 1837.16 
[early VI]). See Jose O'Callaghan, “Proskynein en la Correspondencia Cristiana (Siglos IV a 
V),” EstBib 33 (1974): 187-189. 

128 Epistolary proskynema is attested already in pharaonic letters. With the late Ptolemaic 
period a number of inscriptions from Philae, in the southernmost part of Upper Egypt, have 
been found that contain variations of the npooxüvnua formula to Isis and other deities. See 
Etienne Bernand, "Réflexions sur les Proscynémes,” in Mélanges Francois Kerlouégan, ed. 
Daniele Conso, Nicole Fick, and Bruno Poulle (Besancon: Université de Besancon, 1994), 44- 
59. 

129 [n letters specifically, obeisances to Sarapis are extremely popular in the first and 
second centuries CE. See Aly, Essays and Papers, 84-94; Geraci, "Ricerche sul proskynema,” 
197-200. For examples from Oxyrhynchus see: P.Oxy. XII 1583.4 (II); P.Oxy. XIV 1677.3 (III); 
P.Oxy. XIV 1761.4 (II/III); P.Oxy. XIV 1769.5 (III); P.Oxy. XLI 2984.6 (II/III). In these letters the 
obeisance formula typically runs as follows: tò npooxóvnuá cou Told napà TH xvpiw Lapanıdı 
(“I make your obeisance before the Lord Sarapis") or tò nposxóvypá cov Told Exdortmv ýuépav 
napd TH xvpiw Zapdmıdı ("I make your obeisance each day before the Lord Sarapis"). 

130 In these instances reference to a particular deity was either dropped altogether or 
was substituted with a reference to "god" or the "lord god." Ulrich Wilcken noted that 
the Christian writers who first introduced the obeisance formula into their letters were 
likely recent converts and were simply modifying earlier epistolary convention. See Ulrich 
Wilcken, “III. Referate. Papyrus-Urkunden,” APF 8 (1927): 85. 

131 P.Oxy. XXXIII 2682.3-5 (III/IV) obeisance before “the God”; P.Oxy. LXV 4493.3-5 (Early 
IV) obeisance before the "Lord God"; P.Alex. 30.4—5 (IV) obeisance before the "Lord God"; 
P.Oxy. XIV 1775.4 (IV) obeisance before the “Lord (deonötng) God"; P.Oxy. LIX 3998.2-3 (IV) 
obeisance before the "Lord God." 

132 [n P.Oxy. LIX 3998.4—5 proskynesis is made on behalf of the addressees (tò npooxövnua 
bpav rod xa’ Exdotyy ñuép[e]v napà tH xvplo 0:9). Immediately before this the writer 
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Christian provenance is probable, it is not certain since obeisance to either 
“god” or the "lord god" cannot be definitively shown to be Christian.!33 


b. Greetings and Farewells 

In addition to prayer and proskynema fomulae, which are common in letters 
of the first four centuries, certain other opening and closing formulae were 
also fairly common. In most cases a letter would simply begin with the 
introductory formula A to B yaípety;?* where "A" is the name of the sender 
and appears in the nominative case and “B” is the name of the addressee 
and appears in the dative case.'® In some instances initial greetings might 
be more elaborate as the sender might employ various honorific epithets 
such as dya6c (-N), xóptoc (-a), v(ptoc (-&), or PiAtog (-«) to describe the 
addressee, or might use familial epithets, such as dógAqóc or ddeApY, used 
either literally or figuratively to express their relationship.?9 However, in 
certain letters the uncontracted monotheistic phrase év 0e, Ev xvpiw, or Ev 
xupiw Ge can be found immediately before yatpew in the initial greeting. 
Likewise, in the valedictory address, which usually consists of a variation of 
&pp&cOaí ve eüxouau,'?” it also appears periodically. 

While it was shown in the previous subsection that references to deös 
or xüptoc Heög or even prayers Tapa TH xvpiw 029 cannot automatically be 
taken as Christian, given non-Christian precedent, the phrases £v deö, Ev 
xupiw, or Ev xupiw 82, when employed in epistolary formulae appear to be 
decisive Christian markers." First, they do not begin to appear until the 


formulaically greets the addressees with “greeting in the Lord" (ll. 2-3, ¿v 8e@ xupiw nàeiota 
xaipe), an otherwise securely Christian phrase. SB XIV 12173 (IV) (Arsinoë) is another early 
letter written by a Christian that employs epistolary proskynesis. See also Herbert C. Youtie, 
“P.Mich. Inv. 346: A Christian IIPOZKYNHMA," ZPE 28 (1978): 265-268. 

133 As Herbert Youtie has argued, “a very few letters which testify to a npooxovnpa per- 
formed rapa xà xupiw Bed or Napa và deonörn Bew have been thought to be of Christian origin, 
but this is an inference which cannot be proved." See Youtie, “A Christian IPOXKYNHMA," 
265. 

134 While it is rarely written, Aéyet is often implied with yaipetv. See Koskenniemi, Studien 
zur Idee und Phraseologie, 155158. Cf. Hans-Josef Klauck, Ancient Letters and the New Testa- 
ment: À Guide to Context and Exegesis (Waco, Texas: Baylor University Press, 2006), 18. 

135 Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 23-68. 

136 Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 31-46. 

137 Zo0woo sometimes appears instead of épp&c0at and often the phrase noMois xpóvotç will 
accompany eÜxopot. For a list of some of the more common farewells in letters see Exler, The 
Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 74-77. While the customary formula epp&odai ve edyouat 
does not occur with much frequency before the third century, its origin is definitely non- 
Christian. See Rees, "Popular Religion in Graeco Roman Egypt,” 96. 

138 While H.I. Bell thought that the phrase év xupiw 0£9 was more probably a sign of 
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third century cE in documentary papyri and there is no case where they 
can be shown to have been employed in a decidedly non-Christian letter.'*° 
Second, the first appearance of one of these phrases occurs in P.Bas. I 16, 
an unprovenanced letter of the early third century but which was clearly 
written by a Christian. Even though év xvpiw is contracted in this letter 
(&v x(vpt)w), which firmly establishes Christian authorship, the significant 
point here is that the structure of the phrase is unattested previously in the 
papyri (&v + xuplw in the dative) in an opening address. Finally, the earliest 
epistolary use of one of these phrases can be traced back to the Pauline 
letters. In the opening lines of address in 1 and 2 Thessalonians Paul begins 
each letter by employing the phrases ¿v de® and Ev xvpiw, and the same 
phrases can also be found in the opening and closing formulae of certain 
letters of Ignatius and Polycarp.'^! 

In the letters from Oxyrhynchus the phrases ëv 026, év xupiw, or Ev xupiw 
0z@ can be found in either the opening or closing formulae in some thirty- 
one letters. In twenty-two of the letters nomina sacra are employed;'? how- 
ever, in the nine other examples 9¢6¢ and xúptoç are left uncontracted.'^ 
Looking at the nine letters that do not employ nomina sacra, P.Oxy. XX 2276 
deserves some additional attention because of its relatively early date com- 
bined with the fact that this letter contains a certain peculiarity. In this 
letter, which is somewhat difficult to follow given that it contains a number 
of lacunae, the sender writes to the wife of a man by the name of Aurelius 


Christianity than prayers napd& và xvpiw Bew, he was unsure whether it was absolutely 
conclusive. See H.I. Bell, “Evidences of Christianity,” 193. 

139 Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, 13; Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie, 162; 
Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 29-30; Choat and Nobbs, 
"Monotheistic Formulae of Belief,” 39; Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 103— 
104. 

140 y Thess 12: IIaöAog xoi XiAovotvóc xal Tuió0soc tH exxAnoia Oeocarovinewy Ev OQ matpi 
xai xvpiw nood XpiotÂ, x&ptc duty xai eipyyvn. 2 Thess 1:1: TadAog xod XiXovatvóc xoi Tınödeos tH 
&xxcia Oeconrovixewy Ev eH morpl NUdV xal xvpiw Incoö Xpiot®. Jude 1:1: also employs the 
phrase ëv de; Tovðaç 'Ipoo0 Xptoro0 800A0c, aderqoc dE TaxwBov, tots £v Bew natpi yyarınuevors 
xoi 'Incoó Xptor@ Tempnpevors xÀwrotç. cf. 1Thess 43; Rom 14:14; 16:2, 8; 11, 12, 13, 22; 1Cor 1:31; 
4:17; 6:17; 7:2257:39; 91,2; 11:11. 15:58; 16:19; 2 Cor 2:12; 10:17; Gal 5:12; Phil 1:14; 2:19; 3:1; 4:2, 4, 10; 
Col. 3:18, 20; 4:7, 17; Phlm 16, 20. 

141 Ton, Eph. 1:1; 21:2; Magn. 13; Rom. 1:1; 8:3; Pol. Phil. 13. 

14? P Alex. 29; PSI III 208; PSI IX 1041; P.Congr. XV 20; P.Oxy. LXI 4127; P.Oxy. XIV 1774; P.Oxy. 
LXIII 4365; P.Oxy. VIII 1162; P.Oxy. XXXI 2609; P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785; P.Oxy. LVI 3857; P.Oxy. 
LVI 3858; P.Sijp. 60a; P.Sijp. 60b; P.Oxy. XVII 2156; P.Oxy. XXXIV 2731; P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Oxy. 
X 1300; P.Oxy. XLIII 3149; P.Oxy. LVI 3863; P.Oxy. XVIII 2193; SB XX 14987. 

143 p.Vind.Sijp. 26 (late III); P.Oxy. XX 2276 (late III/IV); P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 (mid IV); 
SB XXII 15359 (mid IV); P.Oxy. LIX 3998 (IV); SB XII 10800 (Late IV); P.Haun. II 25 (IV/V); 
P.Oxy. LVI 3864 (V); PSI VII 843 (V/VI). See also Table 9 in the appendix. 
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Apollonius to inform her about her husband who appears to be at court.!44 
After relaying some of the facts concerning the trial the sender then closes 
the letter with: 
"Aenátopot xat övopa tà dox [ov] vá 
[co]u malča, 20” dv Eppwpevnv ce «&v xv [plo] 
30 [Sled edyoua. 
I greet by name your children, whom the evil eye may not harm, and I pray 
for the health of them and you in the Lord God. 


Provided that the last line of text is read correctly this letter appears to 
have been written by a Christian. However, the reference to protection 
from the “evil eye" (&B&oxovroc) may seem odd, especially for a Christian, 
and as a result some have argued this letter is best read in a non-Christian 
context.'^ Nevertheless, the use of such a reference does not necessarily 
preclude Christian authorship as this phrase can be found in other letters 
where Christian provenance is secure.'^ Moreover, that Athanasius bishop 
of Alexandria felt compelled to devote an entire treatise urging his fellow 
Christians in Egypt to stop using charms and amulets to ward off malevolent 
forces, such as the evil eye, it necessarily presupposes that at least a few 
Christians in Egypt might not have been averse to employ the aßa&oxavros 
formula in a letter.“ 


c. Monotheistic Epithets 

In certain letters that contain monotheistic phraseology a few attach vari- 
ous honorific epithets to deög that may be of some use for determining the 
religious adherence of the author. One such epithet that appears is übıcrog 
(“most high") and appears in P.Iand. II 14 (IV) in the opening formula of the 


144 Here I am simply following the suggestion of the editor. See P.Oxy. XX p. 157. 

145 Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri," 24, who argues that the &Bdoxavtos 
phrase is non-Christian and therefore does not think that letter was written by a Christian. 
He also considers the phrase ëv xupiw B® as insufficient to establish Christian authorship 
unless either xupiw or 0cà is contracted as a nomen sacrum. 

146 P. Mich. VIII 519 (IV/V). While this letter mentions the “evil eye" (l. 6, &B&oxavtoç) at 
the top it is prefixed by the isopsephism/acrostic XMT, assuring Christian authorship. See 
also Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 98-99; Judge and Pickering, "Papyrus 
Documentation of Church and Community in Egypt,” 51; H.L Bell, V. Martin, E.G. Turner, 
and D. van Berchem, eds., The Abinnaeus Archive: Papers of a Roman Officer in the Reign of 
Constantius II (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962), 34. 

147 Athanasius, De Amuletis (PG XXVI 1319). Additionally, a number of amulets with dis- 
tinctively Christian characteristics have been found at Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. VII 1060 (VI); 
P.Oxy. VIII 1151 (V?); P.Oxy. VIII 1152 (V/VI); PSI VI 719 (VI); SB X 10762 (IV-V). 
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address (196 u[ev] navrwv [eölxonaı TH ev dipiotw Ge nepi [THC] óÀoxÀnpt- 
aç gou).!48 Besides this invocation there are no other markers of religious 
identity contained within the letter. While the phrase deös ülbıcrog likely 
derived from the Hebrew idiom jr»s Yx, which first appears in Gen 14:20 
and 22 and then throughout the rest of the Hebrew Bible/LXX and in other 
early Jewish writings,'^ it also came to be used frequently in the New Testa- 
ment.'? Yet, besides its employment by Jews and Christians the idiom was 
also employed for other deities, most notably Zeus, and appears frequently 
in the epigraphic record in parts of Greece, Macedon and Asia Minor from 
the Hellenistic period until the fifth century CE.'*! 

In Egypt specifically the epithet "most high" is used in connection with 
a number of deities, and as early as the second century BCE appears in a 
few Jewish inscriptions.' In papyri it appears in both magical texts and let- 
ters.! While Ghedini believed its employment suggested Christian prove- 
nance, Naldini, Tibiletti and Choat are less certain given the epithet is 
attested in a number of different religious contexts.'* In letters specifi- 
cally the epithet can be found to appear in two letters from Oxyrhynchus,!® 
and at least seven additional letters from elsewhere.'5 In no case can it be 
shown with any of the letters that they could not have been written by a 
Christian and in most cases Christian provenance can be established on 
other grounds. Therefore, while the use of übıorog as an epithet for God 


148 The only other time that üpıotoç appear in a letter from Oxyrhynchus and refers to 


God is in P.Oxy. XVIII 2194.7 (IV/V). On other grounds this letter can be shown to have been 
written by a Christian. 

149 Forthe use ofthe phrase in the LXX and early Jewish Pseudepigrapha see Emil Schürer, 
“Die Juden im bosporanischen Reich und die Genossenschaften der ceQópevot Sedov Üy- 
otov ebendaselbst,” in Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie zu Berlin (1897), 224-225. 
Schürer lists over no occurrences of the phrase. See also Philo, Leg. 278; Flac. 46; Josephus, 
Ant. 16.183. 

150 Luke 1:32, 35, 76; 6:35; 8:28; Mark 5:7; Acts 7:48; 16:17; Heb 7:1. 

151 Stephen Mitchell, “The Cult of Theos Hypsistos Between Pagans, Jews and Chris- 
tians,” in Pagan Monotheism in Late Antiquity, ed. Polymnia Athanassiadi and Michael Frede 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999), 82-85, 125-147; A.D. Nock, C.H. Roberts, and T.C. Skeat, “The 
Gild of Zeus Hypsistos," HTR 29 (1936): 39-88. 

152 Lex. Theon. 1120-1122; NewDocs 1.5. 

153 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 106-107. 

154 Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, 213; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 9; Tibiletti, Le lettere 
private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 11-112; Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century 
Papyri, 106-107. 

155 P.land. I 14 (IV); P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 (IV/V). 

156 SB VI 9605.3 (early IV) Christian; P.Herm. 6.26 (ca. 317—323) possibly Christian; P.Lips. 
11.3 (IV) probably Christian as certain Christian names are employed; P.Select 18.5 (IV) 
probably Christian as certain Christian names are employed; P.Lond. III 1244.3 (IV) probably 
Christian; P.Herm. 9.21 (late IV) Christian; SB VI 9138.2 (VI) Christian. 
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may not be an absolutely definitive Christian marker, at least in the letters 
its use strongly points toward a Christian context.!” 

Closely associated with the divine epithet boc is the epithet navro- 
xp&cop (“all-powerful”). Whereas the former epithet (Siptoto¢) was used by 
a number of different groups navtoxpdtwe is virtually restricted to Jewish 
and Christian usage.!5š Arising from the Hebrew noun 7% it is found fre- 
quently in the Hebrew Bible (as navroxpdrtup in the LXX) alongside God (^x 
*70).? With the exception of the Book of Revelation in the New Testament 
Tavtoxpdtwe modifies 0góc or xvpioç very rarely.!® In the papyri it period- 
ically appears in magical texts as an honorific epithet and also appears in 
a number of documents that are otherwise shown to have been written by 
Christians.‘ In letters specifically, it seems to be primarily used by Chris- 
tians as it does not appear in any letter where a Christian context can be 
definitively ruled out and appears in a number of letters otherwise shown 
to have been written by Christians. At Oxyrhynchus reference to mavto- 
xp&twp Ocóc appears in four different letters, which date from the fourth to 
the sixth century, and all can be readily shown to come from a Christian 
milieu on other grounds.!® 

One final epithet for God that appears in the letters and deserves atten- 
tion is the adjective naveAenuwv (“all merciful”). Unlike tipictog and navro- 
xpdtwp, which have a much wider currency, raveAeruwv appears very rarely. 


157 Since the grammatical construction of ¿v üdıorw Be in P.Iand. II 14 parallels Luke 2:14 
(86Ea ¿v bile vot; 0:9) perhaps a stronger case can be made that the author was a Christian. 
On a potential scriptural echo here see B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes and Reminiscences,” 157. 
In CPJ HI p. 3 the editors note the ambiguity of the phrase év üdıorw eâ in P.Iand. II 14 but 
fail to reference Luke 2:14. 

158 Mitchell, "The Cult of Theos Hypsistos,” 94. 

159 BHS Gen 17:1; 28:3; 35:11; 48:3; Job 13:3; Ezek 10:5 (not exhaustive). Interestingly 0zóç 
almost never appears alongside navroxpatwp on its own in the LXX, as either navtoxpdtwe 
is dropped or appears as Laddat (= TW) Eze 10:5. However, mavtoxpdtwe is frequently used 
to modify xvpioç or xuploç Beöc: 2 Sam 5:10; 7:8, 25, 27; 1Kgs 19:10, 14; 1 Chr 11:9; 17:7, 24; Job 8:5; 
15:25; Amos 3:13; 4:13 (not exhaustive). 

160 > Cor 6:18; Rev 1:8; 4:8; 1117; 15:3; 16:7, 14; 19:6, 17; 21:22. 

18! Orsolina Montevecchi, “PANTOKRATOR,” in Bibbia e papiri: Luce dai papiri sulla Bibbia 
greca (Barcelona: Institut de Teologia Fonamental, 1999), 23-24, 40-47. Montevecchi notes 
that navroxpatwp often appears in various magical texts in a Jewish/Christian context as it is 
often employed alongside 'A8ova(, "Idco, 'Incoüc, Labaw8, and Xpiotóç. 

162 p.Abinn. 22.3 (IV) Possibly Christian; P.Herm. 5.12 (IV) Possibly Christian; P.Herm. 7.5 
Christian; P.Herm. 8.22 Christian; P.IFAO II 23.3 (IV) Probably Christian; P.Lond. VI 1929.3 
Christian; P.Neph. 10.3-4 (IV) Christian; BGU III 948.3 (IV/V) Christian; SB VI 9106.4 (V) 
Probably Christian; SB XIV 11538.3 Christian (V); P.Herm. 31.21 (VI) Christian. 

163 P Haun. II 25.5 (IV/V); P.Batav. 21.4 (= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21) (V); PSI IV 301.10(V); P.Oxy. 
LVIII 3932.8-9 (VI). That P.Haun II 25 can be traced to Oxyrhynchus see Nikolaos Gonis, 
"Notes on Oxyrhynchus Papyri II,” ZPE 129 (2000): 184. 
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It is not attested in either the LXX or the New Testament,‘ and first begins 
to appear with some frequency in Christian writings of the fourth and sub- 
sequent centuries.!® As with the Christian texts, in the papyri the term is 
not found before the fourth century and then appears mostly in letters!“ as 
well as in two other documents,'* almost all of which can be shown to have 
been written by Christians based on other internal indicators. 

At Oxyrhynchus the term first appears in P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421 from the 
fourth century. This letter, written from a certain Ammonius to Serapion, 
is one of many documents, including some thirty letters, that belong to the 
archive of Papnouthis and Dorotheus; two brothers who engaged in vari- 
ous business pursuits and who from ca. 360-375 CE worked primarily as tax 
collectors over a sizeable area in and around Oxyrhynchus.'* While there 
exists some debate over whether Papnouthis and Dorotheus were Chris- 
tians,!® given that the thirty letters in the archive were written by at least 


164 While the idiom maveAenpwv 9ed¢ does not appear in the LXX, EXeryuwv 0866 does appear 
in 2 Macc 1:9 and 3 Macc 5:7. In 2 Cor 1:3 reference is made to “the Father of mercies and the 
God of all consolation” (6 rap T@v oixtıpu@v xai edo dans TAPAXANTEWS); nevertheless the 
terminology is different even if the sentiments expressed are the same. 

165 Chrysostom, In secundum ad Corinthos epistolam commentarius: Homilia II (PG 
61.399.37, 43-45.) As Timothy Teeter has pointed out, "The passage from Chrysostom is inter- 
esting, for itis not Chrysostom himself speaking, but rather quoting from what he takes to be 
a well-known portion of the liturgy, the prayer for the catechumens." See P.ColTeeter. p. 52. 
The phrase also appears in Agathangelus, Historia Armeniae 62.7; Andreas, Commentarii in 
Apocalypsin 12.36.13.9-10; Clemens, Canones ceremoniales 2.342. 

166 The epithet appears in four letters from Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421.4 (IV); P.Oxy. 
LVI 3864.5-6 (V); 3865.6-7 (late V); P.Wash.Univ. II 108.1 (VI). It also appears in five other 
letters from elsewhere: P.ColTeeter 7.3—4 (IV); P.Heid. VII 407.4 (IV-V); P.Ross.Georg. III 10.4 
(IV-V); SB X 10522.12 (IV-VI); P.land. VI 103.3 (VI). With the exception of P.Oxy. XLVII 3421, 
Christian provenance can be established in every other letter on other grounds. See Tibiletti, 
Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 114, who notes generally that divine 
attributions of mercy, pity, or compassion, rarely appear in letters. 

167 Kurt Treu, "Varia Christiana IL” APF 32 (1986): no. 4.6; Mitteis, Chrestomathie 361.8 (= 
P.Oxy. IV, S. 202-203), an emancipation document of 354 CE. Here it is invoked as part of an 
oath (l. 7 óuoÀoy@) where the slave owner voluntarily acknowledges that he is manumitting 
his slaves and calls on god as a witness (ll. 7-8. xat’ edoeBiav z[o ]0 ratveAer|uovoc 0200 £A06vcoc). 
Since this epithet is employed mostly in clearly Christian contexts and it is not employed in 
any other manumission document it probably reflects the religiosity of the slave owner. 

168 The bulk of this archive is published in P.Oxy. XLVIII 3384-3430, but other texts include 
P.Oxy. IX 1223 and XLIX 3480, P.Oslo III 88 and 162, and SB V 7756. See P.Oxy. XLVIII p. 76; 
Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 158. 

169 John C. Shelton, the editor of the archive, believed that Papnouthis and Dorotheus, 
as well as the other individuals that appear in this archive were Christians, stating, "so 
far as the religion of any persons in these papers can be determined, they are without 
exception Christians." See P.Oxy. XLVIII, p. 76. Recently, Eldon Epp has challenged Shelton's 
appraisal that Papnouthis, Dorotheus, and the other persons who appear in the archive 
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seventeen different individuals (including Papnouthis and Dorotheus),!” 
each letter has to be judged on its own and one letter cannot necessarily 
determine the religious outlook ofthe entire archive.!“! In P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421 
Ammonius begins the letter, following the initial greeting, with a formulaic 
prayer to "the all-merciful God concerning your brotherly attitude that you 
may receive my letter from me ... in good spirit" (nponyovu£vws eüyonaı 
TH Tavehenpovt GEQ nepi THs dSeMpocdc gov Siadecews , , , , eVgunoDvrd ce 


an[o]Aaßeiv [à] nap’ ¿uo0 ypapnard uev). Since there are no other explicit 
indicators within the rest of the letter, as it deals with a personal matter 
and the end ofthe letter is missing, the reference to "the all-merciful God" is 
the only religious marker. While it has been shown that references to “God” 
are by no means distinctly Christian, the epithet “all-merciful” otherwise 
only appears in letters where a Christian provenance is certain. Probability 
would therefore dictate that this letter emanates from a Christian milieu.!” 


d. Monotheistic Phrases 

Besides references to “God” or “Lord” in the singular, a number of letters 
from Oxyrhynchus also employ various monotheistic phrases: oldev ó 0sóc; 
000 0£Xovtoc; Ged xapıs; adv Bed; Beia mpóvoto; uà tov Hedv/ud tov xbptov; Cf) 
xóptoc. In scholarship such phrases have long attracted much attention, 


were Christians. Epp points out that there is nothing absolutely Christian with any of the 
letters that appear in the archive and that while they periodically employ monotheistic 
phraseology, none of the letters contain nomina sacra or any other definitive markers of 
Christian identity. Epp therefore argues that it is equally conceivable that both Papnouthis 
and Dorotheus, were actually Jews. As Epp asserts in the conclusion of his study on the 
archive, "It is not unlikely, then that the family was Jewish." See Epp, “The Jews and the Jewish 
Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 52. Bagnall believes that Papnouthis and Dorotheus are almost 
certainly Christians based on onomastic considerations. See Bagnall, “Religious Conversion,” 
111; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 281 n. 123. 

170 For a list of all the letters in this archive see Table 10 in the appendix. 

171 On this front both Shelton and Epp lack a nuanced approach to the letters as both 
seem to suppose a single letter somehow determines the religious provenance of every other 
document in the archive. According to Shelton and Epp six letters are especially important 
for determining the religious provenance of the archive: P.Oxy. XLVIII 3396, 3397R, 3407, 
3417, 3418, & 3421. I would add that P.Oslo III 162 may also be of some importance on this 
front given that it contains the phrase civ des in. 9. 

172 Epp expresses some doubt that this letter is Christian and argues that it could equally 
be Jewish as he notes that the epithet "all-merciful" applied to God is “not uncongenial 
with a Jewish or even a secular setting." See Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community 
in Oxyrhynchus,” 52. However, the problem with this argument is that Epp is not able to 
marshal a single papyrological example where this epithet is employed in a definitive Jewish 
context. Furthermore, in every other letter in which this epithet occurs a Christian context 
can be established on other grounds. 
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primarily because they were initially thought to have a “Christian” ring and 
because some of them could be found in letters of an early date (the late 
first/early second century). However, the current consensus in scholar- 
ship is that certain ofthese phrases cannot be used as decisive indicators of 
Christian identity on their own since they often appear in a variety of con- 
texts, Christian and otherwise." 

The phrase oiSev ó deös or some combination of it (tadta 8£ oldev 6 Osóc, 
ws oldev 6 O&óc, oldev yàp ó Gedc, 0cóc SE uóvoç oldev) often appears as a 
parenthetical aside to add credibility, or authority, to a particular statement 
or claim. While this monotheistic phrase even has biblical antecedents,” 
in its first attestation in the papyri in SB XIV 11644.10-11, an unprovenanced 
letter of the first or second century, it appears in a clearly non-Christian 
context as the letter begins with a proskynesis to the goddess Aphrodite.!”” 
Following SB XIV 11644 the phrase does not recur in letters again until the 
third century, after which time it becomes more popular and is progressively 
used with more frequency in the fourth through seventh centuries. While 
this does suggest its popularity was in many ways tied with the growth and 
expansion of Christianity in Egypt and that its use in the later centuries at 
least points toward a Christian context, it does not necessarily establish it.!7 
As Alanna Nobbs has pointed out: 


As is frequently the case, we have here a phrase which, though not as common 
in the everyday thought patterns recorded by the papyrus letters prior to the 
advent of Christianity, was used by both pagans and Christians until, partly 
under the influence perhaps of Biblical examples, it becomes common in the 
Christian papyri of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries.!79 


In the letters from Oxyrhynchus this phrase can be found to occur in fifteen 
different letters that range in date from the third/fourth century to the 


173 Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, 8-9, 16-17, 37-41; Ghedini, “Paganesimo e cristianesimo nelle 
lettere papiracee,” 340; Cavassini, "Lettere cristiane”. 

174 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 105-106, who aptly summarizes the 
current state of scholarship with respect to certain monotheistic phrases. 

175 Consequently, it often seems to carry the force of "God knows!” without necessarily 
making any real religious assertion. See Rees, "Popular Religion in Graeco Roman Egypt," 99. 

176 Job 28:23; Prov 4:27; 2 Cor 11:11, 31; 12:2, 3. 

177 The related polytheistic phrase oi 6coí oldacıv first appears in P.Cair.Goodsp. 3.7 (III 
BCE). 

178 Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 14. While the phrase became very popular with 
Christian writers, especially with Eusebius, Athanasius, and Chrysostom, Philo was also 
aware of the phrase and employed it on two occasions (Leg. 3.69; Decal. 1.18). 

179 A.M. Nobbs, “Formulas of Belief,” 235-236. 
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sixth/seventh century. With the exception ofthe earliest two letters, every 
other letter can be established as Christian based on other criteria. In the 
earliest letter, P.Oxy. LIX 3997 (III/IV), a certain Heracles writes to a certain 
Cerdon concerning a number of matters. After rebuking him for not writing 
he informs him that, “God alone knows that I make your obeisance every day 
either in the presence of men or in the presence of god” (1. 9, eds 5 uóvoc 
olde St nad’ Exchothy huépav TO rpo(o)xúvy|ud Tov TOL, HTE nap’ dvOpwrrotc, HE 
Tapa Bew). Given the date of the letter and the fact that there are no other 
markers of religious identity, it is not possible to identify whether it was 
written by a Christian with a high degree of certainty. In the case of P.Iand. 
II n (III/IV), a fragmentary letter whose content is hard to understand given 
the many lacunae, the phrase oidev yàp ó 8e4¢ appears near the end of the 
fragment. However, with this letter a Christian context seems considerably 
more probable as the writer makes reference to “my lord brother Peter” 
(TS xupi@ pov ddeA~@ IIévpo), a name that almost never occurs outside of 
a Christian context in the papyri.!*! 

Another monotheistic phrase that occurs frequently within letters are 
derivations of the phrase “god willing" (6:00 0£Aovroc, ws ó Heög HOEerev, &dv 
ó Oeòç GEAN, Oeod BouAopévoc).'*? In most instances these phrases are used 
in letters to express hope that some future action will be successfully ful- 
filled and most often appear within the specific context of intended travel. 
While "god willing" phrases have scriptural parallels in both the LXX and 
the New Testament,'? such sentiment was fairly widespread and can be 
found in a number of non-Christian contexts.'** In the papyri the polythe- 
istic “gods willing" (cv HeAövtwv) predates its monotheistic successor and 


180 P.Oxy. LIX 3997.8-9 (III/IV); P.Iand. II 11.10 (III/IV); P.Hamb. III 228.8 (IV); P.Hamb. 
III 229.8 (IV); P.Oxy. XVI 1872.5 (V/VI); P.Wash.Univ. I 42.3 (VI); P.Wash.Univ. II 108.2-3 (VI); 
P.Oxy. VIII 1165.8 (VI); P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732.6 (VI); P.Oxy. LVIII 3932.3.9 (VI); P.Oxy. VI 942.3 
(VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1860.4 (VI/VIT); P.Oxy. XVI 1861.4 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1868.9 (VI/VII); 
P.Oxy. LIX 4007.7.10 (VI/VII). The similar phrase oi8ev ó xóptoc is found in P.Oxy. XVI 1844.5 
(VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1858.4 (VI/VII). 

18! A.M. Nobbs, “Formulas of Belief,” 236. While Naldini takes this letter as certainly 
Christian, Ewa Wipszycka believes that it is uncertain. See Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 
86-88 no. 7; Ewa Wipszycka, "Remarques sur les lettres," 221. 

182 Less common but are also attested are BouAnceı 000 and 0£00 Bondoüvroc. 

183 Deut 26:3; 29:19; Josh 24:10; 2 Macc 12:16; Ps 5:5; Acts 18:21; Rom 9:22; 1 Cor 12:18; 15:38; Col 
1:27. Malcolm Choat rightly notes that with the Christian use of "god willing” phraseology it is 
almost certainly derived from the common vocabulary of divine wish rather than the words 
of Paul. See Choat, "Echo and Quotation," 277. 

184 Euripides, Supp. 499, 1145; Josephus, Ant. 7.373; Plutarch, Pyth. orac. 405B. 
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begins to appear in letters in the early first century CE,!* whereas “god 
willing" is only attested on one occasion before the third century.'** How- 
ever, the phrase "gods willing" disappears after the third century whereas its 
monotheistic counterpart becomes more popular.'*' At Oxyrhynchus “god 
willing" phrases are employed in six different letters, but only three of these 
letters can be shown to have been written by Christians since they contain 
other more certain markers.!55 

Another monotheistic phrase that appears in the letters with some fre- 
quency, especially in the fourth century, is the phrase 7 Seta npövora ("divine 
providence"). As with most of the other monotheistic phrases surveyed 
thus far it was used in a number of different contexts. In literary sources 
it appears in the writings of a number of Greek authors, usually within the 
context of divine retribution,'® in Jewish authors such as Philo, Josephus, 
and 3 and 4Maccabees,!® and is not employed by a Christian writer until 
Clement of Alexandria.'” In the fourth and subsequent centuries the phrase 
is employed almost exclusively by Christian authors.'*? In the papyri Geta 
rpövora is used in a number of different documents (petitions, proclama- 
tions, judicial proceedings) but appears most frequently in letters of the 
third and fourth centuries to express hope that the recipient is doing well 
and is typically employed formulaically at either the opening or closing of 
aletter.? As with most other formulae surveyed thus far, this monotheistic 


185 SB XII 10799.4 (14-41); P.Oxy. XXXIV 2725.11 (29 April 71); P.Oxy. XVIII 2190.2 (= SB XXII 
15708) (ca. 100). 

186 SB X 10529B.18 (I/II?). 

187 Choat and Nobbs, “Monotheistic Formulae of Belief,” 41. 

188 P.Oxy. XII 1494.3 (early IV) Christian; P.Oxy LVI 3864.33 (V?) Christian; P.Oxy. LIX 
4005.2 (VI) Christian. P.Oxy. XLVIII 3418.7 (early IV) possibly Christian, only marker is deoö 
yàp BeAovrog; SB XIV 12182.13-14 (III) possibly Christian, only marker is tod d& Beo 0£Xovroc; 
P.Horak 19.11 (early IV) possibly Christian, only marker is 0£00 yàp BovAopévoc. 

189 Euripides, Phen. 640; Diodorus Sicilus 20.70.1; 29.18.1; Strabo 13.4.14; Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus 5.54.1; Cassius Dio 15.57.22; Herodian 2.9.7; 2.15.6; lamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 
281452; 32.217.7. It has been argued that the phrase has a Stoic pedigree. See NewDocs 3.143- 
144; Cicero, de nat. deor. 2.73 (deorum providentia mundum administrari). 

190 Philo, Flacc. 125; Mos. 1162; Josephus, Ant. 5.157; 3 Macc 5:30; 4 Macc 3:19; 17:22. 

19! Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 6.3, 15. While the phrase h Beia mpdvoix does not appear 
in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers the sentiment implied by the phrase does appear in 
1Clem. 24.5 and Herm. Vis. 3.4. 

192 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 10.5.18; Vit. const. 2.68; Athanasius, Apol. sec. 8.5; 47.6; 58.5; 87.7; 
Decr. 42.2; H. Ar. 24.4; Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 3.2.6; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1.9; 2.3. For more Christian 
references see TLG s.v. deia pövora. The phrase also occurs at the close of two of Julian's 
letters Ep. 1, 16 (in LCC vol. III of Julian). 

193 NewDocs 3.143144. Provides a list of the different papyrological contexts in which the 
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phrase has an earlier polytheistic counterpart (N tv Bev rpövora) that can 
be traced back to at least the second or first century BCE.'”* Since the phrase 
appears in a number of different contexts, on its own it cannot be used as 
a definitive indicator of Christianity. However, given the frequency with 
which it appears in letters that can be established as Christian on other 
grounds combined with the fact that it appears rarely in definitively non- 
Christian letters, at a bare minimum its use at least points toward Christian 
authorship even if it cannot conclusively establish it. At Oxyrhynchus the 
phrase occurs in six letters where Christian authorship can be established 
on other grounds! and in an additional eight letters that cannot be conclu- 
sively classified.!” 

Another phrase that occurs frequently in letters is cov de, but as with 
many of the monotheistic phrases surveyed thus far it is rather ambiguous 
and on its own it is impossible to determine whether “a god" or “the God" 
is being invoked.'** While the use of civ 0&otc is clearly pagan,!” cov dei is 
periodically used in letters where a pagan context is certain and therefore 
refers to a specific deity.” Furthermore, in literary sources cv ĝe was 
employed in a number of different religious contexts, Greek and Jewish, 
before it was ever picked up and employed by a Christian author?! In the 
letters from Oxyrhynchus, cv 62 is the most popular monotheistic phrase 


phrase appears. For a supplemented list of third and fourth century attestations see Choat, 
Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 84 n. 355. 

194 P Oslo III 148.3-4 (II/IIIBCE) (¿àv co [09]uev obv tH tO[v O]e@v mpovoiat) Letter; P.Oxy. 
XXVII 2477.9 (289) ¿àv (f) tüv) Ge@v npóvoto; P.Laur. II 41.3 (III) (ts «àv n[ox]pQov ñuóv 0Qv 
Tpovoiac) Letter; P.Ammon I 12.2 (ca. 350) (1fjc] Jev mpovota hyovpévns) Draft of a petition. 

195 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 84; Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish 
Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 39. 

196 P.Oxy. XII 1492.8 (late IIT); P.Congr. XV 20.4—5 (late III/early IV); SB XXII 15359.4—5 (IV); 
P.Oxy. XVII 2156.5-6 (late IV/early V); PSI I 71.9 (VI); SB XX 14987.20 (VI). 

197 P.Oxy. XIV 1682 (mid IV); P.Oxy. 3314 (mid IV); P.Oxy. XLVIII 3396 (mid IV); P.Oxy. 
XLVIII 3417 (mid IV); P.Oxy. LV 3821 (mid IV); P.Oxy. LVI 3859 (mid IV); P.Oxy. LIX 4000 (late 
IV); P.Oxy. LIX 4001 (late IV). 

198 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 28. 

199 P.Oxy. XII 1482.9 (II); P.Oxy. XIV 1760.15 (IT). 

200 P Strasb. IV 233.7 (late III). Earlier in the letter at 1. 3 the writer expresses “thanks to the 
gods" (Peois x&puç) for sparing his life on a treacherous journey. 

201 Euripides, Med. 625, 802; Supp. 1226; Sophocles, Aj. 765; Herodotus, Hist. 1.85.15; Xeno- 
phon, Cyr. 1.5.14; Hipp. 6.1; 7.3, 14; 9:8. It is also used frequently by Plato, Plutarch and others. 
Search TLG s.v. oüv 0cQ. It is used by Philo, Cher. 1.24; Leg. 2.2; Abr. 138, and by Josephus, J.W. 
6.411; Ant. 5.268; 16.318. The phrase does not appear in the writings of the New Testament 
(or the LXX) and begins to be employed by Christian authors of the later second century 
(Athenagorus, Leg. 31.4). The phrase then becomes regularly used by Christian authors ofthe 
third through seventh centuries. 
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as it occurs in over forty different letters.” Though its usage varies, for the 
most part it appears to function as a fairly conventional way of imploring 
divine aid.?? As this phrase appears most often in sixth and seventh-century 
letters at Oxyrhynchus, almost all of which contain other markers, there are 
only a few instances where the phrase appears in a religiously ambiguous 
context.2% 

Another phrase that can be found in the letters from Oxyrhynchus is 
“thanks be to god” (de® xapıc).? While it had an earlier polytheistic precur- 
sor (xapıs 0&0ic),?* the first occurrence of the monotheistic phrase can be 
found in the letters of Paul.?” However, it was not strictly confined to Chris- 
tian usage as it also came to be employed by Josephus.” In papyri letters 
the phrase occurs most often in letters of the third and fourth centuries, 
although it is not as well attested as certain other of the phrases already 
surveyed. Given its polytheistic antecedent combined with the fact that it 
was occasionally employed in non-Christian contexts, it cannot be used as 


202 P,Oxy. XIV 1763.11 (ca. 222); P.Oxy. IX 1220.24 (III); P.Oxy. XXXVI 2788.9 (III); P.Strasb. 
IV 233.7 (Late III); P.Oxy. LV 3814.25 (III/IV); P.Sijp. 60a (IV); PSI IV 301.5 (V); P.Oxy. XVI 1870.24 
(V); P.Oxy. LVI 3865.41 (Late IV); SB V 7635.18 (late V/early VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1837.14 (early 
VI); P.Hamb. III 229.6 (VI); P.Oxy. 1156.5 (VI); P.Oxy. VII 1072.12 (VI); P.Oxy. VIII 1165.14 (VI); 
P.Oxy. XVI 1838.6 (V/VI); P.Oxy. LVI 3866.2 (VI); P.Oxy. LVIII 3932.4 (VI); P.Oxy. LIX 4005.10 
(VI); P.Princ. II 105.3 (VI); P.Giss. I 57.3 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. VI 942.4 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1844.6 
(VI/VIT); P.Oxy. XVI 1845.6 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1846.5 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1847.6 (VI/VII); 
P.Oxy. XVI 1848.9 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1849.4 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1850.3 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. 
XVI 1851.5 (VI/VID); P.Oxy. XVI 1852.3 (VI/VIT); P.Oxy. XVI 1853.9 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1854.13 
(VI/VIT); P.Oxy. XVI 1855.9 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1860.16 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1861.3 (VI/VIT); 
P.Oxy. XVI 1865.7 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1868.10 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1869.20 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. 
XVI 1937.9 (VI/VIT); P.Ross.Georg. III 17.7 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. VI 943.9 (ca. 612-618); P.Strasb. 
VII 680.12 (Early VIT); P.Lond. V 1791.8 (VIT). 

203 Rees, "Popular Religion in Graeco Roman Egypt,” 94-95. In later letters of the sixth 
and seventh centuries the phrase petà Beöv is sometimes used in place of cv eq. See P.Oxy. 
XVI 1857.6 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1858.6 (VI/VID); P.Oxy. XVI 1861.2, 11 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1865.15 
(VI/VIT); P.Oxy. XVI 1939.5 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1940.6 (VI/VIT); P.Laur. II 47.9 (early VII). 

204 P,Oxy. XIV 1763.11 (ca. 222); P.Oxy. IX 1220.24 (III); P.Oxy. XXXVI 2788.1 (III); P.Oxy. 
LV 3814.25 (III/IV). 

205 eG, ydpıç appears in only two letters from Oxyrhynchus, PSI IV 299.9-10 (late IIT) and 
P.Oxy XII 1593.12 (IV). While the religious provenance of each letter is ambiguous as they do 
not contain any decisive markers of Christian provenance, in both cases I would lean toward 
a Christian milieu. The only other letter where xapıs and Beös appear beside each other is in 
P.Oxy. XVI 1856.8 (VI/VII) where reference is made to “the grace of God.” 

206 Xenophon, Anab. 3.3.14; Heliodorus, Aethiopica 7.24.5; SB III 6734.1 (= P.Cair. Zen. 
II 59160 [255 BCE]) earliest attestation in the papyri. 

207 The phrase “thanks be to God” appears in Rom 6:17; 7:25; 1 Cor 15:57; 2 Cor 2:14; 8:16; 9:15. 
Similar sentiments can be found in Luke 1:30; 2:40; Acts 7:46; 13:43; 14:26; 20:34; Rom 1:7; 535. 
This phrase is also common in both Greek and Latin liturgies (9e® xapıs/Deo gratias). 

208 Josephus, Ant. 6.303; 7.208; 8.111; 9.270. 
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a decisive marker of Christian identity. Nevertheless, since there are no let- 
ters in which it appears in a decidedly non-Christian context and otherwise 
appears regularly in letters where a Christian context is secure, its use within 
a letter may at the very least point toward a Christian context even if it can- 
not absolutely establish it. 

Two final monotheistic phrases that appear in the letters from Oxyrhyn- 
chus are pà tov Gedv (uà tov xÓptov)29 and CH xvptoc (Cf) Oeóç). Though 
different, both phrases tend to function in the same way, as asservations 
inserted parenthetically to reinforce a promise or a threat.?" In the case of 
the phrase uà tov 026v (uà tov xdptov), it does not begin to appear in letters 
until the fourth century and then becomes more widespread in the fifth and 
sixth centuries.?? Though an earlier pagan version ofthe formula is attested 
in letters of the second and third centuries??? uà tov 0góv (uà Tov xüptov) is 
principally confined to letters that are otherwise securely Christian." In the 
case of the phrase (ñ xóptoc, or less often Cf, 0&óc, they only occur in a very 
limited number ofletters.?* While reference to "living" deities is common in 
earlier Egyptian mythology and the LXX is replete with the phrase Cj xoptoc, 
it does not appear until the sixth century in the papyri and only then in 
letters securely authored by Christians." 


209 P.Oxy. XLVIII 3397R.5 (IV) ua tov yàp 020v (pap. 0gov); P.Hamb. III 229.10 (VI) pà tov Beöv; 
P.Herm. 50.2 (VI(?)) xai pà tov xóptov (The editor takes this phrase as distinctly Christian); 
P.Oxy. XVI 1842.6—7 (VI) pà thv de düvanıv tod 6200; PSI VII 835.9.18-19 (Late VI) pà tov deöv 
(pap. pà tov dewv). Also attested at Oxyrhynchus is P.Oxy. XLVIII 3417.16-17 (IV) pà thy yàp 
Oeiav npóvoia(v); P.Oxy. XVI 1936 (VI/VIT) pà thv yàp Beotöxov. 

210 P.Oxy. XVI 1839.2 (VI) {A xóptoc; P.Oxy. 1840.5 (VI) Ch xóptoc; P.Wash.Univ. I 42.4 
(mid VI(?)) Zñ xúptoç; P.Oxy. XVI 1854.4 (VI/VII) (ñ xdptoc; P.Oxy. XVI 1874.12 (VI/VII) Zñ deös; 
P.Oxy. VI 943.7 (ca. 612-618) Cf) xoptoc. 

?!! Frequently they appear in the context of money and financial collection and typically 
serve to bolster a threat and are therefore typically followed by ei un or &&v. 

212 For occurrences of the phrase in letters that are not provenanced to Oxyrhynchus 
see: P.Lond. II 408.12 (= P.Abinn 18) (ca. 342-351) (Probably Christian); P.Heid. IV 333.20 
(V) (Christian); SB VI 9106.4 (V) (Christian); P.Stras. VIII 719.15 (V-VI) (Christian); P.Hamb. 
III 229.10 (VI) (Christian); PSI VII 835.18 (VI) (Christian); P.Stras. IX 899.1 (VI) (Probably 
Christian); P.Fouad 85.7 (VI-VII) (Christian); P.Apoll. 41.9 (late VIT) (Christian). 

213 SB VI 9017 Nr. 18.9 (I/II) pà tov xópt(o)v Zaparıv; P.Fay. 19.8 (II) pà Av; SB XVIII 13867 
2.39, 55 (mid IT) pà cob(c) 0&ooc, ... pà TOV Zapanıv); P.Princ. II 70.8 (I/II) pà tobs rt&vvac 
Geodc; P-Iand. VI 121.6—7 (III/IV) à È tov xcóptov [Lap]anw xal toc Geods navrac. 

214 Outside of letters, I was able to locate one example of the phrase in a non-Christian 
context as Philo employs the phrase on one occasion (Philo, Spec. 2.68 uà tov àAujOf uövov 
0&óv). The particle u& only occurs once in the entire Bible, though without reference to God, 
at 4Macc 10:15. 

215 Besides the six letters listed above, the phrase G xúptoç only appears in a handful of 
other letters: P.Ross.Georg. III 13.9 (VI); P.Cair.Masp. I 67076.14 (VI). 

216 Rees, “Popular Religion in Graeco Roman Egypt," 93-94 For LXX references see: Judg 
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vi. Familial Language and the Use of àyanytóç 


While it is periodically supposed that Christians were unique in the ancient 
world with their employment of familial language, mostly with their exces- 
sive use of dàgAqóc or AdeipN to refer to their co-religionists who were 
not necessarily blood relations,?" a survey of the papyri letters reveals that 
familial language (&deA@d¢ or &deAgy) was regularly employed. Accordingly, 
it cannot always be determined whether or not such language was being 
used in a strictly literal sense (i.e. biologically), since letters often contain 
a high degree of implicit information and lack much context, or given the 
ubiquity of such language whether it was being used metaphorically.”!* Con- 
sequently, even if Christians were known to employ familial address exces- 
sively, the use of such language cannot serve as a very helpful marker for 
establishing Christian identity within the letters.?'? 


8:19; Ruth 3:13; 1 Sam 14:39, 45; 19:6; 20:3, 21; 25:26, 34; 26:10, 16; 28:10; 29:6; 2Sam 2:27; 4:9; 11:11; 
12:5; 14:11, 19; 15:21; 22:47; 1 Kgs 1:29; 2:24; 17:1, 12; 18:10, 15; 22:14; 2 Kgs 2:2, 4, 6; 3:14; 4:30; 5:16, 20; 
2 Chr 18:13; Jdt 12:4; 13:16; Ps 17:47; Job 27:2; Jer 4:2; 5:2; 12:16; 16:14 £.; 23:7 f.; 45:16; 51:26; Dan 4:27. 
The phrase never occurs in the New Testament. 

217 Lucian, Peregr.13. Lucian explicitly points out that Christians tended to regard each 
other as “brothers” (Zeta 8& ó vopobétys 6 np@rog Eneivev adbtods wç adEeAGol mévtes elev 
AMYAmv, ...). See also Snyder, Ante Pacem, 272. In Matt 23:8 Jesus informs the disciples 
that they are all “brothers” (önels 8& un x2w0fjve. paßßt sic ydp Eorıv ouv ó diScoxarog, 
mates dE byetc ddeAgoi tote). 1Cor 5:11 members of the same congregation are considered 
"brothers" (vov 8& ëypapa duty py auvavaniyvuodaı Ev tig 88.56 dvopatouevos ñ mópvog N) 
mÀsovéxtr 1) eldwrordtoys ñ Ao(Bopoc ñ ué&ucoc H prot, tQ votobto uyóš auveoßleıv.) and 
in Acts 1:29 Christians across the Mediterranean are also considered “brothers” (T&v 8£ 
pon càv, xabws ebmopeitd Tic, pisa Éxoto coc ATHY elc duaxoviav ré nDott Tolç KaTOKODOW EV TH 
Tovdaig ddeAgoic:). However, non-Christians also employed kinship terminology to identify 
associates: Plato, Menex 239a uses &deApög to refer to compatriots; Xenephon, Anab. 7.2.25 
uses dàgA óc for friends; Plotinus, Enn. 2.9.18 calls everything in the world &deX 01; Josephus, 
J.W. 2.122 points out that the Essenes addressed each other as &8eXgol. 

?18 As a general rule in official documents (e.g. contracts, wills, petitions, etc.) when 
familial language is employed it is typically best to assume such language should be taken 
literally. See Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 85-86. When familial 
language occurs in personal letters it is more difficult to determine how such language should 
be interpreted. Peter Arzt-Grabner has charted the various usages of &8eApös and ddeApy in 
letters and has shown that such kinship terms were frequently used metaphorically to refer 
to officials, friends, business partners, and even members of Roman guilds and Mystery cults. 
To illustrate this point, in P.Oxy. VIII 1158 (III) the sender of this letter salutes the addressee 
at the start of the letter by addressing him as "brother," but when he closes the letter he 
merely describes himself as a “friend” (piXoc). See Peter Artz-Grabner, “‘Brothers’ and ‘Sisters’ 
in Documentary Papyri and in Early Christianity," RivB 50 (2002): 189-201; cf. NewDocs 1.59— 
61; 2.49-50; E. Dickey, “Literal and Extended Use of Kinship Terms in Documentary Papyri,” 
Mnemosyne 57 (2004): 131-176. 

219 Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 15-16; Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del 
III e IV secolo d.C., 31-32. Nevertheless, if a letter contains a number of possible Christian 
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However, there may be instances when ddeAPös, d8EAPN, or other famil- 
ial terms of address are employed where they can point toward Christian 
authorship. In cases where such terms are modified with the adjective cyo- 
mt¢ (-1)) the likelihood ofa Christian context increases.?? While the phrase 
&yanntòç ddeApös is first attested in Tobit 10:13, it is in the letters of Paul 
where it first appears as an epistolary greeting and consequently emerges 
as a distinctively Christian salutation.?! In papyri letters the salutary use of 
Qyamnroç dógAqóc in opening address does not appear until the end of the 
third century cE, mostly in letters of recommendation, and almost exclu- 
sively in letters where Christian provenance is otherwise secure.?? 

At Oxyrhynchus the use of &yanntóç in address occurs in eleven doc- 
uments, in a first-century horoscope and in ten letters that range in date 
from the third through fifth centuries.” With nine of these letters a Chris- 
tian context can be easily established on other grounds, but in one letter, 
P.Oxy. XIV 1680 (late III/early IV), some ambiguity exists.” Besides the fact 
that the sender addresses the letter to his father using dyomtóc,75 there 


markers, including repeated use of familial language, it would seem reasonable to suppose 
the conjunction of several such markers would at least increase the likelihood that one is 
dealing with a letter written by a Christian. 

220 Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 18-19. However, some are not as certain that the 
presence of &yanntòç d8EAPös is necessarily a strong Christian marker. See Ewa Wipszycka, 
"Remarques sur les lettres," 214; Judge and Pickering, "Papyrus Documentation of Church 
and Community in Egypt," 69. See also discussion in Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century 
Papyri, 90-94; Luijendijk, Fragments from Oxyrhynchus, 40-45. 

221 Alanna Nobbs, “‘Beloved Brothers’ in the New Testament and Early Christianity," in 
The New Testament in Its First Century Setting: Essays on Context and Background in Honour 
of B.W. Winter on His 65th Birthday, ed. P.J. Williams, Andrew D. Clarke, Peter M. Head, and 
David Instone-Brewer (Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
2004), 144; Lucilla Dineen, Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolography to A.D. 527 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1929), 17-20. 

72 Alanna Nobbs, “‘Beloved Brothers’,” 145; NewDocs 4.250-255. 

223 P.Oxy. II 235.2 (ca. 19) (Horoscope) Tpóqov ayaneté (l. ayannte). Letters: P.Alex. 29.2,14; 
P.Oxy. XIV 1680.19; PSI III 208.1-2; PSI IX 1041.1-2, 17; P.Oxy. LXI 4127.3-4, 37-38; P.Oxy. 
VIII 1162.3-4; P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785.1, 14-15; P.Oxy. LVI 3857.1-2, 15; P.Oxy. LVI 3858.1; P.Oxy. 
XVI 18704, 27. On these letters see Table 13 in the Appendix. 

224 The context of this letter is very intriguing. The sender has written to his father because 
he is worried about his long absence and fears the worst. He then relates that a certain 
overseer (ll. 13-14, ¿nitponroç) is vigorously searching for him whereupon he informs his father 
that he has tried to repay a former debt. At this point the remaining portion of the letter is 
broken off and lost. On this letter see Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 32-38; Choat, Belief 
and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 93, 145; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 161163 (no. 32); 
Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri, 62-63; Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, 134-137 (no. 15); 
Meecham, Light from Ancient Letters, 121, 132. 

225 On the back of the letter part of the address survives and reads, (l. 19) tà xvpío]xoi 
Ayant narpi AnöMwvı (“To my lord] and beloved father Apollo"). 
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are no other helpful markers of religious sentiment expressed within the 
letter.?° While it is noteworthy that the writer of the letter has employed 
&yanntòç as a title of address, an adjective which otherwise seems to be 
used primarily by Christians in address, there are a few examples where it 
is employed in clearly non-Christian contexts.?" Therefore, while this letter 
probably emanates from a Christian milieu it is less than absolutely certain. 


vii. Miscellaneous Markers 


In addition to the markers that have already been discussed, both those 
that establish Christian authorship with a relatively high degree of certainty 
and those that point toward Christian authorship but which are not totally 
conclusive by themselves, a few additional markers may be found in various 
letters. While their employment is not widespread they still deserve some 
treatment because they occasionally occur. 

Similar to P.Oxy. XLIII 3149, where the writer specifically identified him- 
self as a "Christian," in certain letters writers identify themselves by refer- 
encing their ecclesiastical title or office. While a wide range of titles and 
offices are used self-referentially in the letters, the most frequently appear- 
ing are npeoßütepog, lepeüg, Sidxovoc, nanas, and ğra.?! Yet, it needs to be 


226 In ll. 3-5 the sender writes: xoi e|üxop]aı tH Bew OAoxAnpeiv ve xoi evodo[ü]adeı xoi 
bytaivovtt ce AnoAaßeiv &v tots iStotg (“and I pray to god that you are in good health and have 
a favourable journey and that I receive you home in good health."). As has been previously 
discussed, prayers to god, even in the singular, are not specific indicators of allegiance to any 
one cult since they appear frequently in a variety of different contexts in the papyri. Keeping 
in mind the relatively early date of the letter it cannot automatically be supposed that the 
reference to "god" in the singular suggests that the writer was a Christian. 

227 As mentioned previously it occurs in P.Oxy. II 235.2 (ca. 19) in the context of an address. 
The approximate date ofthis document certainly rules out a Christian context. It also occurs 
in PSI VI 57746 (248/247 BCE), correspondence between Dionysius and Zenon. In this letter 
Dionysius uses &yarıyrög as a substantive in the middle of the letter to refer to Zenon. In 
P.Ross.Georg. III 4.28 (- SB I 4650) (early III) the sender of the letter, a certain Asclepiades, 
greets the addressee at the end of the letter with dondlopau 0 [uàç dyanın]roi ñuóv. Since the 
letter begins with a proskynesis to Isis and Apollo (ll. 3-5) the letter is certainly not Christian. 
If the reading in the lacuna is correct it is significant, since the use of &yarıyroi would then 
be very similar to Paul's use. However, I have doubts about the reconstruction of the lacuna. 

228 Fora list of references to ecclesiastical offices in the letters see Table n in the appendix. 
In the case ofnaras and na itis not so much their affiliation with the Christian tradition that 
is in question as much as the respective functions they fulfilled. raras could refer to a bishop 
(enioxonog) as well as a priest (iepeüs) and &na/Aßß& could be used for monks, clergymen, and 
even became incorporated into certain names. See Derda and Wipszycka, "L'emploi des titres 
abba, apa et papas". 
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stressed that ecclesiastical titulature, especially npeoßürtepog and iepeüg, are 
also attested outside of the Christian tradition up to the fifth century.?? 
Therefore, the use of such titles on their own may not always secure Chris- 
tian provenance. For example, in P.Oxy. XXXI 2597 (late III/early IV), a 
letter written from a certain Cephalion to a Heraclas, the address on the 
verso reads “to Heraclas the Elder" (l. 21, ['Hpox]Aà vesc [P ]uxépo). But since 
there are no other markers within the letter it is difficult to determine 
whether npeoßötepos should necessarily be taken as a reference to a Chris- 
tian office.?? Likewise, in P.Oxy. X 1297 (mid IV) a reference is made to a 
priest named Ammon (ll. 2-3, 81à "Auuwvog tod lepewg). Again, there is noth- 
ing that would suggest that this reference has to be interpreted within a 
Christian context. However, when we turn to SB XXIV 16275, a fifth-century 
letter written by a person who identifies himself as “Ammonius, elder, from 
the village of Ptel" (TI(ap&) "Auuwviov npeoßurepou £rotxíou IITEA) we may 
be more certain that he is a Christian elder given the late date of the letter 
combined with the fact that pagan cult officials begin to steadily disappear 
from the papyrological record in the fourth century.?! 

Related to the appearance ofthe more formal ecclesiastical titulature just 
mentioned is the appearance of other somewhat less formal church titles 
and epithets. On this front three significant terms that occasionally appear 
in the Oxyrhynchus letters are xatnyoüuevog (“hearer” i.e. “Catechumen”), 
&xAex16c, fj, óv ("elect") and &ytoc, ia, ov (*holy").?? Most often when one or 


229 igoeíc (priests) are widely attested in a number of different cults. Likewise, mpecBUtepot 
(elders or priests) are frequently attested in the papyri in definitively non-Christian contexts. 
See Choat, Beliefand Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 53-73. 

230 Two additional letters from Oxyrhynchus that contain references to a npeoßütepog 
where the context is less than certain are P.Princ. II 100.1112 (IV) and P.Oxy. XXXI 2597.25 
(III/IV). In P.Prince. II 100 the sender reports that some other individual has the “measure of 
the elder/priest" (ll. 10-12, ó yàp Àouróç HÒN Eoxev and tod uerpou tod npeoßurepov). Initially, 
this was taken as a reference to a Christian priest. However, Malcolm Choat has challenged 
this reading and argued that tod pétpov tod npeoßutépov should be translated as “the older 
measure." See Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 175. In P.Oxy. XXXI 2597.21 the 
address on the verso reads: “to Heraclas the Elder” (['Hgox]Aà npec[8 ]utépw). There is nothing 
else in the letter that would necessarily suggest Heraclas was a Christian priest. 

231 On this letter see K.A. Worp, “A Greek Papyrus and Two Mummy Labels from Durham, 
U.K,” ZPE 113 (1996): 221-222. In n. 2 on p. 222 the editor takes the reference to “elder” in a 
decidedly Christian context. The village of Ptel is located in the Oxyrhynchite. See Benaissa, 
Rural Settlements, 250; Pruneti, I centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 156. 

232 Catechumen: PSI IX 1041.8, 10 (late III); P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785.7-8 (late III); P.Oxy. XXXI 
2603.26, 31-32 (IV); P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965.16, 21 (IV). Though xatyyéw appears in the NT (Luke 
1:4; Acts 18:25; 21:21, 24; Rom 2:18; 1Cor 14:19; Gal 6:6) in its more technical sense of teaching 
before baptism it first occurs in 2Clem 17:1. By the third century the catechumenate was 
broadly recognized as a semi-formalised group of persons who were receiving ecclesiastical 
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a combination of these terms occur within a letter the context is readily dis- 
cernible via the presence of other markers. However, there are two letters 
from the fourth century, P.Oxy. XXXI 26o3 and P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965, where 
these terms are used but may not necessarily establish Christian author- 
ship. Turning first to P.Oxy. XXXI 26o3, in this letter a man by the name 
of Paul writes to another individual named Serapion in order to recom- 
mend some brethren who will be travelling his way. Near the end of the 
letter Paul informs Serapion that the brethren who are coming “are not 
catechumens but belong to the company of Ision and Nicolaos” (ll. 25, où 
yap xamnyoúpevoi eicty [A ]Aà x&v nepi Iciwvoç xoi NucoAdov i8[t]ot "ve, 
...). At the end of the letter Paul sends a final greeting and writes, “Greet 
also the brethren with you, both elect and catechumens” (ll. 30-32, dond- 
gat xali] coc aov col navras adeAPods &xaexcob[c] te xoi [xa] THYOUMEVOUS). 
Given the references to *catechumens" and the “elect” it was assumed from 
the very start that this letter was sent between Christians.?? However, with 
the recent discovery of the large corpus of Manichaean letters from Kellis,234 


instruction but who were not yet baptised. See Tertullian, Praescr. 41; Cor. 2; Marc. 5.7; 
Hippolytus, Trad. Ap. 17-18; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.9. See also Paul F. Bradshaw, "The Gospel 
and the Catechumenate in the Third Century," JTS 50 (1999): 143-152; Paul F. Bradshaw, 
"Baptismal Practice in the Alexandrian Tradition: Eastern or Western?" in Living Water, 
Sealing Spirit: Readings on Christian Initiation, ed. Maxwell E. Johnson (Collegeville, Minn.: 
The Liturgical Press, 1995), 89-100; Michel Dujarier, A History of the Catechumenate: The 
First Six Centuries, trans. Edward J. Haasl (New York: Sadlier, 1979), 55-63. Elect: P.Oxy. 
XXXI 2603.31 (IV); P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965.20 (IV). While the adjective exXextög, Y, óv, appears 
only rarely as a substantive in the papyri to refer to persons, as in the two letters just cited, 
as an adjective it frequently appears in the context of agriculture and viticulture to denote 
"select" or “choice” grains and produce. The use of £xXextög, Y, óv, in epistolary address has 
its beginnings in early Christian epistolarity: Titus 11; 3John 13; 1Pet 13; 1Clem. 1:1; Ignatius, 
Trall. 13. Finally, in the papyri the adjective &ytoc, ta, ov, is used almost exclusively within a 
Christian context in the papyri and does not occur with much frequency before the fourth 
century. Given the ubiquity of its use in the fourth and subsequent centuries it is not possible 
to cite its various attestations. 

233 Priorto its publication as P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 this letter was first published in J.H. Harrop, 
“A Christian Letter of Commendation,” JEA 48 (1962): 132-140. The title of the article clearly 
implies that this letter was thought to be Christian. In subsequent treatments of this letter its 
Christian charter was likewise assumed: Naldini, I! cristianesimo in Egitto, 212—215 (no. 47); 
B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes and Reminiscences," 158-159; Timothy M. Teeter, "Letters of 
Recommendation or Letters of Peace?" 958; Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri," 
45-46. Cf. J.-L. Fournet, “Esquisse d'une anatomie de la lettre antique tardive d'apres les 
papyrus," in Correspondances: documents pour l'histoire de l'antiquité tardivé, ed. Roland 
Delmaire, Janine Desmulliez, and Pierre-Louis Gatier (Lyon: Maison de l'Orient et de la 
Méditerranée, 2009), 48-50. 

234 The most succinct account of the papyrological and archaeological finds at Kellis may 
be found in Bagnall and Rathbone, Egypt from Alexander to the Early Christians, 264—266. See 
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the chief village in the region ofthe Dakhla Oasis during the Roman period, 
some have suggested that P.Oxy. XXXI 26o3 does not represent Christian 
but rather Manichaean correspondence.?* The central argument in favour 
of Manichaean provenance for this letter asserts that since some of the 
Manichaean letters from Kellis mention both “catechumens” and “elect,” 
the two main divisions offollowers within Manichaeism, it is therefore best 
to also view P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 within this context.?* Consequently, when 
P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965 was published it was identified as a “Manichaean Letter" 
since it also contained a paired reference to “catechumens” and "elect." 
Despite recent scholarship on these two letters, upon closer examination 
their "Manichaean" characteristics are not entirely secure. While it must 
be admitted that the Manichaean hierarchy was divided between *catechu- 
mens" and the "elect" and one or two letters from Kellis employ these two 
titles in close proximity,2 it should not be forgotten that "catechumens" 
and "elect" were also used as Christian designations before Manichaeism 
ever adopted them (from Christianity). More importantly, in the fourth 
century, at the same time that these letters were sent, when the Christian 


also I.M.F. Gardner and S.N.C. Lieu, "From Narmouthis (Medinet Madi) to Kellis (Ismant el- 
Kharab): Manichaean Documents from Roman Egypt,” 161-168; Lieu, Manichaeism, 87-89. 

735 To date Kellis has yielded twenty-two fourth-century letters where Manichaean prove- 
nance is secure and an additional sixteen letters where it seems likely. Manichaean letters: 
P.Kell. I 63 (IV) Greek; P.Kell. V nos. 14-22, 24-26, 29-37 (ca. 350-380) all Coptic. Letters 
where Manichaean provenance is probable but not certain: P.Kell. I 67 (early—mid IV) bilin- 
gual Greek/Coptic; P.Kell. I 71 (mid IV) Greek; P.Kell. V nos. 1-13, 23, 27-28, 38-43, 50, 52 
(ca. 350—380) all Coptic. On these letters see Gardner, "Personal Letters". 

736 Gardner, "Personal Letters," 87. This identification of P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 has been fol- 
lowed by Römer, “Manichaeism and Gnosticism,” 639; Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 17-18; 
Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 167; Lieu, Manichaeism, 98 n. 316. 

?37 P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965 is a rather fragmentary letter that has a number of lacunae and con- 
sequently contains considerable reconstructed text. In this letter a certain Ammonius writes 
to a man named Philadelphus to ask that he receive their “brother Nilus" (l. 5, tov &8eApö]v 
huâv NetAo(v)). This letter therefore effectively serves as a letter of recommendation, much 
like P.Oxy. XXXI 2603. After entreating Philadelphus to receive Nilus, Ammonius makes a 
reference to the (1.10) mapa]xAntix@ Adyw and then informs him that the “holy brethren” and 
“catechumens” with him send greeting (ll. 15-17, map’ gol o]i adeAgol &ytot x[a]i [ot xam- 
xo? ]pevot navu ce mpo[ayop]evovow ...). After this Ammonius asks that Philadelphus relay 
greetings on to the “catechumens” and “elect” in his company (ll. 19-21, mpocwydpeve npiv 
TOUS Tapa gol TTRVTAG EXAEKTOUS TE xol KATHYOULEVOUG ...). 

238 p.Kellis V 15.28-29 (NNekAek[T]oc MN NKaenkoynenoc). In the translation for 
P.Kellis V 16.40 it reads “... the elect [and the Catechumens], ...” but here it is entirely con- 
jectural. See also P.Colon. inv. 4780.35.6—7 (éxAextots te xal xorylxouuévoiç) = Ron Cameron 
and Arthur J. Dewey, trans., The Cologne Mani Codex (P.Colon. Inv. Nr. 4780): Concerning the 
Origin of His Body (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979), p. 29. 
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Catechumate had become more developed, a distinction was periodically 
made between “catechumens,” potential Christian converts who were 
being instructed in the gospel, and the “elect,” those catechumens who had 
advanced in the catechumate and had been “elected” for baptism.” There- 
fore, given the laconic nature of these two letters, combined with the fact 
that there is nothing else about them that is distinctly Manichaean, it is 
probably best not to force either letter into one category or another but 
acknowledge that their terminology straddles the boundary between Chris- 
tianity and Manichaeism.?'? 

Turning to other letters from Oxyrhynchus occasional references are 
made to churches, monasteries, or Christian festivals and holy days.?*' While 
such references often elucidate various aspects of Christianity in the Oxy- 
rhynchite they do not necessarily guarantee Christian authorship of the 
letter in which they appear.” However, at times such references may be 


239 D.B. Capelle, “L'introduction de catéchuménat à Rome," RTAM 5 (1933):136-145, where 
the apposite source material is given. Already in the third century Origen was drawing 
contrasts between the “catechumens” and the "elect." However, for Origen the "elect" were 
those who would become “martyrs.” See Origen, Hom. Jer. 4.3.2. 

240 Returning to l. 10 of P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965 and the phrase mapa]xAyntix@ óy, which 
was translated by the editor of this text as "Paracletic mind" and taken as a rather secure 
Manichaean reference, this phrase simply cannot be shown to be distinctly Manichaean. 
Though Mani was referred to by his follows as the zepóxÀwroç since he was believed to have 
received revelation from his “twin spirit" who was the mapdxAntos foretold by Jesus (John 
14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:70), in the present letter there is no indication that mapaxAntixds Aóyoc 
has to necessarily be equated with Mani, as he is never identified in this way but only as 
the mapdxAntos. Additionally, in LXX Zech 13:1 the very same phrase occurs, and it simply 
means something like *comforting word." While the editor of P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965 briefly 
argues (p. 196) that mapaxAntixos Aóyoc can hardly mean “concilatory speech" since in the 
following lines it must be an authority, this is a rather tenuous argument given the large 
lacuna that immediately follows this phrase. Nevertheless, for the sake of argument let it be 
assumed it has to refer to an authority of some sort. Interestingly, in P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, a letter 
of the late fourth or early fifth century where Christian authorship is secure, the author of 
this letter employs the phrase mapaxAntixdc Aóyoç (ll. 8-9). Here it does refer to an authority 
and the authority is the scriptures since immediately after this phrase the author quotes 
from Job 36:19. Unfortunately the editor of P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965 never cites this reference; 
nevertheless, it aptly demonstrates that there is nothing definitely Manichaean about the 
phrase mapaxAytixos Aóyoç. 

241 For these references in the letters see Table 12 in the appendix. 

242 In P.Hamb. IV 267 (ca. 336-348) a business letter that likely comes from the Oxyrhyn- 
chite and primarily concerns the receipt of some items it makes a passing reference to some 
"sailors of the church" ((1. 14) vaur@v &oowctac). Despite this reference there is nothing in 
the letter that would otherwise suggest is was written by a Christian. Therefore, while this 
reference is interesting, especially because it is the earliest reference to "church sailors," it 
does not automatically imply that the author was a Christian. On this reference see Peter van 
Minnen, “Greek Papyri and Coptic Studies, 1996-2000,” in Coptic Studies on the Threshold of 
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useful for establishing Christian authorship. Returning to the archive of 
Papnouthis and Dorotheus, in P.Oxy. XLVIII 3407 (IV), aletter written from a 
landlady to Papnouthis and Hatres, it contains a very interesting phrase that 
makes reference to a Christian holiday. In this letter the landlady informs 
Papnouthis and Hatres to send out the bull-driver immediately, together 
with the cattle and other equipment necessary for hauling rocks, since it is 
Saturday and certain workers “have agreed to take them away on the Lord's 
day (Sunday), that is tomorrow, the uth” (Il. 14-17, ¿neh ouvedevro Bao cátot 
Ev TH xpi (v) Nuepa, TOUTETTIV aüpıov ia). 

While the reference to “the Lord's day" could suggest the landlady was 
a Christian as it may be interpreted as confessional, Eldon Epp has argued 
against reading the reference in this way and points out that Constantine 
had issued an edict making Sunday a consecrated day and references to 
"the Lord's day" can already be found in secular usage.” He then points to 
P.Oxy. LIV 3759, a proceeding before a logistes/curator dated to 2 October 
325, where a reference is made to both “the sacred Lord's day" (xuptaxis 
igpác), and "Lord's day” (xvpiaxýv) to show the phrase was not restricted to 
confessional usage.?* Though it must be conceded that references to "Lord's 
day" could be employed in "secular" texts, it must nevertheless be wondered 
how secular the reference to "the sacred Lord's day" really was, regardless of 
the context. Likewise, the Constantinian edict of 321 that is preserved in the 
Codex Iustinianus that is alluded to by Epp does not actually refer to the 
"Lord's day" (dominica die = xvpiaxý nue), but instead refers to "Sunday" 
(dies solis = Mov Y|uépa), suggesting that "Lord's day" likely carried more ofa 
confessional overtone.” Lastly, it would appear there isa distinct difference 


a New Millennium I: Proceedings ofthe Seventh International Congress of Coptic Studies Leiden 
2000, ed. M. Immerzeel and J. van der Vliet (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 437. "Church Sailors" are 
also attested in John Chrysostom, In principium jejuniorum 1 (= PG 62.745). On the Church's 
economic holdings and resources in late antique Egypt, see Ewa Wipszycka, Les resources et 
les activités économiques des églises en Égypte du 4° au 8° siécle (Bruxelles: Fondation égyp- 
tologique Reine Élisabeth, 1972). 

243 The earliest reference to the "Lord's day" is found in Rev 1:10 (£v tH xvpioxj) huépa). 

244 Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 52, who cites Cod. Just. 
3.12.2(3). 

245 In this proceeding before the logistes/curator, which concerns the possession of some 
unspecified real estate, the hearing is postponed until Monday since it was growing late in 
the evening and the next day was Sunday. The most comprehensive treatment of this text, 
with specific reference to its use of Sunday, can be found in NewDocs 9.106-118. 

246 While the edict prohibited commercial business and judicial proceedings, it did not 
prohibit agricultural workers from cultivating their fields. For a detailed exposition of dies 
solis in this edict see P.R. Coleman-Norton, Roman State & Christian Church: A Collection of 
Legal Documents to A.D. 535 (London: S.P.C.K., 1966), 83-84. 
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between the employment of the “Lord's day” in official texts and in personal 
documents such as P.Oxy. XLVIII 34o7. As Malcolm Choat has argued with 
respect to the use of the “Lord's day” in papyri, 


Used in an administrative record, it is difficult to tell what it implies, as Con- 
stantinian legislation (and consequent chancery policy) will have influenced 
the format and lexica of official documents. Used in a private letter, we may 
be more sure of personal preference.247 


Therefore, it seems quite likely the reference to the “Lord's day” in P.Oxy. 
LIV 3759 reveals something about the religious affiliation of the sender of 
this letter.?^ 

Another marker that deserves some attention at this point but will be 
treated in much greater detail in Chapter Five is the use of onomastic 
evidence. Returning to P.Oxy. XLVI 3314, the controversial letter of Judas, 
one of the interesting aspects of this letter is that all the names featured in 
it are biblical, which strongly suggests either a Jewish or Christian milieu 
given the uniqueness of this onomastic cluster. For the first three centuries 
the use of biblical names is quite rare in letters, and certainly in the first 
and second century when such names do occur they point toward a Jewish 
milieu. However, with the fairly rapid Christianisation of Egypt in the fourth 
century it has been observed that a new onomastic repertoire emerges in the 
papyri as traditional pagan (theonymic or theophoric) names begin to be 
used with less frequency and are replaced with biblical ones or names that 
otherwise carry Christian connotations or overtones (e.g. Peter, Paul, John, 
Athanasius, Theckla, Christopher, etc.). As Roger Bagnall has observed, 
“by the early fifth century identifiable Christian names appear to make 
up 80 percent or more of the population [of Egypt]."^ The most obvious 
implication of this onomastic shift is that the appearance of such names 
certainly points toward a Christian context. Though this should not be 
pressed too far, the attestation of certain names may be able to help identify 
the religious persuasion of an individual or may be used in conjunction with 
other markers to help establish a more secure identification for a letter. 
For example, in P.Iand. II n (III/IV), a fragmentary letter whose content 


247 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 87. 

248 Cf. Epp, “The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 52, who notes, “In my 
judgment, therefore, ‘Sunday,’ that is, the Lord’s day, no longer remains the tipping point in 
deciding whether the Papnuthis family was Christian.” While I am inclined to agree with this 
statement I do not agree with what it seems to imply about P.Oxy. XLVIII 3407; namely, that 
the use of the Lord’s day carries no religious implications for the sender of this letter. 

49 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 281. 
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is hard to understand given the many lacunae, the phrase oiSev yap ó deös 
appears near the end of the fragment and on its own cannot be used to 
absolutely establish Christian authorship. However, near the end of the 
letter the writer makes reference to “his lord brother Peter" (xà xupi@ pov 
adeA@@ Ilérpo), a name that almost never occurs outside of a Christian 
context in the papyri, and would seem to suggest the writer of the letter 
was a Christian.” 

One final marker that deserves attention since it has often been thought 
to be of some use in identifying letters written by Christians, but was actu- 
ally of no help for the present analysis, is the employment of scripture?! 
While it has often been supposed that if a letter contains biblical reminis- 
cences or echoes, especially to the New Testament, that this can serve as 
a sufficient marker for identification. However, in almost every case such 
alleged “reminiscences” and "echoes" are often so slight and of such a gen- 
eral nature that they cannot adequately establish Christian provenance on 
their own.?? For example, P.Oxy. I 32 (= C.Epist.Lat. 169) a Latin letter of rec- 
ommendation from the second century, was for a time believed to be one 
of the earliest Christian letters because it apparently contained an allusion 
to Matthew 19:27 (= Mark 10:28; Luke 18:28). While similar sentiments are 
undeniably expressed in both texts, it is almost certain that the writer of 
P.Oxy. I 32 was not alluding to any New Testament text.‘ Likewise, there 
are other examples where alleged echoes occur in places where similar 


250 Otherletters where names are of considerable use in identification are: P.Oxy. LIX 4004 
(V) among the names occurring in the letter are Theodorus, Macaria, Valentinus, and Natha- 
nael; P.Oxy. 1155 (VI) written from a certain Theophilus to a certain John. Lastly, concerning 
the archive of Papnouthis and Dorotheus, it may be noted that their mother is named Maria 
( P.Oxy. XLVIII 3403.2). 

251 Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 54-55; Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III 
e IV secolo d.C., 115-116; Stanton, "The Proposed Earliest Christian Letter on Papyrus,” 57. 

252 Naldini identified P.Mich. VIII 482 (23 Aug 133) as a Christian letter principally because 
in ll. 15-17 it contained an alleged allusion to Ruth 116. Later commentators have been 
less than persuaded by his proposed allusion. See B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes and Remi- 
niscences,” 158; Ewa Wipszycka, "Remarques sur les lettres," 212; NewDocs 2.158; Epp, “The 
Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri," 26-27. 

253 In this letter, sent from a certain military tribune by the name of Julius Domitius 
to Aurelius Archelaus the beneficiarius in order to recommend a certain Theon, Domitius 
informs Archelaus in ll. 10-12 that his friend Theon, “has left his own people and goods and 
business and followed me" (reliquit - enim su[o]s [e]t rem suam et actum et me scutus est). 
Cf. Vul Matt 19:27, tunc respondens Petrus dixit ei ecce nos reliquimus omnia et secuti sumus te 
quid ergo erit nobis. 

254 Hannah Cotton, Documentary Letters of Recommendation in Latin from the Roman 
Empire (Königstein: A. Hain, 1981), 15-17; Choat, “Echo and Quotation," 274-275. 
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sentiments are expressed or the same vocabulary is used but where it is 
extremely unlikely the author of the letter necessarily had some biblical 
passage in mind and was therefore subtly alluding to it. All this is not 
to infer that there are no genuine biblical reminiscences or echoes in the 
letters, but that letters written by Christians cannot be identified solely 
by such factors, especially when issues of intertextuality, instead of direct 
reliance, could just as easily account for the similarities. In the case of 
biblical quotations and citations, where it is clear that the letter writer 
is definitely referring to a New Testament or other early Christian text, it 
would almost certainly establish that the writer was a Christian.” However, 
such clear references are very rare in the letters and never appear in a letter 
where they are the only marker of Christian identity. Rather, in every letter 
where a clear quote or citation appears it is always accompanied by other 
markers. 


viii. Conclusions 


A survey of the extant letters from Oxyrhynchus from the middle of the 
first century until the early seventh century reveals a number of interesting 
observations. Of the approximately 8oo letters dating to this period and 
surveyed in this examination, some 191 may be identified with a relatively 
high degree of certainty as emanating from a Christian milieu based on the 
presence of certain internal markers.?* Of these 191 letters six date to the 
third century, six to the late third/early fourth century, twenty five to the 
fourth century, nine to the fourth/fifth century, nineteen to the fifth century, 
twelve to the fifth/sixth century, forty-four to the sixth century, fifty-four to 
the sixth/seventh century, and the remaining sixteen to the early seventh 
century. In addition to these letters, another forty letters were identified 
where Christian authorship was possible and sometimes even probable, 


255 P.Oxy. LV 3819.9-11 (early IV) where the use ofövvareiv in a rather unusual way prompts 
the editor to suggest a possible allusion to Paul. See Juan Chapa, Letters of Condolence in 
Greek Papyri (Firenze: Edizioni Gonnelli, 1998), 128. This allusion is doubted by others. See 
Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri," 47-48; Choat, "Echo and Quotation," 77-78. 
P.Oxy. XLVI 3314.10-11 (IV) contains a reference to a “cup of water” that has been argued may 
be an allusion to Mark 9:41 (Matt 10:42). However, such an allusion seems very unlikely. See 
Judge, Rank and Status, 30; NewDocs 31144145; Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community in 
Oxyrhynchus,” 39-40; Choat, “Echo and Quotation," 276. 

256 Unless of course they were not being cited merely to be refuted. 

257 For a chronological list of these letters see Table 1 in the appendix. 
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in that they contained certain markers that could point toward Christian 
provenance, but could not be shown with the high degree of certainty to 
have come from a Christian milieu.” 

Looking at these letters in terms of date it becomes apparent that an 
obvious trend can be detected. Namely, that between the third and seventh 
centuries there was a dramatic increase in letters written by Christians, 
especially in proportional relation to the total number ofletters per century. 
For example, of the 200 letters provenanced to Oxyrhynchus and dated 
to the third century, only six can be regarded as having been written by 
Christians with any degree of certainty, which only equals 3% of the total 
letters for this century. However, moving to the early seventh century, every 
single one ofthe sixteen extant letters can be shown to have been written by 
a Christian based on the presence of certain markers, and in the intervening 
centuries a steady proportional increase can be detected. 


Breakdown ofletters from Oxyrhynchus by century. 


Total Number Christian Percent 
Century of Letters Authorship of Total 
I (mid-late) 5i 0 0 
I/II 8 0 0 
II 127 0 [9 
II/III 44 0 0 
III 200 6 396 
III/IV 44 6 14% 
IV 139 25 18% 
IV/V 12 9 75% 
V 25 19 76% 
VIVI 15 12 8096 
VI 46 44 96% 
VI/VII 55 54 98% 
VII 16 16 100% 
Totals 782 191 24% 


Besides the obvious implications of this data, which show that between the 
third and seventh centuries Oxyrhynchus underwent a dramatic process of 
Christianisation whereby Christians went from being a small minority to 
a vast majority"? it also evokes the question of why the epistolary record 


258 For a list of these letters see Tables 2 and 3 in the appendix. 

259 On the rate of the Christianisation of Egypt using epistolary data see, Ewa Wipszycka, 
“La christianisation de l'Égypte aux iv*-vi* siècles,” 119-121. See also caveats by Peter van 
Minnen, "The Roots of Egyptian Christianity," APF 40 (1994): 74. 
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shows no traces of Christianity before the third century.” This is all the 
more puzzling in light of the fact that already in the second century the 
literary evidence suggests that some form of Christianity had already taken 
a hold in the city.?*' Perhaps the problem then is not that there were not 
any Christians in the city or that they were not writing letters prior to the 
middle of the third century, but that insofar as the current documentary 
evidence stands, distinct markers of Christian identity did not emerge in the 
letters until this time. It is therefore possible that we possess some letters 
written by Christians of the second century, and conceivably earlier, but 
that to solidly identify them is not possible because they do not contain any 
markers of religious identity that are explicitly Christian.?*? 

The debate surrounding P.Oxy. XLII 3057, a letter ofthe late first or early 
second century, serves to reinforce this point. When it was first published 
in 1974 the editor ofthe text, Peter Parsons, tentatively raised the possibility 
that it might have been written by a Christian. He pointed out that the letter 
shared a similar theme to 1Clement, in that it concerned the maintenance 
of peace and harmony among brethren, and also noted that it might con- 
tain the earliest reference to the cross. At the beginning of the letter refer- 
ence was made to the receipt of a "crossed letter" or perhaps "letter marked 
with the cross" (l. 3, xgxtaguévy)v EriotoAyyv) and the address contained an 
unusual supralinear stroke over the chi in xoupew (1. 2). Though he immedi- 
ately rejected the notion that it might be Christian by stating, "it would be 


260 Similarly, both Colin Roberts in his seminal study of early Christianity in Egypt and 
E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering in their pioneering work on papyrus documentation for Early 
Christianity could not find any documentary evidence before the third century. See Colin 
H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 1; Judge and Pickering, 
"Papyrus Documentation of Church and Community in Egypt,” 47-77. More recently, in 
the conspectus of texts published by the PCE project (Papyri from the Rise of Christianity 
in Egypt) at Macquarie University in Sydney Australia, no documentary papryus, letter 
or otherwise, is included that can be solidly identified as Christian and definitively dated 
prior to the third century. The earliest definitively Christian text in the conspectus is a 
mummy label (T. Mom.Louvre. 1115) from Panopolis (?) that could date as early as the second 
century. Though, due to the difficulties associated with paleographic dating it is assigned to 
the second or third century. See http://www.anchist.mq.edu.au/doccentre/Conspectus.pdf, 
No. 46. 

261 Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 3-10; Larry 
H. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 26-27. 

262 Interestingly, the same phenomenon can be observed in attempts to identify early 
Christian inscriptions. Prior to the third century identifiably Christian inscriptions are very 
hard to find because until this time there is nothing about inscriptions, either by Christians 
or for Christians, that make them distinct and therefore make them readily identifiable. See 
Snyder, Ante Pacem, 209-210. 
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temerarious to look for a Christian context,” in a later article he raised the 
possibility again citing new evidence.” The mere suggestion that a first- 
century letter might emanate from a Christian context immediately sparked 
adebate and numerous publications followed.” However, notwithstanding 
the recent work of two Italian papyrologists who believe the letter actually 
was written by a Christian,” the general consensus about the letter was 
one of caution, in which it was acknowledged that while the letter does 
contain certain ideas and even terms that gained currency among Christians 
in later centuries, such parallels were fairly general and not unique to 
Christianity. Many therefore considered that while it was conceivable that 
the letter could have been written by a Christian, it was by no means 
provable. 

While the complete absence of verifiably Christian letters from Oxyrhyn- 
chus before the middle of the third century raises a number of questions, 
perhaps the most pertinent one at this point has to do with the reasons 
why letters by Christians cannot be identified before this time. In earlier 
scholarship the most common answer was that Christians did not betray 
signs of their religion within letters for fear of persecution or arousing 
unwanted attention.” While this argument potentially has some merit, 
it is not totally compelling given that persecution was intermittent and 


263 Tn this article Parsons cited a possible parallel between P.Oxy. XLII 3057 and two 
letters from Constantine, one to Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 10.5.21— 
24) and the other to Aelafius Vicar of Africa (Optatus, Append. III (p. 204 Ziwsa)). Parsons 
concluded by stating, "the parallels of sentiment do seem to strengthen the case for regarding 
P.Oxy. 3057 as a Christian letter. If so, we face a dilemma. The date of P.Oxy. 3057 rests 
entirely on handwriting. Either this paleographic data is too early; or the letter is the earliest 
Christian document surviving in Egypt." See Peter Parsons, "The Earliest Christian Letter?" 
in Miscellània Papirolögica (Pap. Flor. VII), ed. R. Pintaudi (Firenze: Edizioni Gonnelli, 1980), 
289. 

264 Hemer, "Ammonius to Apollonius"; Judge, Rank and Status, 20-23; Stanton, "The Pro- 
posed Earliest Christian Letter on Papyrus”; NewDocs 6.172177; Mario Naldini, “Nuovi con- 
tributi nelle lettere cristiane su papiro dei primi quattro secoli," in Atti del XXII Congresso 
Internazionale di Papirologia, ed. Isabella Andorlini, Guido Bastianini, and Manfredo Man- 
fredi, Menci Giovanna (Firenze: Instituto Papirologico G. Vitelli, 2001), 1017-1024 (esp. 1022— 
1023); Choat, "Echo and Quotation," 275. 

265 Montevecchi, “THN EIIIETOAHN KEXIAXMENHN"; Ilaria Ramelli, “Una delle pit 
antiche lettere cristiane extracanoniche,” Aegyptus 80 (2000): 169-185. On the whole the evi- 
dence marshalled by Orsolina Montevecchi and Ilaria Ramelli in favour of Christian author- 
ship is not persuasive, is sensational, and is plagued by tunnel vision. For a critical evaluation 
oftheir arguments see Lincoln Blumell, “Is P.Oxy. 3057 the Earliest Christian Letter?" in Early 
Christian Manuscripts: Examples of Applied Method and Approach, ed. T.J. Kraus and Tobias 
Nicklas (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2010), 97-113. 

266 Rémondon, "L'Égypte et la supréme résistance au christianisme." 
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in most cases letters were personal and were only intended to be read 
by the sender and addressee.” A more plausible answer therefore is that 
the absence of such letters has more to do with issues of emerging Chris- 
tian self-identity. As a number of recent studies have shown, “Christian- 
ity" did not emerge during the lifetime of Jesus or even immediately after 
his death, but that it took some time for it to take shape as an indepen- 
dent movement in its own right.2 In Egypt specifically, Roberts has argued, 
rather convincingly, it was not until after the Jewish revolt of 15-17 CE that 
Christians in Egypt began to really emerge in their own right and that this 
process did not near completion until sometime at the close of the sec- 
ond century.” This observation has obvious implications for this investi- 
gation because Christian self-identity was precisely expressed and articu- 
lated mostly through explicit words, symbols, and various other markers of 
identity, that are completely lacking in papyrus letters for the first two cen- 
turies. 

While a survey of the extant letters from Oxyrhynchus and its environs 
did not produce any letters prior to the third century where Christian prove- 
nance can be established with a high degree of certainty or even probability, 
by the middle of the third century such letters begin to emerge. In these 
letters the earliest Christian markers to appear are nomina sacra that are 
employed either in the opening or closing address and used mostly for deög 
and xüpıos, or less frequently the distinctly Christian phrases ¿v 0zë/xupío 


267 Ewa Wipszycka, "La christianisation de l'Égypte aux iv*-vi* siècles,” 18-120; A.M. 
Nobbs, “Formulas of Belief,” 234; Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri,” 27; Choat, 
Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 48-49; H.I. Bell, “Evidences of Christianity,” 198. 

268 James Dunn, The Parting of the Ways: Between Christianity and Judaism and Their 
Significance for the Character of Christianity, reprint, 1991 (London: SCM Press, 2006). Dunn 
argues that it was not until after the destruction of the Jerusalem temple in 7ocE that 
Christianity began to take shape. Martin Goodman, Mission and Conversion: Proselytizing 
in the Religious History of the Roman Empire, reprint, 1994 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001), 
120-126. Goodman sees the imposition and collection of the fiscus Judaicus by Domitian and 
others as crucial to Jewish, but also to Christian, self definition. Stephen Wilson, Related 
Strangers: Jews and Christians 70-170 C.E. (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995). Wilson argues 
that it was not until sometime in the middle of the second century, after the Bar Kokhba 
revolt, that it is appropriate to begin to speak of Christianity. Daniel Boyarin, Dying for God: 
Martyrdom and the Making of Christianity and Judaism (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1999). Boyarin pushes the emergence of Christianity back to the fourth century when the 
church received imperial patronage. 

269 Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 49-73. Helmut 
Koester later echoes many of Robert’s ideas about the formation of Christianity in Egypt. 
See Helmut Koester, Introduction to the New Testament (2 Vols.) (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1982), 2:219-239. 
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that also appear in either the opening or closing lines of address. Moving 
to the late third/beginning of the fourth century the next distinct marker 
that begins to emerge is certain isopsephisms, most notably 96 (= àv), 
appropriately used at the end of certain letters, but also on one occasion c8 
(= eipyvicd?). By the mid to late fourth century an additional isopsesphism 
(and/or acrostic) also begins to emerge, the XMT, which usually appears 
at the head of a letter over the first line of text. At about the same time 
as the emergence of the XMT, in the mid to late fourth-century letters, 
other distinctly Christian symbols begin to emerge. Among the first sym- 
bols to appear are the chi-rho monogram or christogram (X), but which 
only appears on one occasion, and the staurogram (F) that is used with 
much greater frequency. Moving to the early fifth century the cross (+) 
finally emerges, usually placed in the margins at either the beginning or 
end of letters, and in the sixth and seventh centuries is the most ubiq- 
uitous Christian marker as it appears in almost every single letter of this 
period. 

Moving from the most frequently occurring markers that can readily 
establish Christian authorship, a number of other markers also occur in the 
letters that can occasionally help to establish Christian authorship or at least 
make a Christian context probable. While the use of cóc in the singular can- 
not necessarily establish Christian authorship, when used in letters after the 
fourth century, it almost certainly points towards a Christian context given 
that references to other gods completely disappear from the papyrological 
record. In the case of the use of certain epithets for 9¢6¢, such as dipictosg 
and mavtoxpdtwp, a Christian context may be probable but cannot automat- 
ically be assumed given their earlier use for other deities. However, in the 
case of naveàcńuwv a Christian context appears almost certain given that 
it cannot be shown to have ever occurred outside of a Christian context. 
In the case of the numerous monotheistic phrases that occur (oi8ev 6 0sóc, 
Oeod 0£Xovtoc, Ged xapıs, cov Bed, Beia mpóvoto, uà Tov Beóv/uà tov xbptov, Cf) 
xóptoc), none of them in third and fourth-century letters can be shown to 
be decisive Christian markers. Yet, given their prominence in letters oth- 
erwise shown to have been written by Christians their occurrence at least 
potentially points toward Christian authorship even if they cannot securely 
establish it on their own. However, it must be noted that if a number of 
such phrases appear within a letter or are combined with other potentially 
Christian markers it would seem the likelihood of Christian authorship sub- 
stantially increases. 

Staying with the theme of religious language, be it the use of monothe- 
istic phraseology or the employment of specific terminology that evokes 
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definite religious sentiments, in the letters the degree to which the same 
language can be employed in different contexts, Christian and otherwise, is 
sometimes remarkable. Language that may seem overtly Christian can be 
employed in a variety of different religious contexts and it would appear 
that it was not until well into the fifth century that such language becomes 
distinctly Christian. Nevertheless, despite the ambiguity of such language 
in third and fourth-century letters, it is important to keep some perspective 
and not unnecessarily complexify such ambiguities so that identification 
is necessarily reduced to a sine qua non. On this front the importance of 
probability should always be kept in mind. Ifa particular phrase or term is 
used regularly in Christian discourse and appears mostly in letters where 
Christian authorship can be ascertained on other grounds but may appear 
occasionally or even rarely in letters or other sorts of documents where a 
non-Christian context can be shown, while such a marker may not func- 
tion as an absolutely certain indicator on its own, probability dictates that 
the letter in which it appears is at least probably derived from a Chris- 
tian context. It is therefore not methodologically sound to simply assume 
that every time such a marker occurs on its own that it could just as eas- 
ily be non-Christian as it is Christian. Likewise, in those instances where 
markers are known to appear only in letters otherwise identified as Chris- 
tian but are not inherently Christian themselves, their occurrence should 
strongly suggest Christian authorship. In such cases, the burden of proof 
lies squarely on those who would suggest otherwise to show why the par- 
ticular occurrence of such a marker could not necessarily be considered 
Christian. 

Lastly, it must be emphasised that while this examination was able to 
identify some 191 letters where Christian provenance appears fairly cer- 
tain, it is likely that there are more letters. Besides the forty letters where 
Christian provenance seemed probable, there are undoubtedly other letters 
written by Christians that were not able to be identified with any degree of 
certainty or probability because they do not contain any explicit markers 
of Christian identity. In such letters, the Christian authors did not feel com- 
pelled to insert any explicit indicators of their faith into their letters either 
because it would have been pedantic as the sender was already aware of 
such information or because it served no purpose for the intent of the let- 
ter. It is even possible that in some cases certain Christians did not include 
such markers in their letters because they were either unaware of them or 
were unfamiliar with the practise altogether. For example, it has recently 
been shown that P.Oxy. II 209 (early IV), a writing exercise (?) that contains 
the first seven verses of Paul's letter to the Romans actually belongs to an 
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archive of one Leonides son of Theon.?? Among the documents that belong 
to the archive of Leonides, who should probably be regarded as a Christian 
in light of the evidence of P.Oxy. II 209, is a single letter P.Oxy. XLV 3262 
(328). However, it contains no external markers of Christian identity, let 
alone any religious markers in general, and simply details the receipt of 
some goods.?? Based on this example, it should not be supposed that Chris- 
tians always placed explicit markers of their faith in letters, or even other 
documents for that matter, and that the list ofletters compiled for the pur- 
poses of this study can only be regarded as a minimal list since it is confined 
to only those letters that contain external Christian markers. 


ix. Postscript 


Returning to the letter of Judas (P.Oxy. XLVI 3314), which was treated at 
the beginning of this study, we may ask what might be said of it in light 
of the foregoing analysis. As has been shown, in this study as well as in 
others, neither the prayer to “divine providence’ (l. 3, 1) Sela npóvoia) nor the 
concluding invocation (ll. 24-25, £pp@odaı buds eüxopaı TToAAois xpóvotc) are 
distinctly Christian. Furthermore, the alleged allusion to Mark 9:41 (ll. 10-11, 
Totyptov 08oroc) is certainly weak and should hardly be taken as a definite 
New Testament allusion. Likewise, even though Judas reports to his family 
that he cannot get help from the locals, which some have taken as a sign that 
he was a Jew and was unaware of the Church’s lifelines, such an argument 
seems rather tenuous. Not every Christian could always depend on such 
a lifeline and there were undoubtedly many instances where Christian 
hospitality may not have always been as forthcoming to fellow Christians 
as has often been supposed. Furthermore, despite Judas' repeated claims 


270 AnneMarie Luijendijk, “A New Testament Papyrus and Its Documentary Context: An 
Early Christian Writing Exercise from the Archive of Leonides (P.Oxy. II 209/3519)" JBL 129, 
no. 3 (2010): 575-596. 

271 Tn total thirteen texts belong to the archive: P.Oxy. XLV 3254 Sale of Flax Crop (ca. 315); 
P.Oxy. XXXI 2585 (315) Lease of Fallow Land; P.Oxy. XLV 3255 (= P.Coll. Youtie II 80) (315) 
Lease of Land; P.Oxy. I 103 (316) Lease of Land; P.Oxy. XLV 3256 (ca. 317-318) Application 
for Lease; P.Oxy. XLV 3257 (318) Application for Lease; P.Oxy. XLV 3258 (319) Application for 
Lease; P.Oxy. XLV 3259 (319) Lease of Land; P.Oxy. XLV 3260 (323) Sublease of Land; P.Oxy. 
XLV 3261 (324) Contract Concerning Recruits; P.Oxy. XLV 3262 (328) Letter; PSI V 469 (334) 
Lease of Land; P.Oxy. II 209 (early IV) Rom 13-7. 

272 This papyrus is very fragmentary and is only partially preserved. It is one of those 
texts that straddles the boundaries of a letter and a receipt. While it contains the standard 
epistolary opening, it primarily concerns the payment of some items and contains a date, 
unusual in letters but not for receipts. 
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that he could not obtain local help, which might be somewhat exaggerated 
in order to persuade his family to attend to his needs more quickly, he was 
receiving at least some aid from two individuals (ll. 9-10) who were probably 
local residents. 

The appearance of four biblical names in the letter—Judas, Maria, Joses 
and Isaac,—certainly suggests either a Jewish or Christian context. Though 
most commentators have taken these names as suggesting a Jewish milieu, 
since originally these names were principally employed by ethnic Jews, by 
the fourth century Christians had largely taken over such biblical names so 
that they can no longer be automatically taken as Jewish. Roger Bagnall, 
while criticising the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicorum for the onomastic meth- 
ods it employed to identify “Jewish documents," noted: 


That criterion, as usually applies, has been that persons with biblical names 
found in papyri dating before 337, the death of Constantine, may be taken to 
be Jewish, while persons with biblical names after that date be considered 
Christian. Quite apart from the fact that such a principal prejudges the com- 
plex problem of the pace of Christianization of Egypt, it is patently illogical 
andcertainly leads to false results. Given the fact that such names rise steadily 
in numbers from the late third century on, application of this principal leads 
to a paradoxical conclusion that Jews steadily increased until 337, after which 
they disappear and—all of a sudden— Egypt is populated with large numbers 
of Christians. This absurdity is in itself sufficient to show that the principal 
does not work ... It is in fact much more likely that biblical names in post- 
Hadrianic documents are a sign of Christianity? 


As Bagnall points out, biblical names such as the ones that appear in P.Oxy. 
XLVI 3314 are more certainly a sign of Christianity, especially in a fourth- 
century document. 

While some commentators who take P.Oxy. XLVI 3314 as Jewish have 
acknowledged the widespread use of biblical names by Christians in the 
fourth century, most have argued that the use ofthe name Judas, for obvious 
reasons, was an exception and almost certainly would have never been 
employed by a Christian." Eldon Epp, who is especially vocal on this front, 
argues that the use of the “curse of Judas," whereby certain Christians came 
to implicitly associate the name with Judas Iscariot, necessarily leads one to 
conclude that the Judas in question was aJew and not a Christian. However, 


273 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 276. 

274 Following this line of reasoning it might equally be wondered whether many Jewish 
women in the fourth century would bear the name “Mary/Maria,” as is borne by one of the 
addressees in the letter, given the central place of this name within the Christian tradition 
in the fourth century. 
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as Epp readily acknowledged, there is no evidence for the “curse of Judas” 
at Oxyrhynchus and in fact no such evidence for the curse currently exists 
within Egypt as it was mainly confined to Greece, Rome, and parts of Asia 
Minor. Epp therefore cites the evidence of P.Oxy. XVII 2o7o, a so-called 
“Anti-Jewish dialogue” dated to the third century, as evidence that an anti- 
Jewish climate existed in Oxyrhynchus similar to the places where evidence 
for the curse of Judas can be found. Yet, the remaining fragments of P.Oxy. 
XVII 2070 show that this “Anti-Jewish dialogue" is perhaps not as harsh as its 
title suggests since it appears to have only focused on the Jewish-Christian 
debate over the interpretation of specific scriptural passages as there is 
nothing in the extant fragments of the treatise that suggest an overtly anti- 
Jewish attitude comparable to the curse of Judas." In fact, contemporary 
evidence rubs against a vehement anti-Jewish climate at Oxyrhynchus and 
suggests that at least some Jews and Christians coexisted rather peace- 
fully.?* Likewise, the fairly recent discovery and publication of the Gospel 
of Judas, a text provenanced to Egypt and quite possibly the Oxyrhynchite, 
clearly demonstrates that not all Christians in Egypt necessarily viewed 
Judas as a betrayer and loathed his very name.?” Additionally, there is 


275 In many respects it is similar to Justin's Dialogue with Trypho. For a summary of the 


Jewish Christian scriptural debate see Lincoln Blumell, *A Jew in Celsus' True Doctrine? An 
Examination of Jewish Anti-Christian Polemic in the Second Century C.E.,” SR 36, no. 2 
(2007): 297-315. 

276 In P.Oxy. XLIV 3203, a lease agreement dated to June/July 400, two sisters who are 
described as "apotactic monks" (novaxal anotäxtıxaı (see Luke 14:26)) have no problem 
renting out a room in their house to a certain "Aurelius Jose" (Aùpnàioç Toon) who is 
specifically identified as a "Jew" (‘Iovdatoc). Even Epp admits that this is evidence of “positive 
Jewish-Christian relations" at Oxyrhynchus. See Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community 
in Oxyrhynchus,” 44. Bagnall has pointed out with respect to this lease that the rent is not 
exorbitant and is comparable and in line with rent for parts of city houses in this period, 
showing that the nuns were not trying to unfairly extort a Jew. See Bagnall, Egypt in Late 
Antiquity, 277-278. This text is also treated in NewDocs 1.126—130 (no. 82). 

277 According to official reports the Gospel of Judas was found in a burial cave not far 
from the village of Qarara in Middle Egypt. In the period when the Gospel of Judas was 
buried Qarara (Karara) was known as the village of Innwvwv and was located in the southern 
part of the Heracleopolite nome in the Koites Toparchy, which boarded the Oxyrhynchite 
nome on the north. See Herbert Krosney, The Lost Gospel: The Quest for the Gospel of Judas 
Iscariot (Washington D.C.: National Geographic, 2006), 9-27; Maria Rosaria Falivene, The 
Herakleopolite Nome: A Catalogue of Toponyms with Introduction and Commentary (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1998), 92-93. Three other codices were found alongside the Gospel of Judas 
in the burial cave. One of these codices, which was written in Greek, was a mathematical 
codex that contained various metrological texts as well as a few sample land contracts. In 
one ofthe contracts the name ofthe Epoikion Hiereon (Hiaireon) ("Iepewv 'Exoíxtov) is given. 
This epoikion, a small village or settlement associated with a larger estate, was located in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome. It is therefore possible, as this is the only geographic reference in the 
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evidence that some Christians were actually called Judas. Not only does 
Eusebius mention a third-century Christian chronographer by this name 
from Egypt,"* but in a fragmentary church calendar dating from the later 
fourth or early fifth century and provenanced to Oxyrhynchus another 
person named Judas, who is clearly a Christian saint, can be identified.?”® 
Lastly, it should be remembered that the name Toó8o can also be rendered 
as either “Judah” or “Jude.” If we assume the latter rendering here and 
identify the sender of P.Oxy. XLVI 3314 as a "Jude" it naturally evokes a 
stronger Christian ring."? Perhaps then, based on the date of the letter and 
the onomastic cluster of names, a Christian context is a little more probable 
than a Jewish one.”*! 


entire codex, that the owner of these codices (including the Gospel of Judas) was from the 
Oxyrhynchite or at least spent considerable time there. See Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 93— 
94; Pruneti, I centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 68. 

278 Though Epp expresses some doubt that the Judas mentioned by Eusebius was actually 
a Christian (Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus," 41 n. 115), he is 
mentioned within the context of a number of Christians who lived in the late second/early 
third-century Egypt (Pantaenus, Clement, Origen, Plutarch, Heraclides, Hero, etc). Even 
though Eusebius does not explicitly call him a “Christian” (nor does he explicitly identify 
all the others who appear in this section as Christian either) it is hard not to regard him as a 
Christian given the clear Christian context at this point. See also NewDocs 3.146. 

279 Crum, “Fragments of a Church Calendar,” 27. On fragment A recto line 4: MNIOYAac| ... 
While Crum (27 n. 4) takes this as a reference to either the Apostle or Jacob's son, given that 
the calendar is dominated by local saints it is possible that this Judas was a local figure. 

280 Jude 1:1: lobdac "Iyo00 Xpıotod 800A0c, KdEApög dé Ioco, rotç £v Bes natpi Yyannuevors 
xoi Inao Xptor@ vewpvuévotc vAntoic- 

281 One additional consideration that may be germane for identification is the fact that 
Judas rode a horse. Besides suggesting that Judas was a person of some means, it could 
potentially point toward a Christian context for the letter. As has recently been pointed out, 
in rabbinic literature riding horses was generally considered a thing unfit for pious Jews. See 
Moshe Beer, "The Attitude of the Sages Towards Riding Horses," Cathedra 60 (1991): 17-35 
[Hebrew]; Eliezer Segal, Ask Now of the Days That Are Past (Calgary: University of Calgary 
Press, 2005), 269-273. 


CHAPTER THREE 


MAPPING CHRISTIANS: 
TRAVEL AND EPISTOLARY NETWORKS IN CHRISTIAN 
LETTERS FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 


+With the help of God and the Saints we arrived in Alexandria, very much 
storm-tossed, and we found Belisarius the magistrianus, who had been sent 
with answers from our common master, and we waited in order to depart 
with him to our God-protected master, and we hope when we arrive again in 
Babylon we shall write again to my master. For we have already written to 
you all the things which were set in motion in the great army and in the city 
of Constantinople. May the Lord ofglory grant that Imay also salute in person 
the feet of my master.+ (Back) + To my own good master in all respects most 
glorious Theodorus ... + P.Oxy. LVI 3872! 


In the above letter, dated on paleographic grounds to the later sixth or 
even early seventh century, some details concerning a trip to Alexandria are 
recounted. Though the letter is short and provides a seemingly mundane 
travelogue, it nevertheless sheds light on a number of issues surrounding 
ancient travel: (1) who was travelling; (2) where travel was being made; (3) 
by what means was travel conducted (i.e. land, water, etc.); and (4) why 
was travel undertaken. The letter suggests that it was sent from Alexan- 
dria, undoubtedly to Oxyrhynchus, where it was later found and where the 
senders had probably left to make a trip on behalf of their master. It may 
imply the group travelled not by land to Alexandria but via ship down the 
Nile and that they experienced some turmoil on the voyage because of a 
storm.? During the trip they had stopped in Babylon (of Egypt), the approx- 
imate midway point between Oxyrhynchus and Alexandria, and the letter 


! Translation adapted from P.Oxy. LVI p. 168. For an image of this papyrus see Plate 4. 

? Given the reference to Constantinople it is even possible the group travelled that far 
and that the reference to stormy weather (l. 2, xeu) could be taken as referring to their 
return voyage from Constantinople to Alexandria. However, though the primary meaning of 
yeu is "storm-tossed" (e.g. Acts 27:18) it is periodically used metaphorically for “hardship” 
or "suffering distress" (P.Oslo II 48.8 [61]; SB III 7266.2 [98-117]; PSI XIV 1403.3 (II); P.Oxy. 
XVI 1873 [late V]). 
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reveals that they intended to stop there again on their return voyage. The 
letter also reveals that the purpose of the trip was one of business, generally 
speaking, and that the group travelled to Alexandria in order to obtain 
some information for their master Theodorus. Lastly, it is evident that the 
sender was a Christian as he thanks “God” and “the Saints” (l. 1, tod 000 
cuuu[oxoov voc xoi vv dylov ...) for the safe trip and decorates the letter 
with multiple crosses (+). 

Notwithstanding the generally laconic nature of the letter and the rel- 
atively high degree of implicit information it contains it can be used to 
broach a number of issues concerning ancient Christian travel and epis- 
tolary networking at Oxyrhynchus.? On a larger scale, when all the let- 
ters written by Christians and provenanced to Oxyrhynchus are examined 
they may afford insights into a number of important issues concerning 
ancient Christian travel (who, how, where and why) and may also disclose 
something about patterns of travel and communication from which some 
impressionistic conclusions may be drawn. Additionally, such an inves- 
tigation will naturally have implications for the study of Christianity at 
Oxyrhynchus. Lastly, as a number of these letters appear to have been sent 
by the laity or by persons who held lessor ecclesiastical offices (e.g. deacons, 
priests, elders, etc.) they provide an especially unique source of information 
for issues surrounding Christian travel and communication in late antiq- 
uity. 


I. TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION IN ROMAN AND BYZANTINE EGYPT* 


Despite notions that travel was unusual or that it was reserved for a slim 
minority of the population it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
inhabitants of Roman and Byzantine Egypt were more mobile and travelled 
more extensively than was once thought. As one recent study has pointed 
out: 


3 On the use of letters in late antiquity to consider larger issues of travel and epistolary 
networking see Scott Bradbury, “Libanius’ Letters as Evidence of Travel and Epistolary Net- 
works Among Greek Elites in the Fourth Century,” in Travel, Communication and Geography 
in Late Antiquity: Sacred and Profane, ed. Linda Ellis and Frank L. Kidner (Aldershot, Hants, 
England; Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2004), 73-74. 

^ Given the nature of the epistolary evidence, this section of the chapter will not deal 
extensively with the travels of the emperor or other high officials in Egypt given their travel 
experiences would have been somewhat different from the ordinary traveller. 
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Roman Egypt was a society characterized by movement and connectivity— 
and the Nile was central to this. The manifold opportunities offered to indi- 
viduals by Roman control arguably had the effect of creating a freer and more 
mobile society than had existed in Egypt in previous periods. 


At any given time the roads, minor highways, and footpaths that stretched 
throughout the Nile Valley and the rest of Egypt were bustling with sol- 
diers, officials, messengers, traders, merchants, refugees, and a host of other 
individuals. During certain periods such as tax time, which conveniently 
coincided with the harvest in the spring, the roads were especially busy 
as grain was being transported to local centres so it could be shipped to 
Alexandria and tax collectors were relentlessly traversing the countryside 
collecting dues.° Likewise, travel volume was significantly increased during 
periods of upheaval and distress when streams of refugees and other dis- 
placed peoples were forced to leave their homes." 

Owing to its unique geography and accompanying topography travel 
in Egypt was much easier, relatively speaking, than in many of the other 
regions of the Mediterranean. The Nile River provided a vital travel artery 
that ran through the middle of Egypt and served as a large highway that 
effectively united Upper and Lower Egypt and greatly facilitated travel, 
communication, and administration. Most of the cites and villages in Mid- 
dle and Upper Egypt were located in the Nile Valley and were usually no 
more than 15-20 km from the river due to the fecundity of this area com- 
bined with the generally inhospitable conditions of the outlying desert 
regions. Parodying the fact that for all intents and purposes "Egypt" was 


5 Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt: A Study of Economics and Administration 
in a Roman Province (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 43. 

6 Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 19-22. Evidence from other parts of the 
Empire suggests that during the winter months (November to March) many roads, especially 
those at higher elevations or through mountain passes, were mostly closed and travel volume 
decreased significantly (Vegetius, De Re Militari 4.39). However, it was probably during the 
summer months in Egypt when extreme temperatures set in and when the Nile inundation 
occurred that travel volume decreased significantly. On this point see Chrysi Kotsifou, "Papy- 
rological Evidence of Travelling in Byzantine Egypt," in Current Research in Egyptology 2000 
(BAR International Series 909), ed. Angela McDonald and Christina Riggs (Oxford: Archaeo- 
press, 2000), 57. 

? The fifth-century Vandal incursions into North Africa (429 CE) resulted in waves of 
refugees fleeing into Egypt. In Augustine's letter to fellow bishop Honoratus of Thiave (Ep. 
228), written as the Vandals approached, he argued that for the laity and most other people it 
was permissible to flee; however, for members ofthe clergy who had pastoral responsibilities 
they ought to be obliged to stay and not abandon their ecclesiastical duties. 

8 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 40. 
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largely confined to the Nile Valley the second-century sophist Aelius Aris- 
tides reports that in those places where the Nile's breadth occupied the 
whole width of the valley the province was only as wide as the river itself.? 

Besides the Nile waterway that split into various heads just north of 
Babylon to form the Delta, there were a number of other waterways in the 
province. Canals of various sizes could be found throughout the Nile Valley 
and Fayum with the most notable being the Bahr Yusuf (Joseph's Canal), a 
branch of the Nile on the western side of the valley that split off just north 
of Abydos in the Thebaid and emptied into lake Moeris in the Fayum a 
distance of some 4ookm. During most times of the year these bodies of 
water were literally dotted with a number of different vessels that ranged 
in size from small catamarans or rafts that served individual purposes to 
much larger vessels that could carry 2,500 artabas of grain (about 75 met- 
ric tons).!° Besides small fishing vessels most ships on the Nile were com- 
mercial freighters, carrying cargo of various sorts, as water transport was 
generally much easier, quicker, and cost effective, than land transport for 
large-scale movement of goods." The most common freight was grain since 
Egypt supplied huge amounts to Rome and later Constantinople with the 
anonna—the imperial gift of free grain to the urban populations of these 
two centres. Nevertheless, Egypt also exported other items such as oil, 
wine, stone, papyrus, animals, building materials, and a number of exotic 
items such as obelisks and mummies. 


9 Aelius Aristides, Or. 36.46. 

10 Between the months of June and September when the river flooding occurred it seems 
that Nile traffic decreased as conditions became more hazardous. During such time it was 
only possible to travel downstream on the Nile since the current was much stronger (Diodo- 
rus Siculus 1.33.1), although it may have also been possible to travel up river via a canal 
network. See Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 19. On the different kinds of ships 
attested on the Nile see Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 35-36. For the different types of ships 
and boats mentioned in Byzantine papyri see A.C. Johnson and L.C. West, Byzantine Egypt: 
Economic Studies (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), 139-140. 

!! H-J. Drexhage, Preise, Mieten/Pachten, Kosten und Löhne im römischen Ägypten (St. 
Katharinen: Scripta Mercaturae, 1991), 337-350; Moses I. Finley, The Ancient Economy, 
reprint, 1973 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999), 126-127; A.H.M. Jones, The Later 
Roman Empire 284—602, 2 Vols (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964), ii 841-884. Jones 
argued that land transport was far more expensive than water transport based on an anal- 
ysis of Diocletian's Edict of Maximum Prices (Ed. Diocl. 17.3-5). See also A. Burford, “Heavy 
Transport in Classical Antiquity," Economic History Review 13 (1960): 1-18. 

12 Josephus, J.W. 2.386; Tacitus, Ann. 2.59; NewDocs 7112-129; Naphtali Lewis, Life in 
Egypt Under Roman Rule (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), 165; Geoffrey Rickman, The 
Corn Supply of Ancient Rome (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980), 61, 67-71. Given the 
importance of grain export even privately owned boats might be periodically requisitioned 
to transport grain or other cargo (Cod. Theod. 13.5-9). 
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Given that passenger ships were almost unheard of in Egypt, as well as 
the rest of the Mediterranean in antiquity, persons desiring to travel via 
ship on the Nile or on other waterways typically obtained passage on a 
freighter.'? In such cases arrangements might be made with the captain 
whereby passengers could stay on deck provided they brought their own 
provisions.'^ Despite the general ease with which passage along the Nile 
afforded since it required little physical effort and tended to be a faster mode 
of travel than by land," it could be quite tedious depending on the number 
of stopovers the vessel was making and even the best fares were relatively 
expensive.'* However, for those who could not afford to pay the cost of water 
transit it was always possible to sneak on board a ship as a stowaway to get 
to your final destination." 

The alternative to water travel in Egypt was travel by land. A number of 
major roads, lesser highways, and caravan trails ran throughout the Nile Val- 
ley and the rest of Egypt.: At least one major north/south road ran through 
the valley and roughly paralleled the Nile on its eastern side. However, any 
archaeological evidence for roadways in the valley have been completely 


13 P.Cair.Goodsp. 28 (II) (Karanis) and P.Amh. II 128 (17 July 128) (Hermopolites) are the 
only two extant boat tickets from antiquity; however, they do not give the price ofthe ticket 
but only render the location where the boat was boarded. 

14 Maribel Dietz, Wandering Monks, Virgins, and Pilgrims: Ascetic Travel in the Mediter- 
ranean World A.D. 300—800 (University Park, PA.: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 
2005), 14; Colin Adams, "There and Back Again’: Getting Around in Roman Egypt,” in Travel 
and Geography in the Roman Empire, ed. Colin Adams and Ray Laurence (London and 
New York: Routledge, 2001), 146-147; L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World, 
reprint, 1971 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995), 180-181; Acts 27:37; Josephus, 
Life 15.3; Lucian, Navigium; P.Oxy. XIV 1749. However, it was not always easy to procure a 
passage (P.Oxy. XIV 1773 [III]; XLVI 3314 [IV]). 

15 River travel on the Nile was relatively easy as the current ran north and the prevailing 
winds blew toward the south. In favourable conditions ships going down river could probably 
average about ııkm per hour but would typically dock for the night given the inherent 
treacheries of night travel. See Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 21. 

16 Colin Adams, "There and Back Again’,” 147. On the generally higher cost of river passage 
over sea passage see Kevin Greene, The Archaeology ofthe Roman Economy (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1986), 39-41. The higher costs accrued for travel on 
the Nile were at least partially due to a number of taxes and levies that would have to be paid 
at various toll stations along the river. 

17 Palladius tells the story of an Egyptian holy man by the name of Serapion who was able 
to sneak on board an Alexandrian vessel bound for Rome. When he was discovered on the 
fifth day of the voyage, instead of being thrown overboard, the crew took pity on him since 
he had not eaten the whole time and allowed him to stay on board the rest of the trip (Hist. 
Laus. 37.911). 

18 Raymond Chevallier, Roman Roads, trans. N.H. Field (London: B.T. Batsford LTD, 1976), 
145-147. 
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lost due to the annualinundation and the changing course of the Nile valley 
over the last fifteen hundred years. Therefore, evidence for the road system 
in the Nile Valley has to be largely reconstructed from miscellaneous refer- 
ences in the papyrological record and various itineraria and tabellaria, most 
notably the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger Table.!? From these two 
sources it would appear that between Syene (modern Aswan) and Babylon 
(near Cairo) the roads in the Nile Valley were primarily orientated towards 
linking the various metropoleis (capital cities) of the nomes. In the Eastern 
Desert archaeological evidence for roadways and caravan trails is much bet- 
ter attested.” 

While overland travel was usually more labour intensive than water 
travel and roads were not always well maintained,” it did have certain 
benefits. Not only did it tend to be more cost effective so long as one was not 
hauling cargo over long distances, the individual traveller could largely set 
their own schedule and itinerary as they usually did not have to worry about 
securing passage or adhering to someone else's timetable.? As a result, 
calculating the rate with which overland travel could be accomplished is 
notoriously difficult to gauge given the number of variables involved at any 
one time. The standard estimation commonly employed is that in most 
cases a person travelling by foot could cover a distance of about 3okm 
per day.? Likewise, it is often assumed that travel with pack animals or by 


19 Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 22-23. 

20 Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 196-210. The major highway in the 
Eastern Desert was the Via Hadriana that was constructed after 130 CE and ran east from 
Antinoopolis to the Red Sea and then south along the coast to Berenike. A number of other 
highways linked up with the Via Hadriana at various junctures that connected centres such 
as Koptos and Ombos. Rome's increasing investment in the Eastern Desert was made on 
account of the region's rich mineral deposits, quality stone, and the opening up of trade 
with the east. See Gary K. Young, Rome's Eastern Trade: International Commerce and Imperial 
Policy, 31 BC — AD 305 (London and New York: Routledge, 2001), 27-88. 

?! Especially in the Nile Valley where roads might be annually washed out, road condi- 
tions were not always very good. In P.Oxy. XXXIII 2680 (II/III) a woman named Arsinoe writes 
to her friend Sarapis to inform her that the roads are not yet firm and therefore unfit for travel. 
In another letter, P.Oxy. 1118 V (late III), two business associates are advised they should take 
a ferry-boat on account of the poor road conditions. The Cod. Theod. 15.3 contains a whole 
section on maintenance and problems of roads. 

22 [n Egypt one of the obvious difficulties of land travel was crossing the many canals 
that were scattered throughout parts of the Nile Valley and Fayum. Bridges were not always 
readily available and a person might be forced to rely on local ferries. Likewise, there were 
no bridges crossing the Nile and ferry-boat was the only way across. 

23 Dig. 2.11.1. Assumes that litigants can travel about 30km per day to appear in court. 
The Gnomon of the Idios Logos BGU V 1210 (ca. 149) section 100 may also elucidate travel 
within Egypt as it sets forth some general timetables for when documents need to be 
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wagon yielded approximately the same rate provided one stayed on a road. 
While such estimations seem reasonable and there are examples within 
Egypt where a 3okm rate per day is roughly maintained over the course of 
a journey,” such an average could easily change depending on a number of 
factors such as terrain, weather conditions, stopovers, exigencies, sickness, 
etc.” 

For overland travel it would appear that most people travelled by foot 
unless long distances were being covered or cargo was being transported, 
in which cases travel was usually undertaken via wagon or pack animal. 
Given that most often travel was undertaken for routine purposes, for work, 
to go to the market, or to undertake some pressing task, even if travel 
was undertaken regularly it was primarily local, to nearby villages where 
economic and social ties tended to be the strongest.* Villages were usually 
located within a few kilometres of each other and travel between them 
could easily be completed in an hour or so. Longer travel within the nome 
to the metropolis or to an outlying village would take longer but given the 
geographical layout of most nomes, travel across them usually required no 
more than a day or two.” 


registered in Alexandria. Documents from the Thebaid need to be registered with 60 days 
while documents from other cities, presumably from the Delta, only have 30 days. 

24 Pliny (the Elder) reports that the longest route from Koptos to Berenike, a distance 
of some 350km, could be made in twelve days (N.H. 6.102), which assumes an average 
29.2 km/day. See Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 45. 

25 In P.Oxy. XLII 3052 (I), an itinerary, the traveller took a few days off thereby prolonging 
his trip in order to spend time at some baths. On the inherent problems or even dangers of 
prolonged travel see Lincoln Blumell, “Beware of Bandits! Banditry and Land Travel in the 
Roman Empire," Journeys 8, no. 1 (2008): 1-20; Colin Adams, “There and Back Again’,” 154— 
158; Kotsifou, "Papyrological Evidence of Travelling," 61. 

26 Giovanni Ruffini, Social Networks in Byzantine Egypt (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2008), 91-93; Giovanni Ruffini, “New Approaches to Oxyrhynchite Topography,” in 
Proceedings of the 24th Congress of Papyrology, Helsinki, 1-7 August, 2004, ed. Jaakko Frósén, 
Tiina Purola, and Erja Salmenkivi (Helsinki: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 2007), 970-971 
Katja Mueller, “Mastering Matrices and Clusters, Locating Graeco-Roman Settlements in the 
Meris of Herakleides (Fayum/Egypt) by Monte-Carlo-Simulation," APF 49, no. 2 (2003): 220; 
Richard Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt," in Trade, Traders and the Ancient City, 
ed. H. Parkins and C.J. Smith (London and New York: Routledge, 1998), 171; Bagnall, Egypt 
in Late Antiquity, 138-140; Alan K. Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs: 332 BC — AD 642 from 
Alexander to the Arab Conquest (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1986), 108. Even if land travel was often the most convenient means of moving short dis- 
tances between villages or nearby cities, in some circumstances water travel would be the 
most convenient given that certain areas had very efficient canal systems. See Rowlandson, 
Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt, 15. 

27 For obvious administrative purposes the metropolis of a nome was geographically 
situated so that it in most cases it was no more than a day's travel from its outermost borders. 
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For longer overland journeys or trips where cargo was being transported 
it was most often conducted via pack animal.” From the available evidence 
donkeys most often appear to have been the animal of choice given that 
they were much cheaper than even the smallest boat and could be used for 
multiple purposes.? Camels are much less frequently attested than donkeys 
and filled a more "specialised niche" as they were primarily used for long dis- 
tance journeys through the desert where food and water were not abundant 
and where roadways did not exist.? Horses were even more rarely used than 
camels and were used by higher officials, persons who had the necessary 
means, or by the military and the cursus publicus.?! 

Along the more popular highways and thoroughfares there were likely 
markers, or mileposts, inscribed with the distances to and from various 
cities along the roadway and that helped guide travellers toward their des- 
tinations, and many of these roads were also dotted with way stations and 
hostels to accommodate travellers.? By the fifth and sixth centuries when 
monasteries could be found throughout Egypt they too served as another 
place of rest and refuge for the weary traveller. For travellers engaged in 
matters of official state business, including soldiers, or for those who worked 
for the cursus publicus they could lodge at various roadway lodging houses 
(mansiones) or state run staging posts (mutationes). Such resting stops could 
not only house human traffic but would also service pack animals and live- 
stock. While mansiones were reserved for travellers on official business, 


28 Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 49—64. 

29 RogerS. Bagnall, "The Camel, the Wagon, and the Donkey in Later Roman Egypt," BASP 
22 (1985): 1-6. 

30 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 39; cf. Egeria, Itin. 6.1-2. 

3! Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 58-60. 

?? Despite the general lack of archaeological evidence for the use of milestones in the 
Nile Valley and elsewhere, Strabo records that on a journey from Syene to Philae he noted 
that in many places along the road different kinds of stones had been purposely set up (Geog. 
17.1.50). Colin Adams notes that such stones may have merely served to mark the course of the 
road and may not have actually been mileposts. See Colin Adams, “‘There and Back Again’,” 
141-142. On the use of roadside inns and resting spots see Olivia Remie Constable, Housing 
the Stranger in the Mediterranean World: Lodging, Trade, and Travel in Late Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 11-39; L. Casson, Travel in the 
Ancient World (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1974), 197-218. 

33 In the Historia monachorum in Aegypto it is often implied that the group of pilgrims 
were staying at various monasteries along their journey. 

34 Evidence for one mansio in Takona, a village of the Oxyrhynchite some 40 km north of 
Oxyrhynchus, can be found in P.Oxy. LX 4087-4088 (IV). These two texts contain fragmen- 
tary accounts of the official visitors who stayed at this mansio. For a treatment of these texts 
see Colin Adams, “There and Back Again’,” 142-145. 
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occasionally the “unofficial” traveller drew on its resources, both legally 
and illegally, and periodically its services were extended to ecclesiastical 
leaders.** 

A natural corollary of ancient travel is ancient communication. Unlike 
the modern world where communication over long distances can be trans- 
mitted instantaneously in the ancient world communication and corre- 
spondence could only be transmitted as fast as it could be physically moved. 
Consequently, even for very important communication where speed was 
of the utmost essence—the death of an emperor and the accession of a 
new one—it would often take many months before such information could 
make it to the outlying borders ofthe Empire. For Egypt specifically it might 
take a full month before such news could reach its southern border. In opti- 
mal conditions a ship leaving Rome could make it to Alexandria in about 10 
days, and from Alexandria it normally took five days for such communica- 
tion to reach the Arsinoite and another ten before it could reach Thebes.” 
From Thebes it would take another three or four days before it could reach 
Philae on the southern border, altogether taking about twenty-eight days in 
ideal circumstances. 

Official communication such as missives and other types of correspon- 
dence were often conveyed via the cursus publicus.” While this system has 


35 Given the nature of the services rendered by the cursus publicus a number of travellers 
on "unofficial" business often tried to use the system by bribing local authorities. Such people 
would seek to buy post warrants or in some cases would forge false warrants that they would 
present at each station and thereby benefit from its services. Julian issued an edict stipulating 
that aside from the emperor only the praetorian prefect could issue such special warrants 
for persons travelling on unofficial business (Cod. Theod. 8.5.40; 8.5.43). Later Arcadius and 
Honorius issued a specific law prohibiting the making of false warrants (Cod. Theod. 16.10.15). 
When Constantine convened the Council of Nicea he allowed those attending to draw on 
the resources of the cursus publicus (Eusebius, Vit. Const. 3.6). Later, Ammianus Marcellinus 
complained that Constantius allowed so many bishops to use the cursus publicus to travel to 
church councils that it nearly collapsed under the strain (21.16.18). 

36 Philo, Flacc. 27. See Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World, 297—299 (The 
Alexandria-Rome Sailing Schedule). The prevailing winds on the Mediterranean were north- 
erlies and therefore made it much easier and faster to sail in a south/southeast direction. Dur- 
ing the winter months (November to March) little sailing was done on the Mediterranean, 
especially on the open sea, because it was extremely dangerous due to bad weather and 
unpredictable winds (Pliny, N.H. 2.122; Vegetius, De Re Militari 4.39). A law of Gratian, Valen- 
tinian and Theodosius stipulates that there should be no shipping on the open sea between 
November and the kalends of April due to the danger of shipwrecks (Cod. Theod. 19.9.3). 

37 Dominic Rathbone, "The Dates of the Recognition in Egypt of the Emperors from 
Caracalla to Diocletianus," ZPE 62 (1986): 102-103. 

38 It consisted of two divisions, the express post or cursus velox (d&¢ ëpóuoç), and the 
slower wagon post or cursus clabularis (nàatòç Öpönos). For certain types of important 
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been traditionally understood as a kind ofimperial “post office,” this charac- 
terisation is not entirely accurate as it differed in some important respects 
from modern postal services. First, it was limited to official correspon- 
dence and was not universally accessible by all; second, it did not make 
regular rounds with appointed times and stops but worked on the basis of 
necessity and need; third, as was alluded to earlier, it not only transported 
correspondence but also persons conducting official business.” Initiated 
by Augustus so that he could readily obtain communication from the scat- 
tered parts of the Empire it was functionally modelled on the earlier Greek 
and Persian systems of communication where mounted horsemen operated 
between relay stations." However, unlike the Persian system (and the pony 
express), where a new rider was assigned to carry the correspondence at 
each new station, in the cursus publicus the same courier assigned to con- 
vey a particular piece of correspondence usually transported it the whole 
distance to its final destination and only received fresh horses at each relay 
station along the way.” Given that speed was the primary purpose of the 
cursus publicus in extreme circumstances communication could cover a dis- 
tance of over 150km in a single day.“ In P.Panop.Beatty 2 (Jan-Feb 300), a 
roll listing the incoming mail to the strategus of the Panopolite nome over 
the course of a two month period and that records the date of dispatch and 


correspondences multiples copies would be sent via different means to ensure safe delivery 
of the message. See Randolph E. Richards, Paul and First-Century Letter Writing, 177. Given 
the vital importance of this system for effective administration and the transfer of commu- 
nication it figures prominently in the later legal codes (Cod. Theod. 8.5). 

39 Anne Kolb, Transport und Nachrichtentransfer im römischen Reich (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 2000), 95. For a succinct overview of the cursus pubicus see NewDocs 733-22. 

40 Though this system was reserved for official business, on rare occasions prominent 
persons could use it for personal communications (Pliny, Ep. 10.120, 121). 

^! Suetonius, Aug. 49.3. 

42 The natural advantages of having a single courier transport the correspondence the 
whole distance was that he would have firsthand knowledge of the circumstances in which 
the correspondence was sent and could supplement it with oral instructions. On the stations 
of the cursus publicus see Kolb, Transport und Nachrichtentransfer im rómischen Reich, 210— 
213. In addition to overland relay stations it also appears that the cursus publicus operated 
docks and employed boats in those areas where it was more convenient for transportation. 
See Bagnall, Reading Papyri, 37. 

^ Eldon Epp, “New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts and Letter Carrying in Greco-Roman 
Times,” in The Future of Christianity: Essays in Honor of Helmut Koester, ed. Birger A. Pear- 
son, A. Thomas Kraabel, George W.E. Nickelsburg, and Norman R. Petersen (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1991), 52. There is the notable example in 9 BCE when it was reported that the 
future emperor Tiberius was able to cover a distance of about 800km in three days using 
horses and relays supplied by the cursus publicus when he learned that his brother Drusus 
was on the point of death (Valerius Maximus, Facta memorabilia 5.3). 
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arrival of certain letters, it reveals that some letters were transported a dis- 
tance of almost 200km on the same day.“ 

Forunofficial correspondence, letters and other kinds ofcommunication 
sent between family members, friends, or business associates, transporta- 
tion was a much different matter. While it was easy enough to write a letter, 
especially with the aid of a scribe, it was sometimes very difficult to send it 
given that there was no established mechanism in place. As Eric Turner has 
pointed out: 


It was an easy matter to take a sheet of papyrus (the back of a business 
document would do), write on it, roll or fold it, pull out a fibre to act as a 
wrapping string, and close it with a lump of clay impressed with one's seal 
ring; it was more difficult to find a friend or messenger to carry it to its 
destination, and no doubt many letters often went astray.*® 


Central to the problem of sending a letter was the issue of transportation. 
As the cursus publicus only carried missives and other sorts of official corre- 
spondences, the ordinary letter writer often had a hard time getting a letter 
to its intended destination since private arrangements would have to be 
made. 

For persons who were well off and had the necessary means they might 
be able to employ a servant or a slave to perform the task.“ In some cases 
they could also hire a “letter carrier" variously called an emiotoAapöpos, 
ypauyampöposorcünpaxos, the equivalent of a modern courier, to transport 
the letter for them.” For those who did not have recourse to servants or 
slaves orfor whom the cost of hiring a letter carrier was prohibitive, it would 
appear that a letter was most often sent via a trusted friend or associate 


44 Here, I am dependent on the descriptions given in E.G. Turner, Greek Papyri: An 
Introduction, reprint, 1968 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), 139-140; John White, Light from 
Ancient Letters, 214—215. 

45 Turner, Greek Papyri, 130. Cf. Luiselli, “Greek Letters on Papyrus,” 683-687. 

46 For example, Cicero frequently employed his slaves to courier his letters and the 
wealthy Epicurean Papirus Paetus, who exchanged numerous letters with Cicero, reportedly 
had two slaves retained solely for such errands (Fam. 9.15.1). However, at other times Cicero 
seems to have simply used whoever was passing by (Fam. 2.1.1). 

47 The entotoAapöpoı typically carried official correspondence and were organised by 
nome. By the fourth century ypaunarnpöpoı are also attested doing much the same kind 
of work. However, ypaupampöpoı were more informal carriers and it is sometimes difficult 
to determine whether the person identified is a ypxunarmpöpos was a professional “letter 
carrier” (i.e. he is being hired and paid for his services) or whether the term is simply being 
used to identify the person, a friend or associate, who is bearing the letter. See Bagnall and 
Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 38-39 Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri, 82— 
83. The term ypagporqeópoc occasionally appears in the letters from Oxyrhynchus (P.Oxy. 
I155; P.Oxy. XVI 1939). 
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who happened to be travelling in the same direction in which the letter 
was being sent.” In such cases it appears that having prior knowledge that a 
friend or associate was intending to travel to a particular location would 
often prompt one to send a letter in the same direction since it could 
be readily delivered.” In cases where a friend or associate could not be 
readily conscripted it appears that just about anybody, including a complete 
stranger, might be used to transport a letter if they were going in the same 
direction as it was being sent.*? Even if a friend or stranger was not going 
the whole distance to the place of the final destination of the letter, they 
might still be asked to bear the letter part of the way and then hand it over 
to someone else, another friend or a stranger, who could complete the task." 
Consequently, many letters did not always make it to their final destination 
and persons entrusted with bearing the letter were often blamed for either 
losing it or not delivering it at all. 


^5 B. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der frühesten Rómerzeit (Uppsala, 1925), 21, 90; Winter, Life 
and Letters in the Papyri, 82; Epp, "New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts and Letter Carrying 
in Greco-Roman Times,” 44-46. Heikki Koskenniemi argues that at least from the second 
century on it was not as difficult as some have suspected to find someone to transport 
a letter since correspondents were usually quick to accuse each other of not writing. See 
Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie, 64—67. 

^9 PSI IV 299.1-3, "To my lady sister from Titianus, prosperity. Having chanced on some- 
one going up to you I have been moved to write and tell you of my plight, ...”; P.Oxy. 
XXXIV 27311—5, "To my lady mother Zenobia, Maximus, greetings in the Lord God. Now at 
last I have the opportunity which I have prayed for of finding someone who is visiting you ..."; 
P.Oxy. 1123.1-4, "To my lord and son Dionysotheon greeting from his father. Having had the 
luck to find someone going up to you I felt obliged to address you ..."; P.Oxy. XVII 2156.1-4, "To 
my most beloved brother Seras from Amyntas greetings. Having just been given a favourable 
opportunity by a man who is going to you, I thought that I might send you a greeting, ..."; 
P.Oxy. XVI 19294, "I received your letter concerning the boat of Kalos through Theon, ..." See 
also P.Oxy. VI 939, P.Haun. II 25; P.Batav. 21 (- P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21); P.Oxy. XVI 1848; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1843; P.Oxy. LVI 3867. 

50 P.Oxy. LVIII 3932.1 “I received your maternal kindness’ letter through the most admi- 
rable guard Anelius, ...”; P.Oxy. LIX 4006.15, “This I write as a third letter ... (I sent) one by 
the stable lad who brought the jujubes, and a second likewise with Appa Cyrus the soldier, ...” 

51 PSI IX 1080 (= P.Sel. I 132) (III?), the writer of this letter informs his friend the letter 
that he forwarded to him has been delivered. In P.Mich. VIII 490 (II) a man writes to his 
mother and asks that she send a letter. He then informs her that if she can find no one who is 
going in his direction she should simply give it to a mutual friend who can then forward it. In 
P.Mich. VIII 465 (20 Feb 108) a third hand, neither that of the scribe's nor that ofthe author's, 
has inserted some additional material into the address on the back ofthe letter. Perhaps this 
hand was that of the letter carrier who was passing the letter off to someone else and giving 
them more instructions on how to deliver the letter. Similarly, in P. Meyer 20 (early IIT) the 
address on the back ofthe letter and accompanying instructions are given in different hands. 

52 P Mich. VIII 499.1214 (II), “... ID have written you often, and the negligence of those who 
carry the letters has slandered us as negligent? ...” Sometimes a letter carrier would admit to 
losing a letter along the way (Cicero, Att. 2.13). 
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Unlike the cursus publicus where speed was paramount letters sent via 
personal arrangements undoubtedly took much longer. However, estimat- 
ing travel times is difficult given that personal letters are rarely dated, are 
almost never docketed when they are received, and in many cases it is dif- 
ficult to determine their place of origin as well as their final destination 
given that such information is rarely made explicit. In the absence of any 
substantial evidence it may be assumed that letters sent via a friend or asso- 
ciate probably took about the same amount of time that it took for a typical 
traveller to traverse the same distance, although stopovers and the letter 
carrier's personal business may have prolonged the time before delivery. In 
the case of professional letter carriers it may be assumed that they deliv- 
ered a letter more quickly, given that they were being paid for their services. 
Nevertheless, if they were conducting multiple letters to different locations 
it is conceivable that delivery time may have been no different than that of 
conscripting a friend depending on the order in which certain letters were 
delivered. 

Beyond transportation of a personal letter another difficulty often asso- 
ciated with sending a letter was delivery. Given that places of residence did 
not possess a specific address and most streets were rarely named, finding 
the recipient of the letter might sometimes be a difficult task.™ After a let- 
ter was written and then folded the address would usually be placed on the 
back.’ For the most part addresses were quite simple and usually contained 


53 Letters contained in the archive of Zenon represent the exception since more than 150 
of the Zenon papyri have been docketed with the date (and often) the place of receipt. The 
docketed letters in this collection reveal that sometimes a letter might move very quickly. 
P.Mich. I 28 was sent from Aphroditopolis on Mechir 5 (20 March [256 BCE]) to Zenon in 
Philadelphia, a distance of some fifteen miles, and was docketed by Zenon on the very same 
day. On the other hand, it took P.Zen.Pestm. 37 dated Mechir 28(?) (1 April [257 BCE]), some 14 
days to reach Zenon in Philadelphia (docketed Dystros 11 [14 April]), even though it was sent 
from the Memphite nome less than ioo km away. On P.Zen.Pestm. 37 see John Kloppenborg, 
The Tenants in the Vineyard: Ideology, Economics, and Agrarian Conflict in Jewish Palestine 
(Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 195) (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2006), 373 (no. 5). For a concise summary and analysis of the speeds at which some of the 
letters in the Zenon archive were carried see Epp, "New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts and 
Letter Carrying in Greco-Roman Times,” 53-55. 

54 R.W. Daniel, "Through Straying Streets: A Notice on HMAXIA— Texts," ZPE 54 (1984): 
85-86. 

55 It would appear that most personal letters carried at least some kind of address. See 
F. Ziemann, De epistularum graecarum formulis solemnibus quaestiones selectae (Halis Sax, 
1910), 276-279. On the changing form of address in letters see NewDocs 7.34-36. If a particular 
letter did not contain an address it could have been because the letter was expected to make 
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no more than the addressee's name and the name of the sender. In such 
cases where a simple address was employed it may be assumed that the one 
bearing the letter was a mutual friend of both the addressee and sender and 
readily knew where to deliver the letter. 

Occasionally addresses were much more elaborate and in addition to 
giving the name of the sender and addressee it might include other infor- 
mation that may have helped the letter find its final destination and may 
suggest that the bearer did not personally know the recipient." In some 
addresses the recipient is identified as being the "son of NN" or “daughter of 
NN" and in others the person's occupation or title might accompany their 
name. In such cases it is likely that the additional information was being 
included in order to easily distinguish the addressee from other persons 
bearing the same name. Sometimes addresses contained specific locations 
for delivery,? and occasionally addresses contained delivery instructions to 
the residence of a third party that does not appear in the letter.“ In a few 
letters specific instructions are even included about the exact location of 
where the letter ought to be delivered. In P.Oxy. XIV 1678 (III) a man by the 
name of Theon writes to his mother. In the address on the back ofthe letter 
he adds specific delivery instructions for the person bearing the letter: 


d&mó(8oc) ra pà 8éo[voc.] onpacia: £v Tev- 
pevoĝTtEL Ev TÔ 
pupelw 
Avri Tod Ppeartog 


its way to the final destination in a bundle. On the bundling of letters see: Luiselli, “Greek 
Letters on Papyrus,” 712-713; Peter Parsons, “Background: The Papyrus Letter,” Didactica 
classica Gandensia 20 (1980): 15 n. 36. 

56 NewDocs 7.29; Epp, “New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts and Letter Carrying in 
Greco-Roman Times,” 50. Nevertheless, it may also be possible, though less likely, that in 
some cases a simple address would be employed even if the letter was being carried by a 
stranger provided the courier was given sufficient oral instruction concerning delivery or was 
delivering the letter to a small town or village where there would be little difficulty finding 
the recipient. 

57 Nikolaos Gonis, “Some More Elaborate Epistolary Addresses,” ZPE 136 (2001): 116-117; 
NewDocs 7.29; Epp, “New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts and Letter Carrying in Greco- 
Roman Times,” 50. 

58 However, in many Byzantine letters the use of excessive titulature in addresses be- 
comes very common and does not appear to be used solely for purposes of identification. 

39 SB XXII 15359 (= P.Oxy. 1182 desc.) Address on back: “Deliver to Thecla in the house of 
Lallochus." 

60 Gonis, "Some More Elaborate Epistolary Addresses," 116-117; Stephen R. Llewelyn, "The 
Eis (Tv) Oixiav Formula and the Delivery of Letters to Third Persons or to Their Property," 
ZPE 101 (1994): 71-78. 
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Deliver (to?) from Theon. Directions: At the Teu- 
menous (quarter) in the 
lane 
opposite the well. 


Besides the use of elaborate formulae of address it also appears that letter 
carriers were sometimes given separate instructions on a different piece of 
papyrus containing directions on how to deliver the letter. P.Oxy. XXXIV 
2719 (III) is a note given to a letter carrier that contains instructions on 
how to deliver some letters to a certain Lusius in Hermopolis.” PSI IV zu 
(Early IV), a fragment that will be treated in more detail later on in this 
chapter, preserves instructions to a letter carrier who is supposed to bear 
correspondence from Oxyrhynchus to the famous fourth-century bishop of 
Laodicea, Theodotus. 

Despite the many inherent challenges of sending letters, especially per- 
sonal ones, in that it required the sender find a carrier, perhaps pay them, 
ensure they were reliable and correctly understood the delivery instruc- 
tions, the sheer volume of extant letters from Oxyrhynchus reveals that the 
challenges posed by delivery did not necessarily deter people from writing 
and sending letters. 


II. DETECTABLE TRAVEL MOTIVES IN THE LETTERS 


A survey ofthe almost two hundred letters written by Christians and prove- 
nanced to Oxyrhynchus and its environs reveals they were sent by a wide 
variety of persons. Letters were sent by both large and small-scale land 
owners, by servants, entrepreneurs, artisans, adolescents, and in the post- 
Constantine era, a number of officials and administrators. While most let- 
ters were sent by males, it is notable that a few were also sent (and received) 
by females, and lest it be forgotten, since these letters were written by Chris- 
tians, that some were also sent by those who held an ecclesiastical office 


81 Translation adapted from NewDocs 7.36-37. For some other letters that employ direc- 
tions (onuacia) in the address see: P.Laur. I 20 (Early III); P.Oxy. XIV 1773 (III); P.Oxy. 
XXXIV 2719 (III); P.Hamb. IV 267 (ca. 336-348). This unique epistolary practise seems to have 
started in the third century. 

62 The editor of the ed. pr. took the person named and who is mentioned in the first 
line as the addressee arguing that the genitive form of the name was a mistake and ought 
to be read as a dative (oyuaoia tay ¿niotoàiwv ‘Podgov). Nevertheless, Stephen Llewelyn is 
probably correct to argue that genitive is correct and the said Rufus is the sender ofthe letters 
(NewDocs 7.32). 
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or wielded some ecclesiastical authority, such as Bishops, Elders, Priests, 
Monks and Nuns. Given the wide variety of Christians sending letters it is 
not surprising that the letters themselves are very diverse and treat a num- 
ber of different subjects. 

Yet, notwithstanding the general diversity of the letters, when it comes 
to issues surrounding travel, and more specifically reasons for travel, some 
obvious trends readily emerge. Perhaps the most apparent pattern is that 
the letters give the distinct impression that a direct relationship often 
existed between the motives for travel and one's vocation, and that peo- 
ple often travelled as their occupation required.“ Thus, if one worked as 
a merchant, artisan, scribe, soldier, or was performing a liturgy, the letters 
often depict such persons as travelling from place to place in direct connec- 
tion with their work. On this front the most widely attested occupation in 
the letters that required travel had to do with various aspects of agricultural 
production and transportation.‘ 

The dominant industry at Oxyrhynchus, as well as the rest ofthe Nile Val- 
ley, was the production of various crops, especially grains. From the time 
Augustus annexed Egypt and made it an imperial province in August 30 BCE 
until the Arab conquest and the last Byzantine garrison had set sail from 
Alexandria in September 642CE Egypt had served as the breadbasket for 
both the Roman and Byzantine empires. Every summer huge shipments of 
grain left the ports of Alexandria bound for Rome, and later Constantinople, 
to feed the vast populations of these two cities, and every spring large ship- 
ments ofgrain made their way into Alexandria from the various Metropoleis 
of Egypt.“ It therefore comes as no surprise to see Christians involved in this 


63 Kotsifou, "Papyrological Evidence of Travelling," 57; J. Lindsay, Men and Gods on the 
Roman Nile (London: F. Muller, 1968), 143-145. 

64 Far more people were employed in the various aspects ofthe agricultural industry than 
in any other single industry in Egypt. See Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 99; Lewis, Life 
in Egypt Under Roman Rule, 133. 

85 According to Naphtali Lewis approximately six million artabae, or about 135,000 tons, 
of grain was exported annually from Egypt. See Lewis, Life in Egypt Under Roman Rule, 165; 
E.R. Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931), 19-20. In J.Edict. 13.8 it reports that the annual corn export to Constantinople was 
about 8 million artabae. Cf. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 332, who gives a conversion 
rate for artaba to kilogram. An “artaba” (àpváQv)) was an Egyptian dry measure of wheat that 
corresponded to roughly 40 xo(vuxec or 38.8 litres. It is believed that an average person could 
live on about 10 artabae of wheat a year. See Roger S. Bagnall, "Practical Help: Chronology, 
Geography, Measures, Currency, Names, Prosopography, and Technical Vocabulary," in The 
Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 
186-187; Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer, 49. Grain was harvested in the months of 
Pharmouthi and Pachon (April-May) just before the annual rise and inundation ofthe Nile. 
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industry at various levels of production and transportation and to see them 
frequently travelling throughout the Oxyrhynchite to do so.‘ In fact, given 
that multiple letters are concerned with various aspects of agricultural culti- 
vation, production and transportation, they almost give the impression that 
little else went on in the Oxyrhynchite outside of agriculture.” 

Despite notions that the business of grain production was a fairly seden- 
tary one, the letters reveal that travel was frequently involved.‘ Workers 
frequently moved from farm to farm for work, absentee landlords would 
periodically travel to various estates, especially at harvest time, to person- 
ally oversee that operations were running smoothly, and a number of indi- 
viduals worked solely in the transport business, by land and by river, to 
ensure that the required grain from the surrounding villages made it to 
Oxyrhynchus and then down to Alexandria. Likewise, Christians work- 
ing in various administrative positions, such as scribes or notaries, trav- 
elled extensively throughout the Oxyrhynchite nome/pagarchy to register 
grain-producing lands, to measure their various sizes and yields, and to help 
oversee the transportation of grain from the estates and farms back to the 
metropolis. 

One of the first and most important tasks to be accomplished annually 
at the beginning of every agricultural year was the measuring of the rise of 
the Nile.” Nilometers, as they were called, were set up at various locations 
along the river to register how much the river rose so that the expected 
intake of grain for that particular year could be calculated in advance." This 


$6 The approximate area of cultivated land in the Oxyrhynchite nome in the fourth 
century, notwithstanding periodic shifts in size, was about 202,534 arouras. See Bagnall, 
Egypt in Late Antiquity, 335; Roger S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, “Grain Land in the Oxyrhynchite 
Nome,” ZPE 37 (1980): 263-264. 

67 Roger Bagnall makes a similar observation with Karanis and Theadelphia. Bagnall, 
Egypt in Late Antiquity, 127. 

68 On the frequent movement of peasants and day labourers in the agricultural business 
see Cam Grey, “Letters of Recommendation and the Circulation of Rural Laborers in the 
Late Roman West,” in Travel, Communication and Geography in Late Antiquity: Sacred and 
Profane, ed. Linda Ellis and Frank L. Kidner (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), 25-40. 

69 To minimise travel landlords might hire mpaypatevtat/pragmateutai (commercial 
traveller/agent) and ppovriotai/phrontistai (managers) to oversee their estates while they 
remained in the metropolis. See Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt, 267. 

70 The writer ofthe fourth-century gazetteer Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentium (chap. 34) 
relates how the annual Nile flood literally covered most of the land: *you have the entire 
region of Egypt crowned by the river which is thus called the Nile, which going out irrigates 
the entire surface of the land and without effort it bears forth all fruit." (Habes ergo omnem 
Aegypti regionem coronatam fluvio qui sic vocatur Nilus, qui veniens rigat omne faciem 
terrae, et fructum fert omnem sine oleo.) 

7! Pliny the Elder noted how scrupulously this task was carried out and details what the 
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required that a number of individuals serving as couriers or land agents had 
to frequently travel to and from the Nile during the period of its rising to 
publish the measurements to various officials. P.Oxy. XVI 1830, a sixth- 
century letter sent from the village of Takona to Oxyrhynchus, not only 
renders the rise of the inundation over a three day period, attributing it to 
“the power of Christ" (1. 6, t) övvaneı toô Xpıoroö), but also reveals that the 
land agents who had carried out the measurements had to make a roughly 
30km round trip to do so (from their village to the Nile and back again). 
While the letter does not reveal if they made the trip every day or whether 
they only made one trip and stayed at the river for three days measuring the 
rise ofthe river, given the relatively short distance itis conceivable that they 
could have made the trip daily for three consecutive days. 

Like the measurement ofthe Nile, another task preliminary to cultivation 
was the measurement and registration of various lands. Lands were not only 
registered as public or private but were also registered as either "inundated" 
or “uninundated,” “artificially irrigated” or “unwatered.”” The primary pur- 
pose of these distinctions was for tax purposes as different types of lands 
were levied at different rates.” In order to accurately assess all the produc- 
tive lands, scribes and other officials travelled extensively to register them. 
In one sixth-century letter, P.Oxy XVI 1842, certain scribes are specifically 
instructed to “go out" and measure the “uninundated and unsown" lands so 
that they could be registered. Likewise, in many other letters of the sixth 
century, which was a time when especially large estates flourished, various 
other estate and land agents even travelled well beyond the pagarchy to far 
away holdings in order to properly register and document them.” 


various rises in the Nile could signify for the harvest: "The province [Egypt] takes careful 
note of both extremes: in a rise of 12 cubits it faces famine, at 13 it still goes hungry, 14 cubits 
brings happiness, 15 freedom from worry, 16 delight." (Pliny, N.H. 5.58). The most important 
nilometer was in Elephantine in the far south of Egypt because it was the first to register 
the annual rise. It would take about three to four weeks for the same rise to be felt in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome since it was located about 500 km north. In Elephantine the first rise was 
measured and then it was again measured at the peak time, couriers were then promptly sent 
out from Elephantine to Alexandria to begin calculations of the expected intake of grain. 

7? Lewis, Life in Egypt Under Roman Rule, 109-110. 

73 P.Oxy. VIII 1113 (IIT), the registry specifically points out that the piece of land is unwa- 
tered. P.Oxy. XLII 3046 (III), the piece of land is described as uninundated and artificially 
irrigated. P.Oxy. XLII 3047 (III) also points out that the piece of land is uninundated and arti- 
ficially irrigated. 

74 Roger S. Bagnall, "Agricultural Productivity and Taxation in Later Roman Egypt," TAPA 
115 (1985): 299-300. 

75 P.Oxy. LVI 3870 (VI/VII) Thmoenepsis and Heracleopolis; P.Oxy. LVI 3871 (VI/VII) 
Heracleopolis. 
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At this time the most notable large estate ofthe Oxyrhynchite in the sixth 
century belonged to the family of the Flavii Apiones.” The various estates 
belonging to this aristocratic family extended well beyond the borders of 
the Oxyrhynchite to include land in the Heracleopolite and Arsinoite. While 
it was once thought that at its height this family's estates occupied some 
112,000 arouras (ca. 75,000 acres),"7 more recently it has been argued that 
their holdings were probably around 21,000 arouras (ca. 14,065 acres) at 
most.”® Nevertheless, even with the substantial reduction in the calculations 
for this family's holdings they still possessed a massive estate. Among the 
many documents that currently belong to the archive of the Flavii Apiones 
are a number of letters, and given that this family was Christian and many 
of their servants and employees were also Christians their extant letters 
are useful for this study. While these letters disclose very little specific 
information about the Christianity of the persons who sent them, or reveal 
next to nothing about larger Christian issues in the Oxyrhynchite from 
the late fifth to the early seventh centuries, the letters are particularly 


76 Roberta Mazza, L'archivio degli Apioni: Terra, lavoro e proprietà senatoria nell'Egitto 
tardoantico (Bari, 2001), 20-38, who tabulates that published material from the archive ofthe 
Apiones includes almost 250 texts covering the period between 436 to 620/21. An additional 
twenty documents relating to this archive have come to light since the publication of Mazza's 
work, most of these appearing in P.Oxy. LXX. For a general introduction see Peter Sarris, 
Economy and Society in the Age of Justinian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 
17-28. Cf. Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt, 25-38. 

77 Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602, 1.784, whose estimates amount to about 3596 
ofthe total land in both the Oxyrhynchite and Cynopolite nomes. More recently Peter Sarris 
has drawn a similar conclusion to Jones arguing that the Apiones “owned at least a third of 
the cultivable land around Oxyrhynchus." See Sarris, Economy and Society, 85-86. 

78 Todd M. Hickey, "Aristocratic Landholding and the Economy of Byzantine Egypt,” in 
Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300—700, ed. Roger Bagnall (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), 296. 

79 Letters where Christian authorship is demonstrable and that are part of the archive 
of the Apiones include (listed chronologically): P.Oxy. XVI 1932 (early VI); P.Oxy. I 155- 
157 (VI); P.Wisc. II 67 (VI); SB XVI 12485 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1830 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1829 (late 
VD); P.Oxy. I 158 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1844-1861, 68 (VI-VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1936-1937 (VI/VII); 
P.Oxy. LIX 4006 (VI/VIT); P.Oxy. VI 943 (ca. 612-618). The dates given for these letters are 
based upon the current dating in the HGV. Only these letters are considered as part of 
the archive of the Apiones since they are listed s.v. Apiones in the Trismegistos "Papyrus 
Archives in Graeco-Roman Egypt." In Sarris, Economy and Society, 71 n. 1, he arranges the 
letters in a different chronological order and does not include certain letters and adds 
others. He does not include either P.Oxy. I 155 or SB XVI 12485 (VI) and adds P.Oxy. I 177 
(late VI/early VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1941 (V); P.Oxy. XVI 1925 (VII) (this is not a letter, strictly 
speaking, but a list). Elsewhere he talks about the letter P.Mert. II 96 (VI) being a part 
Apionic Archive but this is not included in his list. See Sarris, Economy and Society, 26 
n. 81. 
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useful at this point.? Primarily, because they show the close connection 
between travel and vocation as they depict a number of lesser employees, 
clerics, officials and administrators, crisscrossing the Oxyrhynchite nome 
fulfilling everyday responsibilities having to do with agricultural production 
and transportation and the maintenance and administration of the various 
estates of the Flavii Apiones.?! 

During tax time, which conveniently coincided with the harvest in the 
spring, the letters reveal that travel volume was especially high. Not only 
were large shipments of grain being moved about by various individuals, but 
tax collectors as well as landlords relentlessly traversed the chora collecting 
dues. Additionally, this was the time when those evading or unable to pay 
their taxes or rents most often took to their heels and illegally fled to other 
regions to escape their debts.® In P.Oxy. XVI 1840 (VI), a tax official writes to 
alesser administrator to inform him to, “send the administrators to the fields 
to collect the dues, exhorting them to have many solidi ready for me. For as 
the Lord lives (@ yap 6 xóptoc), if I do not find that they have shown much 
zeal in collecting, I will punish them well." In another letter, of similarly 
harsh tone, the sender informs the addressee, “Ammon the Boy arrived in 
these parts bringing twenty-five artabas of wheat by the measure ofthe lord 
Pamuthius, ... Say to Apollos the boy, ‘send me the remainder ofthe barley,’ 
since, God who is master of all things knows (Oeòç oldev ó navrwv deonörng), 


89 Beyond showing that the sender, and in most cases the addressee, was a Christian, since 
these letters frequently employ distinctly Christian symbols and Christian titles of address, 
they are not overtly Christian as they overwhelmingly deal with the realities of everyday life. 
On the Christianity practised by the Apiones see Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt, 
29-36. 

8! Those seeking a detailed treatment of these letters in terms of what they specifically 
reveal about the Apionic estate’s accounts, revenues, maintenance, etc., should see Sarris, 
Economy and Society, 71-80, who notes generally of these letters, “In addition to illustrating 
aspects of life on the Apion estates already encountered in the contractual papyri and 
accounts, the letters that we possess from the archive provide further evidence concerning 
the administration ofthe family’s properties.” According to Mazza the Apiones had holdings 
or are attested in 130 different toponyms within the Oxyrhynchite. See Mazza, L'archivio 
degli Apioni, Appendix 6. For an excellent study of the Apionic social networks that resulted 
from the maintenance of their large estate holdings see Ruffini, Social Networks, 41-146, who 
attempts to argue (pp. 94-146) that the Apionic bureaucracy had ties to roughly 1596 of the 
nome's population. 

82 Foradetailed examination ofthe different facets of agricultural distribution and tenant 
and landowner relations in the Oxyrhynchite see Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants in 
Roman Egypt, 123-124, 136-138, 266—272. 

83 Lewis, Life in Egypt Under Roman Rule, 161-165. 
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ifit turns out that I come, I will exact four times the amount from him."*^ Not 
surprisingly, some letters ask for a temporary reprieve from taxes and rent 
until they could procure the sufficient amount due. Apparently this was 
sometimes granted as other letters depict tax officials returning to gather 
taxes that are in arrears.®® 

The shipment of grain from various estates and farms to Oxyrhynchus 
and then to Alexandria in the summer likewise required considerable travel 
by a number of individuals. However, this task was considerably easier in 
Egypt than elsewhere because of its topography, as almost every major city 
in Middle and Upper Egypt was located in the Nile valley and was therefore 
no more than twenty kilometres from the Nile waterway. Once the grain 
from the various farms and estates had been collected and transported to 
the granaries at Oxyrhynchus it was promptly loaded on ships bound for 
Alexandria. P.Oxy. XVI 1929 (early VI), a fragmentary letter from a sailor to 
a scribe named Abonas, informs him that he is in the process of procuring a 
number of boats so that he can transport the grain immediately.*' In another 
letter, P.Wash.Univ. I 8 (VI), a sailor, or possibly some other shipping officer, 
entreats the official in charge of the transport of the grain at Oxyrhynchus 
to have the ship loaded faster than usual and to be cleared for departure so 
that the ship can return to Heracleopolis for some grain that was not loaded 
previously. 

While the letters, especially those from the Byzantine period, reveal 
that Christians travelled extensively in connection with the various facets 
of agricultural production, and subsequent taxation, they also reveal that 
travel was frequently associated with a number of other occupations out- 
side ofthe agricultural industry. Christians serving as local guards or soldiers 
were frequently instructed via letter to move to different villages to put 
down unrest and establish order.*? Likewise, those engaged in various busi- 
ness pursuits travelled extensively looking to sell their wares. For example, 
in one letter, dating from the late third or early fourth century, a certain 
entrepreneur named Boethus informs his associate that he is travelling from 


84 P.Oxy. LIX 4007 (VI/VII). 

85 PSI VII 835 (late VI). 

86 P.Oxy, XVI 1855 (VI/VII). 

87 According to J.Edict. 13.24 the tax grain from the Thebaid was to be loaded on the river 
boats no later than August 9. Since Oxyrhynchus was north of the Thebaid its shipments 
conceivably could be made later. In two other letters, P.Oxy. XVI 1871 (late V) and P.Oxy. 
VII 1071 (early), requests are being made for "immediate" access to boats so that grain can be 
shipped promptly. 

88 P.Oxy. VIII 1106 (VI); PSII 96 (VI). 
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Oxyrhynchus(?) to Panga, “in order that, if god wills (deoö 8Aovtoc), there 
may perhaps be something to sell.” In a similar letter, dated about a century 
later, another entrepreneur, Appamon, informs his patron Dorotheus that 
he has travelled to Alexandria for the purpose of selling sacks.” In P.Oxy. 
LXI 4127 (early IV) a certain Ptolemaeus writes to his “beloved brother Tho- 
nis" (Owvio và ayarınta dg qà) to inform him that it is no longer necessary 
to make the trip to sell some linen yarn because the buyer is no longer inter- 
ested. 

A number of other letters suggest that Christians, either out of their own 
good willor working on their own or for a patron, frequently travelled for the 
purpose of transporting various items from place to place. Consequently, a 
number ofletters are simple requests that the addressee bring certain items 
to the sender. In P.Oxy. XVI 1849 (VI/VII), a certain Victor asks his friend 
Theodorus if he will bring him some fresh asparagus because the vegetables 
where he is are all rotten. In another letter the same Victor informs his friend 
that he has sent him his page so that he can procure some wine.” While 
these two letters only depict rather trivial transports, some letters reveal 
that major shipments were sometimes conducted between Oxyrhynchus 
and its surrounding villages. In P.Oxy. XVI 1862 (ca. 624) a certain Rheme 
writes to his friend in Oxyrhynchus to inform him that he has received the 
shipment that he sent, consisting of large amounts of grain, wine, honey, oil, 
and also twelve sheep and six pigs. 

While the letters give the impression that travel was most often work 
related, they also reveal that people travelled for a number of other rea- 
sons. People made trips for various social reasons, to attend a dinner or 
banquet or simply visit a friend or family member.? Likewise, people also 
travelled to maintain long-distance relationships. In P.Wash.Univ. II 108 


89 P.Oxy. XII 1494.2-4. 

90 P.Oxy. LVI 3864.5-11, 20-25 (V). On the reading of the name Apammonin this letter see 
Gonis, "Notes on Oxyrhynchus Papyri II". 

91 P.Oxy. XVI 1851 (VI/VII). While this letter is similar, at least in form and content to a 
wine order, it is more elaborate and personal and may therefore be regarded as a proper 
letter even if it is quite brief and to the point. 

92 P.Vind.Sijp. 26 (late III); P.Oxy. X 1300 (V). Though slightly different from a letter, a 
number of invitations for weddings, birthdays, dinners and various other social events exist 
among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri suggesting that travel was made for these reasons. While it 
is virtually impossible to determine whether they were written by a Christian, because they 
are very short and reveal almost nothing about the religious beliefs of either the sender or 
addressee since they tend to contain none of the markers that appear in the letters, in the 
case of P.Oxy. IX 1214 (V) at least the addressee is probably a Christian based on its late date 
and combined with the fact that the addressee is named Macarius. 
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(VI), a billet-doux, the sender vividly expresses his burning desire to go and 
see the face of his lover who resided in Heracleopolis, some 67km north 
of Oxyrhynchus, which suggests that travel for such personal purposes was 
periodically undertaken.” 

Beyond personal reasons, which appear rarely, people also travelled for 
legal reasons, in order to be present at court or at a hearing. In many cases, 
it seems that the local court at Oxyrhynchus is where such persons would 
appear; however, some letters give the impression that travel to the capital 
city of Alexandria was required for legal reasons.% In another letter of the 
same period and also sent from Alexandria to Oxyrhynchus, but which does 
not deal with legal matters, a man informs his friend that his son has arrived 
and that he will not, “neglect to compel him to attend to his work, ...”® 
Unfortunately the letter breaks off at this line, but raises the questions of 
why exactly this youth travelled from Oxyrhynchus to Alexandria? Was he 
in search of work? Or does this letter reveal that this boy had travelled to 
Alexandria to attend school and that the sender ofthe letter was informing 
the boy's fatherthathe would make sure that he would attend to his studies? 
Though either explanation is possible, it is worth noting that privileged 
youths from all over Egypt frequently went to Alexandria to undertake 
various studies.” 

While all the letters written by Christians and marshalled thus far have 
been rather "secular," in that they have revealed almost nothing about 
specifically religious or perhaps even "Christian" reasons for travel, letters 
where travel is associated with religious factors also appear. On this front 


33 This fragmentary letter is rather provocative and erotic and were it not for the presence 
ofa single cross at the bottom of the letter there would be nothing else to suggest Christian 
provenance. On "love letters" in the papyri see Luiselli, “Greek Letters on Papyrus,” 702-703. 

94 P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 (early IV). PSI IV 301 (V), sent from Alexandria and it is possible that 
appearance in court was the purpose of the trip. 

95 P.Oxy. XII 1493.12-13 (late III/early IV). 

96 Two (non-Christian) letters that more definitely show the movement of students from 
Oxyrhynchus to Alexandria are P.Oxy. X 1296 (IIT) and P.Oxy. XVIII 2190 (ca. 100) (= SB XXII 
15708). For general movement of students to Alexandria see Raffaella Cribiore, "Higher 
Education in Early Byzantine Egypt: Rhetoric, Latin, and the Law,” in Egypt in the Byzantine 
World, 300-700, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 47; 
Edward Watts, "Student Travel to Intellectual Centers: What Was the Attraction?" in Travel, 
Communication and Geography in Late Antiquity: Sacred and Profane, ed. Linda Ellis and 
Frank L. Kidner (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), 13-23; Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: 
Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 
40-41, 53-55. On the mobility of students in late antiquity see R.A. Kaster, Guardians of 
Language: The Grammarian and Society in Late Antiquity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1988), 21-23. 
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the group of letters that may shed some light on specifically Christian rea- 
sons for travel are the few surviving letters of recommendation.” These 
letters, as their name implies, were carried by travellers to vouch for their 
good character so that upon arriving in a new locale they might be able 
to readily obtain some temporary hospitality and in cases where persons 
were permanently moving such letters might also have been employed so 
as to more easily facilitate integration into a new community.% While such 
letters were not exclusively Christian, travelling Christians were known to 
frequently bear letters ofrecommendation, usually written by an ecclesias- 
tical authority, to vouch for their good character and to provide proof that 
they were in good standing with the church. By the fifth century it would 
seem that two different kinds of letters of introduction were issued by the 
church and in general use by Christians.!% There was the traditional letter of 
recommendation (ertotoAn ovotatın), which based on the eleventh canon 
of Chalcedon seems to have been used only by the clergy and a few laity of 
distinction so that they might be able to obtain hospitality and admission to 


97 [n the córot éntetoAuxol, attributed to Demetrius of Phalerum, the letter of introduction 
(recommendation) was considered one of twenty-one different types of letters. Demetrius 
writes, "The introductory type, which we write to one person for the sake of another, inserting 
(words) of praises, and speaking of those previously unacquainted as if they were acquainted 
(or, making acquainted those previously unacquainted). Such as the following: X, who is 
conveying the letter to you, is a man who has been well attested by us, and who is loved 
on account of his trustworthiness. Kindly grant him hospitality both for my sake and for 
his, and indeed also for your own. For you will not be sorry if you entrust to him, in any 
matter you wish, either words or deed of a confidential nature. Indeed, you yourself will 
praise him to others when you have learned how useful he can be in everything." Translation 
is taken from C.W. Keyes, "The Greek Letter of Introduction," AJP 56 (1935): 38. For letters 
of recommendation generally see Chan-Hie Kim, Form and Structure of the Familiar Greek 
Letter of Recommendation (Missoula, Mont.: Society of Biblical Literature, 1972); Tibiletti, Le 
lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 102-104. 

8 Kotsifou, "Papyrological Evidence of Travelling," 59. 

99 The Christian practice of epistolary recommendation can be found already in the epis- 
tles of Paul in Rom 163-2 where Paul introduces and recommends Phoebe, a deaconess from 
the church of Cenchrea. Likewise, in 2 Cor 31-3 Paul appeals to the Corinthians that they 
are his "letters of recommendation." On Christian letters of recommendation in the papyrus 
record see NewDocs 8.169172; Timothy Teeter, “Christian Letters of Recommendation"; Treu, 
"Christliche Empfehlungs-Schemabriefe auf Papyrus”. Apparently the custom of rendering 
hospitality to fellow Christians bearing such a letter became so widespread that it is reported 
that the emperor Julian became extremely envious of this Christian practice and tried to 
institute a pagan equivalent, albeit unsuccessfully. See Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 5.16.3; Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Or IV, Contra Julianum 1.1. 

100 Timothy M. Teeter, "Letters of Recommendation or Letters of Peace?" 955-956, who 
acknowledges that it was not until the Council of Chalcedon in 451CE where a clear dis- 
tinction was made between different types of letters but believes that the distinction was 
probably already in existence in the fourth century. 
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communion, and there were letters of peace (émtatoAy eipqvuc)) that were 
used exclusively by the laity to attain support: 


x 


TAVTAS TOdS 7(évY|TQç xor 8eopévouc &nxovplot META SoxILaciang šrtoToÀ [otç, yovv 
elonvixois ExxAnatactimoits uóvotc ddevetw wpioapev xal un cuoTorrucolç, Sia TÓ 
TAS CVOTATIXÀAÇ EmLTTOAS TpooY)xgtv xolg obcty Ev bmoAnbeı uóvotc napeyeodaı 
TpocQotc. 101 


We have decided that all poor, as well as those who need to be helped, after 
proper evaluation, will be issued short letters called ‘ecclesiastical [letters] of 
peace,’ and not ‘of recommendation’ because the letters ofrecommendation’ 
are issued only to persons of distinction. 


In total, seven letters of recommendation, or perhaps more appropriately 
“letters of peace,” that range in date from the third to fifth century are among 
the letters written by Christians and provenanced to Oxyrhynchus.’” Inter- 
estingly, it is apparent that the earliest three of these letters (PSI IX 1041; 
P.Alex. 29; PSI III 208) were sent by the same individual, a man bearing the 
name Sotas.!% Consequently, the addressee of P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785, who is 


10! Greek text taken from Périclés-Pierre Joannou, ed., Discipline Generale Antique (II*-IX* 
s.). Les canons des conciles oecuméniques (Grottaferrata (Roma): Tipografia Italo-Orientale 
“S. Nilo”, 1962), 78-79. 

102 Canon n of the Council of Chalcedon, translation adapted from Peter L’Huiller, The 
Church of the Ancient Councils: The Disciplinary Work of the First Four Ecumenical Councils 
(Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1996), 237. On pp. 237-239 a commentary is 
provided for this Canon. 

103 PSI IX 1041 (late IIT); P.Alex. 29 (late III); PSI III 208 (late IIT); P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 (late IIT); 
P.Oxy. VIII 1162 (IV); P.Oxy. LVI 3857 (IV); P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 (V). There is also P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 
(IV), but as was noted earlier this letter could be either Christian or Manichaean. I know 
of one other Christian letter of recommendation from Oxyrhynchus (Inventory no. 39 5b. 
121D. 2) that dates to the early fourth century but it is not published and is currently being 
edited. Besides the Christian letters of recommendation cited there are also a number of 
other (non-Christian) letters of recommendation from Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. IV 746 (16 CE); 
P.Oxy. II 292 (ca. 25); P.Oxy. I 32 (II) (= ChLA IV 267); P.Oxy. LI 3643 (IT); P.Oslo II 55 (II-III); 
P.Oxy. XIV 1663 (II-III); P.Oxy. XXXI 2602 (early IV); P.Oxy LV 3821 (ca. 341/42). In addition 
there are also a couple of passing references to letters of recommendation in the papyri from 
Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. VII 1068 (IIT) (= Sel. Pap. 1156); P.Oxy. IX 1219 (III). 

194 Though P.Alex. 29 contains a lacuna inl. 3 and the name ofthe sender is missing except 
for the last two letters (l. 3, [. .] ..%ç oè nposayopevwr), this letter was clearly sent by the same 
Sotas who issued PSI III 208 and PSI IX 1041 as it begins with the same unique salutation 
at the start of the letter (xaipe Ev x(vpi)y Kyarnnte dere ...). AnneMarie Luijendijk points 
out that while the author of P.Alex. 29 is probably Sotas it is less than certain because the 
name could also be Owpâç or Geovác as both persons also wrote letters of recommendation 
at about the same time (P.Col. XI 298 and SB X 10255 respectively). See Luijendijk, Greetings 
in the Lord, 87. However, a close look at P.Col. XI 298 and SB X 10255 reveals that the formulaic 
expressions used in these letters differ from P.Alex. 29, making it more certain that the said 
Sotas authored this letter also. P.Col. XI 298 begins with a different salutation that ends in 
TA]ei[o]ta [xa ][pgiv and in SB X 10255, while it contains the same salutation, it is placed in a 
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also named Sotas, may be safely identified as the author of the previous 
three letters. This is significant because AnneMarie Luijendijk has recently 
argued that this Sotas was quite probably the Bishop of Oxyrhynchus some- 
time during the latter part ofthe third century and as such would have been 
an ideal person, bearing a considerable degree of ecclesiastical authority, 
to both issue and receive letters of recommendation.!® While Luijendijk 
only raised this as a distinct possibility, given the role Sotas appears to play 
in these letters, it is now certain that Sotas was indeed an early Bishop of 
Oxyrhynchus, if not the very first one. In a recently discovered Ethiopic 
manuscript that dates to the Aksumite age (IV-VII) and contains fragments 
of some thirty-six different treatises," it contains a work that has come to be 
identified as the History ofthe Alexandrian Patriarchate (not to be confused 
with either the Coptic History ofthe Church or the Arabic History ofthe Patri- 
archs).'” This document is especially important because it renders accounts 
of various early Alexandrian patriarchs that were previously unknown. For 
the episcopates of Maximus (ca. 262-282), Theon (ca. 282-300) and Peter I 
(ca. 300-311) the document is particularly insightful since it reports that 
under these patriarchs a number of bishops were ordained in the chora.!® 
Remarkably, under the episcopate of Theon it is specifically reported that he 
ordained a man by the name of Sotas as Bishop of Oxyrhynchus!"® There- 


very different word order that is uncharacteristic ofthe rest of Sotas’ correspondence: Oewvac¢ 
Mnvooupiw yant aderpe Ev x(vpl)o xatpstv. 

105 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 81-124. 

106 Alessandro Bausi, “La collezione aksumita canonico-liturgica," Adamantius 12 (2006): 
54—70, who provides an annotated list of the different documents. 

107 This document is currently being edited by Alberto Camplani and Alessandro Bausi 
and will not be published before the summer of 2012. The significance of this document is that 
it contains much information on the Early Egyptian church that is not preserved in Eusebius 
or any other extant ecclesiastical historian. On the Coptic History of the Church or the Arabic 
History of the Patriarchs see Tito Orlandi, Storia della Chiesa di Alessandria. Testo copto, 
traduzione e commento di Tito Orlandi (2 vol.) (Milano: Instituto editoriale cisalpino, 1968— 
1970); B. Evetts, ed. and trans., “History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria: 
I, Saint Mark to Theonas (300),” PO 1 (1907): 101-214; B. Evetts, ed. and trans., “History of the 
Patriarchs of the Coptic Church in Alexandria: II, Peter I to Benjamin I (661),” PO 1 (1907): 
381-518. 

108 Alessandro Bausi, “New Egyptian Texts in Ethiopia,” Adamantius 8 (2002): 149; Bausi, 
“La collezione aksumita canonico-liturgica,” 55. Bausi reveals in these two articles, without 
disclosing the names of the ordained bishops, that in this text it reports that under the 
patriarchy of Maximus twenty-nine bishops were ordained, under Theon forty-nine bishops, 
and under Peter fifty-five bishops. 

109 I was informed of this by Alberto Camplani via email, although he did not give me any 
other details about the extant bishop lists. He did however give me permission to cite him as 
the source of this information. 
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fore, as Luijendijk argues, we are dealing here with letters issued by one of 
the earliest bishops of Oxyrhynchus. 

Returning to the letters of recommendation, in at least two of them it 
would appear that religious factors were at play and may have been one of 
the purposes for travel. In P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 a letter sent from some elders 
in Heracleopolis to Sotas, who is identified with the epithet nána, they 
inform him that they are commending two persons to his care. In the case of 
the second individual, a man by the name of Anos, they specifically inform 
Sotas that he is a catechumen and needs instruction:!!! 


xalpe Ev x(vpl)w dyannte nåra 
Lata mpecB(btepor)'!? “HoaxAgous 
TOAG CE TPOTAYOPEVOLEY- 
THY AdEAGHY Yu v 
5 TeleoƏvo moporywouevyy 
npög oè napadesaı ev elpy- 
vy, Kat” Avoy!? xatnyov- 
Revov Ev tH l'evécet, 
aig olxodopyy rapdde- 
10 Eat, Õe Qv oe xal ToDç napd col 
ASEAPODG Huts xod ol cov 
Yjpetv nposayopevopev: 
"Epp& cat oe ev x(upl)o 
coy opea, dryom- 
15 tÈ mare TÒ. 


Rejoice in the Lord, beloved father Sotas, we elders of Heracleopolis give you 
many greetings. Receive in peace our sister Taion who comes to you, and 
receive for instruction Anos, a catechumen in Genesis. Through them we and 
our companions greet you and the brethren with you. We pray that you are 
well in the Lord, beloved father. 204. 


110 While this epithet must be taken in this letter to refer to a bishop, in light of the 
foregoing evidence, it could also be used to refer to other ecclesiastical offices. See Derda 
and Wipszycka, “L'emploi des titres abba, apa et papas,” 23-27. cf. Luijendijk, Greetings in 
the Lord, 95-102. 

111 Orthographic errors in the original text have not been reproduced but have been 
corrected in this transcription. Besides the ed. pr. this letters is also reproduced in Luijendijk, 
Greetings in the Lord, 85-86; Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 
191-193 (no. 31). 

112 On the reading nana Lota npeoß(ótepot) instead of nama Lota npeoß(ótepe), which is 
contained in the ed. pr., see Treu, “Christliche Empfehlungs-Schemabriefe auf Papyrus,” 634- 
635. 

113 On the reading of "Avov instead of &v(dpon)ov see BL 11.164; Annick Martin, Athanase 
d'Alexandrie et l'Église d'Égypte au IV? siècle (Rome: École française de Rome, 1996), 706 
n. 256. 
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In another letter, PSI IX 1041, this time sent from Sotas, he commends 
six brethren who are specifically identified as catechumens. Unfortunately, 
however, the letter does not specify where the six brethren are going but 
is merely addressed to aman named Paul. It could therefore be addressed 
to a distant community for which Sotas had some connections, such as 
Alexandria, or could be addressed to a more local community closer to 
Oxyrhynchus:"* 


xalpe Ev x(vpt)w dyannte 
ASEAPE IHoAe, 
Latas ce npooayop(eüw). 
TOUS ASEAMOS NUdV 
5  “Hewva xai ‘Qotwva 
xoi DiAdSEAGoV xat Ie- 
xÜcty xal Naapwodv 
KATNXOLMEVOUG TOV 
guvatyop£voy xal 
10 Agwva xoxo |revov 
Ev apy Tod evayyedtov 
npöcdeenı ws xaOryxelt]- 
Sv Qv oè xal vob cv Gol 
¿yo xai ol cov ¿pol mpoca- 
15 yopevw. éppácOot ce eð- 
xopaı ev x(vpl)o 
Ayannte ddEr( pe). 
Greetings in the Lord, beloved brother Paul, I, Sotas, salute you. Receive as 
is fitting our brothers Heron and Horion and Philadelphus and Pekysis and 
Naäroous, who are catechumens of the congregation, and Leon a catechumen 
in the beginning of the gospel. Through these ones I and those who are with 
me salute you and those who are with you. I pray that you are well in the Lord, 
beloved brother. 


While these two letters appear to serve as evidence for religiously motivated 
travel, as the reasons behind travel in each letter may be connected with 
instruction in the Gospel, both letters could be interpreted in different 
ways as it must be acknowledged that letters of recommendation/letters of 
peace could also be used for travel associated with purely secular reasons. 
Perhaps then these two letters are merely evidence of business related 


114 Orthographic errors in the original text have not been reproduced but have been 
corrected in this transcription. This letter is also reproduced in Luijendijk, Greetings in the 
Lord, 82-84; Régis Burnet, L’Egypte ancienne à travers les papyrus: Vie quotidienne (Paris: 
Pygmalion, 2003), 87 (no. 34); Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 153-155 (no. 29). 
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travel and were merely issued by an ecclesiastical authority so that the 
recommended parties might be able to participate in church activities, 
albeit in a limited capacity as they were catechumens;,!!5 in the places 
where they were travelling. In the case of the lady named Taion in P.Oxy. 
XXXVI 2785 it may be taken that she was a baptised Christian and that the 
letter was being used as admission to communion in Oxyrhynchus since 
she is seemingly distinguished from Anos who is explicitly identified as a 
catechumen. 

While the remaining five letters of recommendation potentially eluci- 
date religious motives for travel, a close examination reveals that as with 
P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 and PSI IX 1041 they can invite multiple interpretations 
and it cannot be established with certainty that the persons for whom the 
letters were issued where travelling for exclusively or even primarily reli- 
gious purposes.!!° Nevertheless, such motives should not be ruled out just 
because the letters do not provide explicit information about travel motives. 


115 Apos. Cons. 8.6 it is reported that during Sunday services after the reading of the 
Gospel and the sermon on the liturgy the catechumens were dismissed. Athanasius also gives 
indirect evidence that in Alexandria catechumens were dismissed before the Eucharist was 
administered (C. Ar. 28, 46). 

116 [n PSI III 208 Sotas recommends an individual named Heracles to a certain individual 
identified as “brother Peter" (1. 2, &8]eApe Ilétpe). Besides asking Peter to receive Heracles 
"according to custom" (l. 6, xatà tò £0oc) there is no indication why Heracles was travelling. 
In P.Alex. 29 Sotas commends a man named Diphilus to an individual identified as “brother 
Maximus" (ll. 2-3, &8eAge [ ] MdEipe). No specific travel details are disclosed and Sotas only 
asks that he is received “in peace" (l. 8, ëv [e]ipyvn). In P.Oxy. VIII 1162 an elder named 
Leon (l. 1, Aéov npeoßürtepos) commends a brother named Ammonius (ll. 6-7, tov ddeA@av 
Yuov "Aupovtov) to a group of elders and deacons (ll. 2-4, npeoßut[&]poıs xoi Staxavors 
alylanmroils] ddeAgotc). Though it might be supposed that the trip was largely motivated by 
religious factors since Leon mentions that the elders and deacons to whom Ammonius will be 
going are involved in the "the service in the community" (ll. 1-2, xoà tónov gu’Artoupyoils]) 
this is not totally decisive. See Kotsifou, "Papyrological Evidence of Travelling," 59, who 
suggests a monastic context for this letter. Though P.Oxy. LVI 3857 is a Christian letter of 
recommendation issued on behalf of a certain lady called Germania, it is different from the 
previous letters because it effectively serves as an open letter. Whereas all previous letters 
are addressed to a specific individual or group this letter is addressed generally "To my 
beloved brothers and fellow ministers in every locality" (ll. 1-2, toi xoà tónov dyanıyroic 
adeAgots xoi auvAsıtoupyois). It therefore seems that this letter could be used anywhere and 
suggests that Germania may have been making multiple stops on her trip. Lastly, in P.Oxy. 
XLIII 3149 (V), treated in the previous chapter, a man by the name of Heorotasius, who 
is identified as a "slave" (ll. 7-8, šo0Àov 'Eoptdctov), is commended to a man named “apa 
Theon" (ll. 2-3, ära O£cov). Given the reference to “slave,” which should probably be taken 
metaphorically (see Rom 1:1; Phil 1:1; Tit 13; Jas 11; 2 Pet 1:1; Jud 135; Rev 1:1), there is probably a 
greater chance that direct religious motives figured in the travel of Heorotasius. See Gonis, 
"Some Curious Prescipts," 41-42, who argues that it likely contains Copticisms and emanates 
from a monastic environment. 
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Besides ecclesiastical letters of recommendation/letters of peace other 
letters do reveal in a more definite way that some Christians travelled for 
religious purposes. Some letters reveal that Christians periodically travelled 
to attend various festivals in the city," and others give the impression 
that travel was undertaken to attend to the sick and needy.!!š Just as many 
Christians travelled with the express purpose to transport various items for 
business or personal reasons, Christians can be seen transporting goods in 
connection with various churches. In P.Oxy. LIX 4003 (IV/V), a man by the 
name of Athanasius is instructed to transport some stones or columns via 
ship from a quarry near the village of Tampemu (Taapmépov)!!® to another 


117 P.Mert. II 96.2-3 (VI) where the sender, identified as a “landowner” (l. 4, yeoöxog), 
charges an employee (?) named Jacob to *... grant a respite to the people of Pempo and go 
up to the city [Oxyrhynchus] for two or three days on account of the festival holidays" (... 
Aveddeiv Ent thv móÀtv poç 800 H TPEIS NUEPAC Evexev THY &opruxv). Unfortunately it is not 
possible to determine what festival is being referenced; nevertheless, given the date of the 
letter it must certainly refer to some Christian festival, of which there were many. On this 
letter see Sarris, Economy and Society, 74. In SB XII 10840 (IV) (= PSI VII 831 & C.Pap. Hengstl 
86), a letter that is strictly speaking unprovenanced but may come from Oxyrhynchus, a son 
informs his mother that he and his sister will visit her for Lent and Easter. On this letter see: 
Roger S. Bagnall and Raffaella Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 BC — AD 800 
(Electronic Version ACLS Humanities E-Book) (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2008), 
no. 273; O'Callaghan, Cartsa Cristianas Griegas del Siglo V, 193-196 (no. 58). 

118 P.Oxy. VI 939.2-13 (IV) (= Sel. Pap. I 163). In this letter sent from a certain Demetrius 
to Flavianus he reports how through much prayer God has intervened and preserved the 
mistress of the house (his wife?) who had been suffering exceedingly from some illness. 
Demetrius then mentions that in a previous letter sent to Flavianus, in which he entreated 
him to come right away, he got carried away due to anxiety and distress and is more reposed 
now that she has taken a turn for the better. He then closes the letter (ll. 26-28) by reporting 
that he is comforted knowing that Flavianus is coming. While it is fairly evident from the 
context of the letter that Flavianus is a fellow Christian it is not altogether clear why he is 
being summoned. Was he a doctor? A clergy? Or a family member or friend? In any case it 
is clear that his presence will somehow help. On this letter see also: Choat, Belief and Cult 
in Fourth-Century Papyri, 129; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 256—259 (no. 61); Winter, Life 
and Letters in the Papyri, 93-94; Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, 229-234 (no. 35). P.Oxy. VIII 1161 
(IV) is a fragmentary letter sent from a lady who is reportedly so sick that she "cannot even 
rise from her bed" (Il. 9-10, ph dvvanevn avactijva ex tç xottwc pov). Though the letter breaks 
off after this point there is a sense that she is seeking some kind of aid. On this letter see: 
Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters (ACLS Humanities E-Book), no. 150; José O'Callaghan, 
"Sobre P.Oxy. VIII, 1161, 11-14 (IVp),” Emerita 37, no. 323-325 (1969); Naldini, I! cristianesimo 
in Egitto, 254—255 (no. 60); Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri, 153-154; Ghedini, Lettere 
cristiane, 225-228 (no. 34). The hagiographical literature from Egypt during this period is also 
replete with stories of Christians frequently making trips to hermits and other ecclesiastical 
figures to seek their healing powers (Athanasius, Life of Antony; Rufinus, History ofthe Monks 
in Egypt; Palladius, Lausiac History). 

119 Though the exact location of Tampemu is uncertain it was west and slightly south of 
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location (Oxyrhynchus?) so that they can be used in the construction of a 
Church. To highlight the importance of this task, the letter concludes with 
a repeated plea to Athanasius to transport the stones promptly and with 
all soberness since “you are acting for the sake of my soul and of yours!” 
(l. 31, xoi yàp ntp THs £ufjc puys xai tig cou moteic).7? In SB XVIII 1310, 
a letter dated to either the late fourth or early fifth century, an unnamed 
individual is instructed to bring certain items into the village of Petne "for 
the use of the holy church of Phoebammon’ (Il. 5-8, [si]c xpeíov cfc &ytoc 
exxaAyatas Boiß[a]upwv[o|s).'* Unfortunately, the letter is fragmentary and 
is broken off where it lists the items for transport. But the question that 
naturally arises is: what were the items being transported? Were they simply 
stones or columns, as mentioned in P.Oxy. LIX 4003, or some other building 
or maintenance supplies? Or, is it conceivable that they were materials used 
in the church's services such as scriptures or various texts?'? On this point 
P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 (early IV) is very interesting since this letter reveals that 
travel might periodically be undertaken to move and exchange scriptural 
texts.” 


Oxyrhynchus, probably located on the eastern edge ofthe Middle Toparchy in the vicinity of 
Cynopolis. See Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 309-311, 415; Pruneti, I centri abitati dell’Ossirin- 
chite, 188-189. 

120 After this warning the writer adds an additional note on the back of the letter and 
requests he send some records to Pelusium. 

121 For an image of this papyrus see Plate 5. There are at least two villages called Petne 
in the Oxyrhynchite. One is located some 20 km NW in the Middle Toparchy and the other 
south of Oxyrhynchus somewhere in the Upper Toparchy. See Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 
234-235. Based on the context it is not possible to determine what village of Petne is being 
referred to in the letter. This is the only reference to a “holy church of Phoebammon" in Petne; 
although, there are numerous references to both a “church of Phoebammon" and a “holy 
church of Phoebammon" at Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. LXVII 4620.5-6 (V/VI); P.Oxy. XI 1357.3, 
6, 35-36, 43, 57, 66 (535-536); P.Oxy. LXVII 4618.7, 18, 20-22, 25 (VI); Stud.Pal. X 35.5 (VI- 
VIT). In addition, there is also a reference to a Monastery of "St. Phoebammon" in the 
village of Thmoinakomis in the Eastern Toparchy in P.Oxy. LV 3805.5.67 (ca. 566). In Coptic 
hagiographical literature there was reportedly a famous Christian named Phoebammon who 
suffered martyrdom at the start of the fourth century. See Arietta Papaconstantinou, Le 
culte des saints en Égypte: des byzantins aux Abbassides (Paris: CNRS Éditions, 2001), 204- 
214; De Lacy O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937), 229- 
232. 

122 [n SB XVIII 13110.2-4 it reads ¿v xapy Metvy &yayeiy [tod] tous. If &yw is taken literally 
here to mean "lead" or “drive” and [tot] Tous is the correct reading then perhaps even livestock 
or actual people (manpower?) were being lead to the church. Unfortunately the letter is 
illegible and broken off prior to this section so that the context cannot be ascertained. 

123 This letter will be introduced and treated in greater detail in the next chapter. 
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III. PATTERNS OF TRAVEL AND EPISTOLARY NETWORKS 


Just as the letters collectively suggest that a strong correlation often existed 
between one's motives for travel and one's occupation and that even for 
Christians travel was most often undertaken for mundane reasons that had 
no explicit religious significance, the letters also suggest that certain travel 
patterns, and by correlation epistolary networks, are detectable. Here the 
letters give the impression that most often travel was only undertaken over 
short distances and was usually confined to a nearby village or to the city of 
Oxyrhynchus and was therefore largely local in nature and confined to the 
nome. Furthermore, that travel beyond the nome to other nearby regions 
was less common, and that travel to more distant parts of Egypt was even 
more infrequent. Lastly, that travel to destinations outside of Egypt was rare, 
even though such travel is occasionally attested in the letters. 

Before proceeding to the letters it is appropriate at this point to briefly 
describe where Oxyrhynchus was located within Egypt, its connectivity to 
the rest of the province, and sketch out the broad geographic contours and 
divisions within the Oxyrhynchite over the course of the third to seventh 
centuries so that it might be possible to more fully elucidate the travel 
patterns and epistolary networks that emerge from the letters.” Situated 
on the western edge of the Nile Valley some 350km south of Alexandria 
Oxyrhynchus could be accessed by both land and water. The eastern edge 
of the city was equipped with docks and bordered the Bahr Yusuf, a branch 
of the Nile that was known to the inhabitants of the city as the "Tomis 
river" (TGyuc notauöc).® By land, the city was connected to the Nile via 
a military road that ran east west through the Nile Valley.?* Additionally, 


124 On Oxyrhynchite topography see: Amin Benaissa, "Critical Notes on the Toponomy 
of the Oxyrhynchite Nome," ZPE 170 (2009): 186-190; Benaissa, Rural Settlements; Herbert 
Verreth, Toponymns of Egypt, 751—782; Paola Pruneti, "Ancora su toparchie e méyot dell’ 
Ossirinchite," Aegyptus 2001 (2001): 291-297; Paola Pruneti, "Toparchie e pagi: precisazioni 
topografiche relative al nómo Ossirinchite," Aegyptus 69 (1989): 113-118; Pruneti, I centri 
abitati dell'Ossirinchite; Paola Pruneti, “I xAfjpot del nomo Ossirinchite. Ricera topografica,” 
Aegyptus 55 (1975): 159-244. 

125 P.Oxy. X 1259.12 (27 Jan-25 Feb 212) Declaration of a Shipper. The canal is also referred 
to simply as “our river" (ó motapog ó ńpétepoç) (P.Oxy. XXII 23411-2 [u Apr 208] Judicial 
Proceedings). 

126 Turner, "Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 79. For evidence of the military road running through 
Oxyrhynchus see P.Oxy. XII 1543 (ca. Sept-Oct 298) Receipt for Military Supplies. On Il. 2-3 
of the receipt it mentions coi diodsboucw Yevvotovácotc arpartıwraıc. On the location of this 
road see Richard J.A. Talbert, ed., Barrington Atlas ofthe Greek and Roman World (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2000), no. 75. 
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other smaller roads and caravan routes connected Oxyrhynchus to the 
Small Oasis and western desert." Though the exact area the Oxyrhynchite 
nome encompassed at any particular time is difficult to gauge given that 
only the sizes ofthe cultivated parts of the nome were typically mentioned 
in papyri and its borders were periodically subject to shifts, it was probably 
around 780 km? (283,149 arouras).5 From the city of Oxyrhynchus the nome 
extended some 40km north where it bordered the Heracleopolite nome, to 
the south about 25 km where it bordered the Hermopolite nome, and some 
15km to the east where it met the Nile River and the Cynopolite nome.'” 
To the west it is especially difficult to determine how far the nome actually 
extended given that the desert immediately bordered it. In the first and 
second centuries the Small Oasis to the west of Oxyrhynchus is attested as 
a separate nome,!? but later in the third century it seems that it was joined 
to the Oxyrhynchite.'?' Until the fourth century the Oxyrhynchite appears 
to have been made up of at least six toparchies (Upper, Western, Eastern, 
Middle, Thmoisepho, Lower) after which the nome was subdivided into ten 
pagi. 

Returning now to the letters the most noticeable pattern that can be 
detected from them is that travel patterns and epistolary networks appear 
to have been largely confined to the geographic locus of the nome. This 
impression is given because the overwhelming majority of toponyms (i.e. 
villages, towns, cities, etc.) or greographic place names that are attested in 
the letters are to places within the Oxyrhynchite. To be more specific, of 
the roughly seventy-one different place names attested in the letters only 
thirteen (18%) refer to locations outside of the nome.'* In the letters that 
contain references to locations within the Oxyrhynchite most refer to the 
many villages (x&uaı), estate villages (&rouxíot), and occupied properties 
(xtmpata) and other geographic settlements (Töroı, ywetot) that dotted the 


177 Colin Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt, 31. 

128 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 335, this figure is for the fourth century. Rowlandson 
notes that in SB XIV 12208 (IV) the area of taxable arable land in the Oxyrhynchite was 
560 km? (202,534 arouras). See Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt, 17. 

129 For an up-to-date topographical study of the Oxyrhynchite see Benaissa, Rural Settle- 
ments. 

130 P.Oxy. VIII 1118 (I/II) Petition to an Archidicastes; P.Oxy. III 485 (4 Oct 178) Notification 
to the Strategus. 

131 P,Oxy. VI 888 (25 Oct 287) Edict of a Praefect and Petition. 

132 P Oxy. XX 2271 (mid III) Receipt of Public Bankers. See Rowlandson, Landowners and 
Tenants in Roman Egypt, xiv. 

133 For a list of all places mentioned in the letters see Table 25 in the appendix. 
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chora.1%: An interesting observation about the letters in which Oxyrhyn- 
chite toponyms occur is that they tend to be less personal and more formal, 
being concerned with more official matters of business and administra- 
tion, than do the letters that do not contain explicit geographic references; 
although this observation does not constitute an absolute rule.?* Another 
interesting trend that may be noted in the letters that contain specific ref- 
erences to place names within the Oxyrhynchite is that such references 
hardly appear in letters before the end of the fourth century. In light of the 
previous observation, this may be partially due to the fact that Christians 
did not come to occupy semi-official or official positions until the post- 
Constantinian era and therefore prior to this period would have written 
few letters that concerned official business, or if they did, did notleave any 
explicit markers of their Christianity in them so that they could be readily 
identified.’ 

Of the many villages that are mentioned within the letters most are only 
attested once in a single letter. Nevertheless, there are a few villages that 
are referred to multiple times, perhaps suggesting greater contact among 
Christians between Oxyrhynchus and these sites. For example, the village 
of Takona (Taxöva), which was located some 40km north of Oxyrhynchus 
in the Lower Toparchy (bordering the Heracleopolite nome), is mentioned 
in three different letters.'”” While none of these letters address distinctly 


134 Over the course of the third through seventh centuries the Oxyrhynchite may have 
had upward of 100 villages. The villages of the Oxyrhynchite are largely known from various 
village lists: P.Oxy. X 1285 (IIT) List of Village Payments; P.Oxy. XIV 1659 (218-221) Account of 
Crown Tax; P.Oxy. XXIV 2422 (= SB XXVI 16570) (19-20 Dec 290) Copy of Accounts concerning 
Meat Shipments from the Oxyrhynchite. A slight distinction is made between xöyuaı (villages) 
and énotxiat (“tied” estate villages) in certain lists, nevertheless, some of the latter developed 
into ordinary villages over time. 

135 For example, in P.Oxy. XVI 1831 (V) the sender writes to the headman (pei@wv) of the 
village of Tholthis to inform him of a bloody dispute that had broken out between the 
shepherds ofthis village and the nearby village of Takona and asks him to intervene directly. 
Such village disputes were common in Byzantine Egypt (Palladius, Hist. Laus. 32; Zosimus 
1.71.1). Likwise, in P.Oxy. XVI 1832 (V/VT) the sender writes to some official and requests that 
they come and arrest a thief who has stolen some items from the church located in Aspida 
andis hiding out in the adjacent village of Kegethis. 

136 The earliest, which will be treated momentarily, is P.Vind.Sijp 26 (Late III). It is a semi- 
official letter that mentions the city of Cynopolis. 

137 P.Oxy. XVI 1870; P.Oxy. XVI 1831; P.Oxy. XVI 1830. In P.Oxy. XVI 1870 (V) a man by 
the name of Ptolemaeus writes from Takona to his “beloved brother" (&yanntòç ddeApös) 
Aphungius who is presumably living at Oxyrhynchus to ask that he hold onto some items 
that are being sent via a camel-driver to another individual named Isaac. In another letter 
written at about the same time (P.Oxy. XVI 1831 [Late V]) the sender who identifies himself as 
Apa Nakius from the village of Tholthis (OGA81c), located less than 10 km from Takona, writes 
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Christian issues or reveal anything about the nature or layout of the Chris- 
tian community at the village,!* it is worth pointing out that just as Takona 
is one of the most attested villages in the letters so too is it one of the most 
attested villages in the Oxyrhynchus papyri at large.?? This could poten- 
tially suggest that Christian patterns of travel (and potentially epistolary 
networking) at Oxyrhynchus closely mirrored pre-existing patterns.'^ The 
other Oxyrhynchite toponyms in the Lower Toparchy that are attested in 
multiple letters include: Koba (Kófa),'^ (lower) Ision ('Icteíov xàtw)," Phe- 
bichis (Beßixıs),# Talaw (Tañaw)! and Tholthis (8681c).!^* For Talaw and 


the headman of Takona to ask that he intervene in a bloody dispute that erupted between 
the shepherds ofthe two villages over pasture land. Lastly, P.Oxy. XVI 1830 (VI) is aletter that 
documents the rise of the Nile over three successive days by some agents from Takona. 

138 All the evidence for Christianity at Takona is late. In P.NYU II 22.2-3 (VI/VIT) a monas- 
tery of St. George is attested in the village and in P.Oxy. VIII 1147.6 (late VI) and P.Oxy. 
XIX 2244 V.89 (VI) priests and deacons are respectively evidenced in the town. See also Timm 
2.558-560. 

139 For a detailed overview of the village see S. Daris, “Takona nell’Ossirinchite,” ZPE 168 
(2009): 247-251; Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 315-319; G. Daressy, “La Position de la ville de 
Takinach,” ASAE 18 (1919): 26-28. See also Timm 2.558-560. 

140 On the dissemination and spread of Christianity (generally) along pre-existing lines of 
travel and communication see Stark, Cities of God, 8-13, 63-83. 

141 P Princ. II 105 (VI); P.Laur. II 47 (early VII) connected with Apionic materials. Given the 
periodic redrawing of nome boundaries this village appears to have belonged at various times 
to both the Oxyrhynchite and Heracleopolite nomes. In P.Tebt. III 860 (ca. 138 BCE) Koba is 
connected with other Heracleopolite villages but later in the first century in P.Oxy. VIII 1145 
(I) it is connected with Oxyrhynchite villages. See Pruneti, J centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite, 
86-87; Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, 104—105; Timm 3.1428. 

142 P.Oxy. XVI 1866 (VI/VII); P.Laur. II 47 (early VII) connected with Apionic materi- 
als. See Pruneti, I centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 70; Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 97-98. In 
P.Khalili I 1.1012 (VIII/IX) alms (zakät) are distributed to the poor of this village; however, 
given the date of this document combined with the fact that it is written in Arabic it likely 
refers to Muslim charity as opposed to Christian charity. The editor of this text presupposes 
a Muslim context and cites the injunction in the Koran 9:60 to give alms to the poor. 

143 P.Oxy. XVI 1866 (VI/VII); P.Laur. II 47 (early VIT) connected with Apionic materials. This 
village was located very near the border of the Heracleopolite nome, consequently, there is 
some debate whether it every belonged to the Oxyrhynchite. See Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 
354; Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, 241-245; Pruneti, I centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 213— 
214; Timm 2.946-947, who notes some very late Christian legends about the village. 

144 p.Oxy. XVI 1934 (VI); P.Laur. II 47 (early VII) connected with Apionic materials. In the 
first letter (P.Oxy. XVI 1934) a scribe from the village of Talaw reports that he has received 
payment for the embole from a person identified in ll. 4-5 as “Phoebammon the priest 
and manager of [the church] of St. Collouthus" (n(ap&) dotf&ppvoc npeoß(vrepov) (xai) 
olx(ovópov) tod a&y(iov) KoMoüdov). However, it is not altogether clear in the letter whether 
the church belonged to the village. See also Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 319—322; Pruneti, I 
centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 193-194; Timm 6.2471-2472. 

145 P.Oxy. XVI 1831 (late V); SB XVI 12485 (VI); P.Laur. II 47 (early VIT) connected with 
Apionic materials. As there were at least three villages in the Oxyrhynchite called Tholthis 
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Tholthis there is much evidence for a robust connectedness with Oxyrhyn- 
chus whereas with Phebichis and Koba there is not as much evidence." It 
is also worth pointing out here that when all the villages that are mentioned 
in the letters are grouped according to toparchy, the Lower Toparchy, geo- 
graphically the northernmost topoarchy in the nome, are collectively more 
attested. On the one hand, there may be nothing significant about this statis- 
tic; on the other hand, it could suggest that as Oxyrhynchus had a natural 
northward orientation to Alexandria villages lying north of the city along 
the route to Alexandria would naturally have more connectedness with 
Oxyrhynchus than say a village lying south of the city.'^ Looking for evi- 
dence ofepistolary connectedness with other villages within the nome there 
are only a couple of villages (besides those mentioned) that are attested 
in multiple letters: Oph (’Ogıs) Eastern Toparchy (annAıwrou ronapyla);'* 
Loukiou (Aovxiov) Upper Toparchy (dévw tonapyia).4° Additionally, there 


it is not always possible to determine what specific one is being referenced; however, with 
P.Oxy. XVI 1831 and P.Laur. II 47 it is certain they refer to the Tholthis in the Lower Toparchy. 
See Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 78-84; Nikolaos Gonis, "Some Oxyrhynchite Villages in the 
Eighth Century," ChrEg 75 (2000): 128-132; Pruneti, I centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 58-63. In 
P.Khalili 1118-20 (VIII/IX) alms (zakät) are distributed to the poor of this village. 

146 The most likely reason for this is that intermittently both Phebichis and Koba were 
a part of the Heracleopolite nome and during such times would have shared a stronger 
connectedness with Heracleopolis than Oxyrhynchus. Naturally, the reverse would be the 
case during such times when it was administratively linked to the Oxyrhynchite. 

147 This hypothesis is interesting in light of the fact that the village of Takona had a 
mansio, an official resting post for travellers engaged in matters of official state business, 
including soldiers, or for those who worked for the cursus publicus. See P.Oxy. LX 4087- 
4088 (IV). As Takona was approximately 40km north of Oxyrhynchus, a days journey, a 
number of travellers would have stopped there on there way to a from Oxyrhynchus. It is 
therefore all the more interesting that it is the best attested village in the letters. Likewise, 
on the whole relatively few villages south of Oxyrhynchus are mentioned in the letters: 
Mermertha (Mepyép0a) (PSI VII 843 [late V/early VI]); Nigrou (Ntypov) (P.Oxy. XVI 1841 [VI]); 
Panga ('Ictetov IToyy&) (P.Oxy. XII 1494 [VI/VIT]); Pektu (Ilextu) (P.Oxy. XVI 1932 [early VI]); 
Sinkepha (Xtyxéqa) (P.Oxy. XVI 1871 [late V]). 

148 P.Oxy. 1157 (VI); P.Iand. II 25 (VI-VII). In P.Oxy. I 1571 a monk by the name of Pap- 
nouthius is mentioned (IIozvov0(ou tod povéCovtoc) but it is unclear whether or not he is 
connected to the village. Also in P.Oxy. LXIII 4397.23 (17 Mar 545 CE) it is reported that the 
monastery of abba Hierax owned land in the village. In P.Iand. II 25.[1] the restoration of the 
village’s name is principally based on the identification of the nei£wv Paulos with his name- 
sake in P.Oxy. 1132.1 (see editor's note ad loc.). However, this is uncertain; cf. Dieter Hagedorn, 
"Bemerkungen zu Urkunden," ZPE 156 (2006):166 n. 11. On this village see Benaissa, Rural Set- 
tlements, 379-381; Pruneti, I centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite, 227-228. 

149 P.Oxy. XVI 1932 (early VI); P.Iand. III 38 V (VI/VIT). This village eventually had a church 
P.Oxy. XVI 1911.74 (11 Oct 557); P.Oxy. LV 3804.148 (566) and in this document there is also 
evidence for a deacon ll. 81, 89. See also Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 143-144; Pruneti, I centri 
abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 98; Timm 3.1497. 
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are a few villages that appear in multiple letters and that are located some- 
where in the Oxyrhynchite but their exact location within the nome cannot 
be ascertained with certainty.!5° 

Besides the letters that contain explicit references to villages or various 
locations within the Oxyrhynchite many letters contain no such geographic 
references making it virtually impossible to determine how they came to 
Oxyrhynchus. While it is conceivable that some of these letters came from 
far away places, with the greater majority of these letters it is much more 
likely they originated from one of the many villages or regions within the 
nome. This may be assumed because of the proportion of the letters that 
do contain geographic references roughly 82% refer to locations within the 
nome and therefore suggest that the correspondence was confined to the 
nome. Furthermore, given that most ofthese letters give the impression that 
they deal with local affairs, which are typically dominated by agricultural 
concerns, it seems best to assume Oxyrhynchite provenance. 

Moving slightly further afield some letters reveal that they were sent 
to/received from bordering regions outside of the nome. On this front the 
two centres most attested are Cynopolis (KuvóroÀtç) and Heracleopolis 
('HpoxeonóAc), the metropoleis of two bordering nomes. Turning first to 
Cynopolis, it was located about 20km east of Oxyrhynchus on the west- 
ern side of the Nile.!' Though Plutarch preserves a somewhat humorous 
story about how the inhabitants of these two cities could be quite hos- 
tile to each other owing to the offences each city committed against the 
patron deity ofthe other city,'? the letters written by Christians suggest that 


150 [bion ("IBtov) (P.Oxy. VII 1071 [early VI]; P.Oxy. I 158 [VI/VII]). There are multiple 
villages in the Oxyrhynchite with this name: Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 87-88; Pruneti, I 
centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 64-65. Meskanounis (Meoxavoövıs) (P.Mert. II 96 [VI]; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1935 [VI]; P.Oxy. XVI 1866 [VI/VII]); Pruneti, I centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 95; Benaissa, 
Rural Settlements, 156-157, who notes that it may have been located in the Lower Toparchy. 
Pinuris (IIwdptc) (P.Oxy. XVI 1853 [VI/VII]; P.Oxy. XVI 1855 [VI/VII]). In the latter letter 
it reports how the inhabitants of the village of Thomoinepsobthis (Eastern Toparchy; 5th 
pagus) attacked the villagers of Pinuris during a certain feast and stole some money from 
the village's estate overseer. It may therefore suggest these villages were proximate. See 
Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 240—241; Pruneti, I centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite, 152. Pacerce 
(Ilaxépxn) (P.Oxy. LVI 3865 [late V]; P.Oxy. XVI 1839 [VI]). There are at least two villages in 
the Oxyrhynchite with this name, one in the Eastern Toparchy and the other in the Middle 
Toparchy. See Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 204—207; Pruneti, I centri abitati dell'Ossirinchite, 
131-133. 

151 Relatively little is known about the topography of the Cynopolite nome. See Nikos 
Litinas, “Villages and Place-Names in the Cynopolite Nome,” APF 40 (1994): 157-164. 

152 Plutarch, Is. Os. 380B-C. oi dé 'O&upvyxirau xo Huds, Tv KuovoroAttàv tov dEbpuyxov 
ixOdv &cOtóvtov, xúva ouvMaßóvteç xai OPUaavtEs oç lEpElov xatépayov: Ex SE TOOTOU KATATTAVTES 
eig tóA.euov QAAWAouç TE SteOyxav xaxdc xal Sotepov ró Pwpaiwv xornopevor SteteOyoav ("And 
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contact and travel between these two metropoleis were not uncommon 
and that relations between Christians were quite friendly.'” A rather early 
letter, P.Vind.Sijp. 26 (late III),** sent from the Oxyrhynchite to Cynopolis 
shows how Christians in these two regions had established some network 
of communication and were engaging in local trade networks: 


Kupiw pov £199 Tepaxduuwvi 
"AoxAnnıos Bonlòc emeixtov 
xalpeı. 
Mépvy (co), dderge, nvixe huny 
5 év TH Kuvölv) mapa aot &piothoaç 
xoi emavepyopevos ÖLEAE- 
xOy cot oç LiABavod tod 
breton Exovroç oivia 
dAtya, dv éBobAETo Thy Tt- 
10 phy 8i8óvat dd gov Tod Euoü 
ASEAPoD. MapaxrnPels noin- 
gov aurd odvar TH dva- 
8i8ovct cot TATA pov TA ypdu- 
ATA, Öntwg pot adTd xouloy 
15 évt@ ‘O€vpuyxeim. Eorı 8& 
Sitroxépapa B (Syvaplav) E xou dvd 
5// | (önvapıa)] zpóç (8qv&pio) x’ (yiveraı) (Syveroror) m’ xoi 
xv(8t(o)v a (Syvapiwv) Ag’ (yiveraı) (Önvapıa) poe’. 
GMa LN duEAyoys, dderoe, 
20 ypdrbat por va yvo ott oTov- 
Saiwe exoinous. Eppdobat cs, 
xüpte adEAGE, 
ev Deo noA otc 
Xpóvotc EÜXonaL. 


in our days the Oxyrhynchites, because the Cynopolites were eating the sharp-nosed fish, 
captured a dog and sacrificed it and as sacrificial meat they ate it. As a result of this they 
became involved in war and inflicted much harm upon each other; and later they were both 
brought to order through chastisement by the Romans.”) Translation adapted from LCL 306 
p- 169. 

153 P.Vind.Sijp. 26 (late III); P|Wash.Univ. I 8 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1854 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1855 
(VI/VIT); P.Oxy. XVI 1860 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1861 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1865 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. 
XVI 1843 (6 Nov 623). 

154 For an image of this papyrus see Plate 6. A more precise date falling somewhere 
between 270-284 CE has been suggested for this letter in Drexhage, Preise, Mieten/Pachten, 
Kosten und Löhne im römischen Ägypten, 65. 

155 Orthographic errors have not been reproduced but have been corrected in the tran- 
scription, which has been adapted from Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 107-108 (no. 13). On 
this letter see also Peter Guyot and Richard Klein, Das Frühe Christentum bis zum Ende der 
Verfolgungen. Band II: Die Christen in der heidnischen Gesselschaft (Darmstadt, 1994), 49-51; 
Judge and Pickering, “Papyrus Documentation of Church and Community in Egypt,” 51-52. 
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Verso 


25 Kupiw dderA@@ Tepaxduuwvi vj youpévo Tod ote(atyyod) Ev 
Kove n(apd) tod 
Boy908 tod eneixtov. 


To my lord brother Hieracammon, Asclepius, assistant of the collector, greet- 
ings. Remember brother when I was in Cynopolis, having dined with you, and 
when I was about to return I spoke with you about Silvanus the attendant 
who had some cheap wine who desired that payment is given through you my 
brother. I ask you to do these things, to give these things to the one bearing my 
letter so that he can bring them to me in the Oxyrhynchite. That is, 2 diplok- 
erama (measures) for 60 denarii and 4 simple (measures) for 20 denarii each, 
which equals 80 denarii, and one knedion (measure) for 35 denarii, in total 
175 denarii.156 But do not neglect, brother, to write me in order that I should 
know that you have done it as soon as possible. I pray, lord brother, that you 
are well in God. (Verso) To my Lord brother Hieracammon, the leader under 
the strategos in Cynopolis, from the assistant of the collector. 


Besides the subtle phrase ëv des in the valediction, which has been shown to 
be a distinct Christian marker (even without the use of the nomen sacrum), 
there is no other indication within the letter that the writer was a Chris- 
tian. Nevertheless, even though this letter does not deal with distinctly 
Christian subject matter and concerns a rather mundane request to pro- 
cure wine, there are a couple significant aspects of this letter.'*? First, it is 
noteworthy because this is the first time in the letters under consideration 
that we are introduced to officials who are also Christians, even if the offices 
are very minor ones. Asclepius, the sender of the letter, identifies himself 
as an “assistant to the collector" (ll. 2, 27, Bor0óç éxeixtov) and Hierakam- 
mon, the addressee, is styled “the leader under the strategos in Cynopolis" 
(Il. 25-26, Nyovuevw tod otp(atyyod) iv Kuvà).'? Second, this letter gives the 


156 A xepayıov, which just means “pottery jar,” was generally a larger vessel than the xvi8tov. 
Typically a xviàtov was equated with the ƏurÀo0v or "double jar." Unless otherwise indicated a 
xepdov does not indicate any specific capacity. It is believed that the most common volumes 
of xepåpa (pl.) were either 9.71 litres or 12.96 litres. See Bagnall, “Practical Help,” 188. 

157 As it is established on other grounds that this letter was sent between Christians it is 
possible that the reference in ll. 10-11 àt& gov tod god &deAgod "through me your brother" 
could potentially be interpreted in a religious sense. 

158 In addition to the fact that it preserves prices for varying quantities of wine. See N. Kruit 
and K.A. Worp, “Geographical Jar Names: Towards a Multi-Disciplinary Approach," APF 46 
(2000): 109; Drexhage, Preise, Mieten/Pachten, Kosten und Löhne im römischen Ägypten, 65. 

159 An enelxeng (ll. 2, 22) is a generic title for a “collector” and typically refers to a minor 
office of compulsory public service (Liturgy). When this title is used in official documents it 
is most often modified by reference to the nature of the collection: P.Oxy. X 1257.13 (ca. 28 
Oct 279) “collector of the public grain" (£rsbccov Önyoclov citov); P.Oxy. XII 1413.25 (1-15 Sept 
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impression, with its use of official/semi-official titulature combined with 
the circumstances it discloses, that these two Christians came into contact 
as a direct result of their administrative responsibilities and attendant trav- 
els.'* If this is the case, then this letter serves as early evidence for Christian 
networking directly along the lines of administrative channels. 

Along with Cynopolis, Heracleopolis is the other city lying just outside 
of the Oxyrhynchite where the letters reveal that frequent contact was 


272) “collector of the golden crown" (ó eneiwtng xpvood otepavou); P.Oxy. XII 1428.3-4 (mid 
IV) "collector of the linen" (tod eneixtov [ts] 696vc); P.Vind.Sijp. 11 (24 Dec 338) “Collec- 
tor of Charcoal" (Eneixtn dtv6poxoc); etc. See Naphtali Lewis, Inventory of Compulsory Services 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt (New Haven and Toronto: The American Society of Papyrol- 
ogists, 1968), s.v énetxty¢. Cf. Sherman LeRoy Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian, Princeton University Studies in Papyrology, no. 2 (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1938), 315. By the Byzantine period the title émeixty¢ was also used to denote those 
who kept the stables for the army. See Carsten Drecoll, Die Liturgien im rómischen Kaiserre- 
ich des 3. und 4. Jh. n. Chr.: Untersuchung über Zugang, Inhalt und wirtschaftliche Bedeutung 
der öffentlichen Zwangsdienste in Ägypten und anderen Provinzen (Stuttgart: F. Steiner, 1997), 
134. Given the generic nature of the title "assistant to the collector" we can only speculate 
what this title exactly implies in this letter. In any case, since an eneixtng was a fairly minor 
liturgical office an "assistant" to such was not a very important position. However, having 
said that, it must be remembered that in order to qualify for just about any liturgy the poten- 
tial candidate certainly had to be a person of at least modest means and abilities. At first 
glance the title applied to Hierakammon “leader under the strategus" seems like a more 
prominent position as the strategus for all intents and purposes served as the effective chief 
officer in a given nome and was only subject to the epistrategoi and the prefect of Egypt 
himself. See J.E.G. Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes of Roman Egypt (Firenze: Edizioni 
Gonelli, 2006 (2nd Ed.)); J.E.G. Whitehorne, "The Strategia in Administrative Continuity," in 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth International Congress of Papyrology, New York, 24-31 July 1980, 
ed. Roger S. Bagnall, G.W. Browne, Ann Hanson, and Ludwig Koenen (Chico, CA: Scholars 
Press, 1981), 419-428. However, the problem with the title "leader under the strategus" is that 
it is a somewhat nebulous designation as it is attested only once outside of the present let- 
ter (P.Oxy. II 294.19-20 [11 Dec 22] [6] pv jyoúpevoç tod evpa[v]qyo6; O.Wilck. 1188.6 [I-IV] 
‘Hyobpevo(s) otpatyyoð is clearly taken as a name). The right hand man, so to speak, of the 
strategus was the royal scribe. After the royal scribes there were a series of lessor officials 
(district scribes, village scribes, village elders, magistrates and town councillors, liturgists) 
whose administrative responsibilities are rather clear. On the other hand, the function ofthe 
Nyobnevog tod otpatyyod is not altogether apparent. Typically when the title yyoönevos (par- 
ticipial form of )yeuov) appears in papyri it refers to either the praeses (governor of a part of 
Egypt) or to the prefect (governor of all of Egypt). See Hugh Mason, Greek Terms in Roman 
Institutions: A Lexicon and Analysis (Toronto: A.M. Hakkert Ltd., 1974), 144-149. However, in 
P.Lond. III 839 descr. (= SB XX 15076) (10 Sept 206) receipts are issued by a group of persons 
identified as yyoupevot. Perhaps all that can be assumed by this title is that Hierakammon 
must have worked within the coterie of close associates and personal agents/assistants that 
served in the retinue of the strategus of Cynopolis. 

160 This letter also gives the impression that it was conveyed through official channels even 
though it essentially concerns what appears to be a personal matter. If this is the case it may 
help to explain the very subtle Christian marker “in God" (£v 08) at the end of the letter. 
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made.!*' P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785, previously treated, shows how the Christian 
elders (mpecButepot) of the city had already established some contact with 
"Papa" Sotas, the bishop of Oxyrhynchus, by the latter part of the third cen- 
tury.’ This letter is therefore significant because it clearly demonstrates 
that there was a strong network between the ecclesiastical hierarchies of 
Oxyrhynchus and Heracleopolis from very early on. Turning to other letters 
it is readily evident that numerous networks that transcended strictly reli- 
gious ties existed between Christians from Oxyrhynchus and Hercleopolis. 
In fact, most correspondence between these two centres deals with agricul- 
tural affairs. In P.Oxy. LVI 3870 (VI/VII) a man by the name of Justus who 
identifies himself as a chartularius (yopvovuAdQtoc),9? writes to his master 
George, who appears to have been at Oxyrhynchus, to ask for his aid. Jus- 
tus briefly relates how he and some associates were arrested in the village 
of Thmoinepsis (Opotvépic),** although the specific reason for their arrest 
is not clear, and were being imprisoned in Heracleopolis. While the letter 
raises many questions, given that Justus identifies himself as a chartularius 
his movement to Thmoinepsis was likely associated with the maintenance 
ofsome large estate that appears to have been managed from Oxyrhynchus. 
Likewise, in P.Oxy. LVI 3871 (VI/VII), another letter from roughly the same 
period details the movement between Oxyrhynchus and Heracleopolis for 
oversight and management of some large estate even though the letter is 
essentially a personal one requesting a favour. One other place in the 


161 P,Oxy. XXXVI 2785 (late IIT); P.Oxy. LVI 3867 (VI); P.Wash.Univ. I 8 (VI); P.Wash.Univ. 
II 108 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1829 (late VI); P.Oxy. LVI 3870 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. LVI 3871 (VI/VIT); P.Oxy. 
XVI 1862 (ca. 624). 

162 Tt may be wondered whether Sotas' episcopal jurisdiction included Heracleopolis at 
this time, as the earliest attested Bishop of Heracleopolis is currently a man by the name 
of Peter ca. 325. See K.A. Worp, "A Checklist of Byzantine Bishops," ZPE 100 (1994): 299. 
However, regardless of whether Heracleopolis had its own bishop by the late third century 
or was under Sotas' purview presbyters could have effectively governed the church without 
a bishop as there is evidence that in certain parts of third-century Egypt elders often fulfilled 
the roles of bishops when there were none present. See Ewa Wipszycka, "The Origins of 
Monarchic Episcopate in Egypt," Adamantius 12 (2006): 71-90. 

163 A xaprouAdpıog is a record keeper and the office is usually associated with the financial 
management and record keeping of large estates. See Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine 
Egypt, 94-95. 

164 This village appears to have been on roughly the same latitude as Heracleopolis and 
was some 28km east of the metropolis on the other side of the Nile. See Falivene, The 
Herakleopolite Nome, 79, who cites Itin. Anton. 168.4 for its geographic locus. 

165 This letter may pertain to the Apion archive as the editor notes that the recipient, a 
certain Theodorus who is identified as a nei£wv, may be the same Theodorus who is also 
identified as a ue(Gov and who appears in P.Oxy. XVI 1861.9. 
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Heracleopolite nome that is attested in a few letters is the village Koma 
(Kópa), located somewhere in the NE corner of the nome.!% While all of the 
correspondence that mentions this village concerns agricultural matters, 
generally speaking, as this village came to be identified as the birthplace 
of Anthony, the most famous fourth-century ascetic, perhaps some of the 
traffic between Oxyrhynchus and Koma in the latter centuries was as a 
result of the growing popularity of Anthony's cult.1% 

Outside of the metropoleis of bordering nomes there is substantial evi- 
dence within the letters for considerable movement between Oxyrhynchus 
and Alexandria as a number of letters contain explicit references to travel 
and communication between these two cities.’ Given the prominence of 
the city of Alexandria, in that it effectively dominated the eastern empire 
from the Ptolemaic period through the Roman period and even rivalled 
the new eastern capital of Constantinople for another three centuries, such 
frequent contact should not be entirely surprising even if Oxyrhynchus 
was located some 350 km away.‘ Alexandria was connected to the rest of 
Egypt via boat as Lake Mareotis to the south of the city was connected to 
the Canopic branch of the Nile via a number of shallow canals. However, 
depending on where one was setting out it could also be reached overland, 
although such a trip could be more difficult. Besides serving as the politi- 
cal, judicial, social and educational centre of Egypt, more than anything else 
Alexandria was the economic centre of the entire region. Dio Chrysotom's 
encomium on Alexandria aptly conveys the significance of the city as the 
economic centre for Egypt and much ofthe rest of the Mediterranean: 


Not only have you [Alexandria] a monopoly of the shipping of the entire 
Mediterranean because of the beauty of your harbours, the magnitude of your 
fleet, and the abundance and marketing of the products of every land, but also 


166 P Oxy. XVI 1848 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1861 (VI/VII). See Falivene, The Herakleopolite 
Nome, 109-112. 

167 Sozomen (Hist. eccl. 1.13.2) is the first to identify Koma as the birthplace of Anthony: “His 
[Anthony’s] fame was so widely spread throughout the deserts of Egypt, that the 
emperor Constantine, for the reputation of the man’s virtue, sought his friendship, hon- 
oured him with correspondence, and urged him to write about what he might need. He was 
an Egyptian by race, and belonged to an illustrious family of Koma, a village of the Hera- 
cleopolite nome which is on the Egyptian borders" (£y&vero d& obtog Aiyóntioç Ta yévet TAV 
ebnatpıöwv ano Koud- xwun de abty vouo0 “Hpaxrsiag tH¢ map’ Alyuntiors ’Apxdot). On the cult 
of Anthony in Egypt see Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Egypte, 52-53; O'Leary, The 
Saints of Egypt, 76-79; Timm 5.2154-2157. 

168 PSI IV 301 (V); P.Oxy. LVI 3864 (V); PSI III 237 (late V/early VI); P.Oxy. LVI 3867 (VI); 
P.Oxy. XVI 1844 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1846 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. LVI 3872 (late VI/early VII). 

169 Christopher J. Haas, Alexandria in Late Antiquity: Topography and Social Conflict (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997), 45-47. 
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the outer waters that lie beyond are in your grasp, both the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean ... The result is that the trade, not merely of Islands, ports, a 
few straits and ismthmuses, but of practically the whole world is yours. For 
Alexandria is situated, as it were, at the crossroads of the whole world, ofeven 
its most remote nations, as if it were a market serving a single city, bringing 
togetherallmeninto one place, displaying them to one another and, as far as 
possible, making them of the same race.!” 


In some letters it is clear that travel to Alexandria was undertaken because 
it was the centre of economic activity. In P.Oxy. LVI 3864 (V), a letter 
sent from Alexandria to Oxyrhynchus, the sender informs the addressee 
of his business intentions in the city (i.e. Alexandria). This letter is also 
very interesting because the sender reveals that at least part ofthe trip was 
taken by boat and that it took close to three weeks to complete, nevertheless 
“through the grace of the saviour and by the prayers of the righteous" (xdpıv 
tod OWTNPOG xai TAV edydv t&v Stxaiwv) they eventually made their way.'”' In 
another contemporary letter where a trip was made to Alexandria, PSI IV 
301 (V), the sender informs the addressee that they arrived “on the second 
day” (th Sevtépa). If the trip began at Oxyrhynchus, it cannot be assumed 
that it only took two days to make the trip. Either the starting point was 
somewhere else north of the city or the writer was possibly referring to the 
day of the month on which arrival occurred.'? 

In addition to theletters that explicitly mention Alexandria and can serve 
as evidence for travel and communication between Oxyrhynchus and the 
capital, some additional letters might also be of some use on this front. 
Even if they do not explicitly mention that they were sent from Alexandria 
it may nevertheless be possible to reasonably establish that certain letters 
originated there. As was noted in the previous chapter Christians took 
over and adopted the practise of proskynesis, whereby they included an 


170 Dio, Or. 32.36. Translation taken from Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 218. 

171 In Il. 10-11 of the letter the sender writes, “we made our way to Chaereu in seventeen 
days and we suffered no harm" (anyAdaynev eic Xarpéov ià Sexaenta YJucspOv xal ovdev xàxwy 
enadöxanev). Chaereu (Xatpéov) was a port on the Canopic branch ofthe Nile where a shallow 
canal led to the city and was usually considered a single day's journey from the city as 
it was located about 20km south and west of the city. Assuming this group set out from 
Oxyrhynchus this reference would suggest that they travelled at a rate of about 20 km a day. 
See Diz. V, p. 105; p. 106 (2); Suppl. 1, p. 249 (2); Suppl. 2, p. 236 (2); Suppl. 3, p. 161 (2); Suppl. 
4, p.141 (2). 

172 While it is likely that this letter was sent from Alexandria to Oxyrhynchus where it was 
later found, since it is fragmentary in parts and the end is missing it is difficult to determine 
its exact context. In ll. 9-12 the sender beseeches God that his company may be “victorious” 
and would seem to imply that one of the purposes of the trip concerned a legal matter, but 
later on (ll. 16-18) the letter appears to discuss the shipment of goods. 
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obeisance formula to or before “God” or the “Lord” in the opening formula 
of address. Initially such formulae were especially popular in non-Christian 
letters of the first through third centuries and typically invoked Sarapis.'? 
Given that proskynesis in letters is first attested before Sarapis, who was 
the patron deity of Alexandria and whose cult was founded there during 
the reign of Ptolemy I, it was argued that whenever proskynesis was made 
“to/before Sarapis" in a letter that this necessarily suggested Alexandrian 
provenance.’ If this hypothesis is accurate it may therefore be wondered 
whether the letters written by Christians that contain variations of the 
proskynesis formula (not to Sarapis of course) could also have originated 
in Alexandria." 

The only letter where Christian provenance is certain and that contains 
the standard formula of proskynesis, whereby the term tò mpooxtwyyd is 
actually used, is in P.Oxy. LIX 3998 (IV)."* In this letter a certain Tho- 
nis addresses two persons, Syras and Callinicus respectively. He begins by 
informing them that despite having a contractual duty to return to the city 
[Oxyrhynchus] before the twentieth of Phamenoth, he will be unable to do 
so owing to the untimely death of another family member. Nevertheless, he 
reassures them that he will make every effort to come as soon as he can, 
notwithstanding a brewing dispute over the property of the deceased, and 
closes the letter by greeting the entire household and asks that they procure 
certain items for his arrival. While it is possible that the letter was sent from 
Alexandria based on the use ofthe proskynesis formula there is nothing else 
that would necessarily imply Alexandrian provenance. 


173 Aly, Essays and Papers, 84-94; Geraci, “Ricerche sul proskynema,” 197-200. 

17^ Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 122-123; Herbert C. Youtie, "Grenfell's Gift to Lumbroso,” Illi- 
nois Classical Studies 3 (1978): 90-99 (Reprinted in Scriptiunculae 1 (1981) 36-45). This has 
been contested by F. Farid, "Sarapis-Proskynema in Light of SB III 6263," in Actes du XVe 
Congrés International de Papyrologie, Brussels, 29 August-3 September 1977, ed. J. Bingen and 
G. Nachtergael (Brussels, 1979). The present consensus is that letters that contain Proskynesis 
to Sarapis were probably, but not certainly, written in Alexandria. See Bagnall and Cribiore, 
Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 89. 

175 This is assuming that Christian scribes and letter writers in Alexandria were familiar 
with this epistolary practise and modified it with christianised forms. If this suggestion 
is correct, and there is no guarantee that it is, it would probably only be valid for letters 
written in the fourth century and earlier before it may have caught on as a wider Christian 
phenomena. See O'Callaghan, "Proskynein en la Correspondencia Cristiana". 

176 Examples of proskynesis in letters found at Oxyrhynchus where Christian authorship 
is not certain: P.Oxy. XXXIII 2682.3—5 (III/IV) mpo uév navrwv Tó npooxüvud cou vot xox’ 
HeEpav Tapa TH Bew; P.Oxy. LXV 4493.3-5 (first half IV) tò npooxivnuá cov norð xo' Endotmv 
huépav Tapa TH xvpiw 0(); P.Alex. 30.4—5 (IV) mpò piv navrwv eüxopal cot oy [tattvety xod TO 
npooxbvnud cou Tod xof' Endormv nueplas napà TH xvpiw 029; P.Oxy. XIV 1775.3-5 (IV) tò 
Tpocxüvru& cou TTOLW xa Erdotmv NUEPAV napà tw deonöry Eq önws SAdKANPOV ve AnoAdßw. 
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Other introductory formulae that are not technically examples of prosky- 
nesis, since they do not actually contain tò mpooxtwyya, but are closely asso- 
ciated with proskynesis because they are often found in such formulae are 
prayers (eöxoucı) made before or to “God” or the “Lord” for the health of the 
recipient." As these prayers are clearly pre-Christian and are often accom- 
panied by epistolary proskynesis it may be wondered whether early letters 
written by Christians that contain such prayers are also more likely to have 
been written in Alexandria.! In the present collection of letters there are 
only four from the fourth century and earlier that contain some variation 
of the introductory prayer formula.'? Only in the case of P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 
(early IV) does Alexandrian provenance seem likely. In this letter a man by 
the name of Copres writes to his wife to inform her concerning an appear- 
ance in court. Immediately after greeting his wife he includes a formulaic 
prayer “before the Lord God" (1. 5, mapa xà xupi(w) 9[(2)9) for her health and 
then goes on to inform her that when he arrived at court the litigants were 
being compelled to sacrifice and so he had to draft an emergency power-of- 
attorney (ll. 1-12, àrocvoxouxóv) for his "brother" (ll. 12-13, &5eAPös), who 
was presumably a non-Christian, so he could avoid making the sacrifice:!® 


177 As the proskynesis formula was not static but had multiple forms it periodically 
included supplemental prayers for the well-being of the recipient. For example, in CPR V 
19.10-13 (I/II) the sender included the proskynesis formula, “... and I make your obeisance 
here before the lords Dioskorus and Sarapis" (ll. 10-13, xoi ¿yù £v6d8& tò zpooxúvn[u ]|& gov 
Tod Tapa toîç xvpto[ts Ato]exópotc xoi napd TH xvp[io L]epdm81) and then appends a sup- 
plemental prayer to the formula "and I pray for the preservation of your whole life and the 
health of your children and your whole household" (Il. 13-17, xoi ebyopat c [ot t]v|v cwtypiav 
tod navtòç Biov xai Thy byetav TOY Téexvwv cov xal tod movtoc olxou cov). At other times the 
prayer for health prefaces the proskynesis as is the case in BGU XV 2494.2-4 (IIT) “Before all 
else I pray that you are well and I make your obeisance before the Lord Sarapis" (npo ušv 
TAYVTWV EÜXONAL TE bytattvety xal TO TpoTKdVNUA God mot napà TH xvpiw Lapd[71]61). See also 
BGU 1276.3-7 (II/III). Occasionally prayers will even precede and follow the proskynesis as is 
the case in BGU I 332.3—5 (II-III). It should also be pointed out that prayers for the recipient 
of the letter frequently occur on their own without proskynesis. See Choat, Belief and Cult in 
Fourth-Century Papyri, 102. 

178 [raise this possibility here only as a suggestion. If there is indeed something to this then 
it would only hold for letters written in the fourth century and earlier as prayer formulae in 
Christian letters will eventually become a widespread epistolary norm. 

17? P.Oxy. XXXI 2601.3-5 (early IV); P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729.3-4 (mid IV); P.Oxy. XII 1495.3-5 
(IV); P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421.3—5 (IV). Two other letters contain this formula but they date to the 
fifth century: P.Oxy LVI 3864.5-6 (V); P.Oxy. LVI 3865.5-8 (V). P.Oxy LVI 3864 was sent from 
Alexandria and explicitly mentions the name of the city. 

180 Orthographic errors in the original text have not been reproduced but have been 
corrected in this transcription. Greek text for this letter has been adapted from Pestman, The 
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Konpf|c Zapanıddı ddEr- 
Of nAelora xalpeı- 
TIPO Mev TAVTWV 
cüyopat DUGG OAOKAN- 
5 pelv napa tH xupi(w) O[(e)@. 
ywaoxety oe 9€Aw 
tt TH ta elonAhanev 
xoi eyvoo8y piv 
ötı ol npocspyönevon 
10 Avayadlovra 05- 
ELV nal KTTOOLOTETL- 
xóv TONOA TH d- 
SEAPH pov xod ué- 
Xpt Tobtou oldev 
15 énpá&opev. exaty- 
xhganev dé prjcopot 
TÅ t[B] tva th 18 ei- 
coy, TO npäyua 
nepi t&v KpoveA(v). 
20 el tt dé dv npdew- 
pev ypdpw cot. ov- 
dev 8€ cot ëneuypa 
¿neid ebpov adtov 
Oddwpov EEepxöne- 
25 VOV. KTOCTEAAW COL 
dé adTA Sta Xov Ta- 
XEWS. Yp&qs 88 Hutv 
nepi Tig óñoxànpias 
bp àv návtTwv xal 
30 TOS Écyev Ma&ıniva 


Downwards along the left margin 
31 xoi 'Acev&. xal el Suvatov Eotiv épyécOo ETA THS uyrpóç cov 


Verso (along fibres) 


OeporevOevrotc. ¿ppOco0q[ ge süxoue L. domdlouaı mévtas Tobs NUdV xo 
övopa. 


34 &n(ó8oc) TH chp n(apà) Korp (oç) 99. 
(illegible traces of letters) 


New Papyrological Primer, 255-256 (no. 69). Other Editions include: Luijendijk, Greetings in 
the Lord, 216-218; Trapp, Greek and Latin Letters, 52-55 (no. 4); Naldini, Il cristianesimo in 
Egitto, 169-172 (no. 35). 
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Copres to his sister!*! Sarapias, very many greetings. Before all else I pray that 
you are well before the Lord God. I want you to know that on the eleventh 
we arrived and it became known to us that those presenting themselves were 
being compelled to sacrifice and I made a power-of-attorney for my brother 
and as of yet we have accomplished nothing but we instructed an attorney 
on the twelfth, so that on the fourteenth the matter concerning the arourai 
could proceed. If we should accomplish anything I'll write to you. I have sent 
nothing to you since I found that Theodoros himselfis departing. I am sending 
it (letter) to you by another shortly. Write to us concerning the health of all 
of you and how Maximina has been and Asena. If it is possible let him (her?) 
go with your mother (Verso) so that his (her?) leocoma may be healed, for I 
have seen others healed. Farewell, I pray for you. I greet all our (friends) by 
name. Deliver to my sister, from Copres 99 (amen). 


It is clear from the contents of this letter, as a number of commentators 
have already pointed out, that it was written during the “Great Persecution” 
probably sometime shortly after 23 February 303 CE when Diocletian issued 
an edict that all persons appearing in court had to offer sacrifice before the 
magistrates.!*? While there are a number of interesting features to this letter, 
for the present analysis the most pressing concern is whether or not it can 
reasonably be shown to have been sent from Alexandria. The letter clearly 
concerns a legal dispute concerning land, or more specifically “arouras” 
(dpoupóv),'*? and it is significant that Copres specifically mentions that he 
had to travel what appears to be some distance (ll. 6-7) to appear in court 
since local courts could usually be used to resolve most cases. However, if 
the litigant was not pleased with the ruling of a local court it was possible to 
petition the prefect, and later the praeses, to appeal their case before them. 
If the petition was successful it would then be the litigant’s responsibility to 
travel to the governor's seat to appear for their hearing and hire a lawyer.!84 


181 [tis most likely that Sarapias was the wife of Copres. Though he addresses her as “sister” 


we need not suppose a consanguineous marriage even if such brother sister marriages were 
not uncommon in Roman Egypt. See Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 218 n. 109, who notes 
that “Sarapias cannot be Copres's sister because he refers to ‘your mother in line 31; had she 
been his sister he would have written ‘our mother.’” 

182 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 222-226; Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament 
Papyri,” 50; Burnet, L'Égypte ancienne, 83; Judge and Pickering, “Papyrus Documentation of 
Church and Community in Egypt,” 53. On this edict see Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 8.6.9; Eusebius, 
Mart. Pal.1.; Lactantius, Mort. 13.1; 15.5. 

183 An “aroura” (&povpa) was an Egyptian unit of land measurement that corresponded to 
100x100 z'/jxetc; and equalled about 2756 m? or half a football field (1km? = 363 arourai). See 
Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer, 49; Bagnall, “Practical Help,” 187-188. 

184 In many cases it would probably be deferred back to a lesser official for hearing and 
deposition. See Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 64; Lewis, Life in Egypt Under Roman Rule, 
187-190. The prefect’s normal residence was in Alexandria but every year he would make 
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Perhaps then, Copres travelled to Alexandria to appear before the prefect 
and is writing back home to inform his family of the proceedings. If this 
scenario is accurate then it may be possible that the introductory formula 
for the health of his wife “before the Lord God” could potentially strengthen 
the probability that this letter was sent from Alexandria. 

Besides Alexandria, the other location in the Delta that appears in the 
letters, albeit on a much smaller scale is Pelusium.'®° Returning to P.Oxy. 
LIX 4003 (IV/V), which was briefly treated earlier in this chapter, this letter 
contains instructions from a certain Didymus to a man named Athanasius 
concerning items to be transported for the building ofa church. On the back 
of this letter Didymus includes what might be considered a postscript and 
exhorts Athanasius to not only keep a watchful eye over his estate while he 
is away but also requests that he send him “all the records of proceedings of 
the Augustal" (1. 33, Tà únouvýpata dra to} AbyovotaAlov) since he urgently 
requires them in Pelusium. Given the date of the letter combined with the 
reference to "the records of the proceedings of the Augustal" it seems likely 
that Didymus had travelled to Pelusium, a distance of some 400 km from 
Oxyrhynchus, in order to appear in court or to deal with some legal matter. 
As Pelusium was the capital of Augustamnica Prima perhaps he had an 
appointment to appear before the praeses.!59 

Besides P.Oxy. LIX 4003 there is only one other letter that appears to have 
been sent from Pelusium to Oxyrhynchus, P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732 (VI (?)). In this 
letter the anonymous sender informs the unnamed addressee, who was a 
superior of some sort,!® that upon reaching Pelusium he delivered the let- 


tours of his province to hear cases and dispense judgments. He was typically in Alexandria 
in June and July, Pelusium in January and Memphis in February to March. However, getting 
the ear of the prefect might be very difficult. P.Yale I 61 (22 May 215) reveals that when the 
Prefect was sitting in judgment in Arsinoe he received 1,804 petitions in only two days! 

185 This city was located on the shore of the Mediterranean on the eastern most (Pelusiac) 
mouth of the Nile. See Herbert Verreth, Toponymns of Egypt, 393; Herbert Verreth, The 
Northern Sinai: From the zth Century BC Till the zth Century AD. A Guide to the Sources (Leuven: 
Trismegistos Online Publications, 2006), 83of.; Bagnall and Rathbone, Egypt from Alexander 
to the Early Christians, 85-86. 

186 The editor of this text notes (P.Oxy. LIX p.166) that when the province of Augustamnica 
prima was created in 341CE it included both Oxyrhynchus and Pelusium and the latter served 
as its capital. It was not until sometime in the late fourth century (381CE?) or perhaps early 
fifth century, after Arcadius had been Emperor, that the province of Arcadia was created with 
Oxyrhynchus as its capital. See also Keenan, “Egypt,” 612-613; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 
63-64. 

187 In Il. 1-2 he is addressed as “your excellency” (cf; úpetépaç neyadonpenelag) and later 
as “your honour" (1.14, tH of Apetfj). The recipient was clearly someone of means as the letter 
reports that he had slaves/servants (l. 10, raiðwy). 
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ter to the "tribune Aphthonius" (1. 2, <piBoúve "Apboviw) and then recounts 
his reply. He then goes on to inform the addressee that when he goes to 
Thmouis (Opo0tc), a metropolis located in the eastern delta just south of 
the Mendesian and Phatnitic branches ofthe Nile and a distance of no more 
than 100 km from Pelusium, he will settle some additional business.!*? Lastly, 
the sender concludes the letter by informing the recipient that as of yet no 
one has come from “the all-blessed city of Constantinople" (ll. 14-15, movev- 
Saluovos KwvatavtwoundAews); however, if anyone arrives he will be sure to 
relay any information from the city. The reference to Constantinople here 
is interesting, not only because of the use of the adjective "all-blessed,"'*? 
but also because it could suggest that some direct line of communication 
extended between the recipient ofthe letter in Oxyrhynchus and associates 
in Constantinople.!” 

Looking elsewhere for references to Constantinople in the letters there is 
only one additional reference in P.Oxy. LVI 3872 (late VI/VII). This letter, 
treated at the start of this chapter, relates some details about a business 
trip from Oxyrhynchus to Alexandria. Near the end of the letter the writer 
reminds his master Theodorus of a previous letter he had sent concerning 
"all the things that were set in motion in the great army and in the city of 
Constantinople" (ll. 7-9, ... n&vra yap cà nıyndevra eis TO peya eEEpxetov xoi 
¿v Kwvora(v)rivov méAgt Hör Eypanbanev utv). While it is possible that this 
information could have been obtained via word of mouth at Alexandria, the 
possibility that this group actually travelled all the way to Constantinople 
to attain such news cannot be completely ruled out based on the limited 
context of the letter.!91 

Since the letters only contain two indefinite references to Constantino- 
ple the impression that is naturally given is that direct contact between 


188 Herbert Verreth, Toponymns of Egypt, 564; Bagnall and Rathbone, Egypt from Alexander 
to the Early Christians, 84; Diz. II, p. 236; pp. 288-289; p. 289 (1-2); Suppl. 1, pp. 146-147; Suppl. 
2, p. 73 (2); Suppl. 3, p. 50. 

18? Though not cited by the editor of this papyrus the adjective navevõðaipwyv is occasionally 
attested for the city of Constantinople: Athanasius, Apol. sec. 86.6; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1.34.5; 
Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 2.28.5; Gelasius, Hist. eccl. 318.4. This epithet may also be used for 
Constantinople in P.Oxy. LXIII 4386.2 (393) but following mavevdaipovoc there is a lacuna. 

190 While there is a possibility that this letter could imply that those bearing word from 
Constantinople to Pelusium had set out from Oxyrhynchus and the recipient of the letter 
was waiting on their word, this is not the only interpretation. It is also equally possible that 
he is merely waiting for general news from the capital city of Constantinople via the arrival 
of messengers or travellers from Constantinople to Pelusium. Therefore, no direct network 
between Oxyrhynchus and Constantinople need be implied within this letter. 

191 Op. cit. n. 2. 
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Christians at Oxyrhynchus and Constantinople was rare, and at a certain 
level this is probably true given the great distances between the two cities. 
However, when one looks for evidence of contact between Constantinople 
and Oxyrhynchus outside of the letters in the sixth century, when P.Oxy. 
XXXIV 2732 and P.Oxy. LVI 3872 were likely written,it becomes evident that 
contact was more frequent than the letters suggest. For example, certain 
members ofthe Flavii Apiones who held extensive holdings in the Oxyrhyn- 
chite and elsewhere are frequently attested in Constantinople in the sixth 
century.'? Apion I, who was largely responsible for the family's rise in the 
sixth century was made Praetorian Prefect in Constantinople in 518 cE.’ 
Later, his son Strategius I, who served as prefect of Egypt ca. 523 CE, appears 
in Constantinople in 533CE at the request of Justinian who chose him to 
preside over a small conference of six orthodox bishops and six mono- 
physite bishops in the hope of effecting some reconciliation.‘™ After this 
time he remained in Constantinople for some time as he was appointed 
“Count of the Sacred Largess.” During this period he somehow managed 
to also be pagarch of both Oxyrhynchus and Heracleopolis and as an absen- 
tee official managed affairs with the aid of a number of deputies.!% While 
the career of his son, Apion II, seems to have been largely confined to 
Egypt, he was elected consul and therefore spent time in Constantinople.'?? 


19? Anthea Harris, Byzantium Britain & the West: The Archaeology of Cultural Identity 
AD 400-650 (Charleston, S.C.: Tempus, 2003), 68-69, who points out that certain Egyptian 
élites maintained an active presence in Constantinople in the sixth century. 

193 Sarris, Economy and Society, 16-17; Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 5998, 6on (PG 108.349, 
384-385). 

194 Giovan Domenico Mansi, ed., Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collecto, (53 
Vols.) (Paris: Welter, 1903-1927), 8.817. He also appears to have participated in the recon- 
struction ofthe Hagia Sophia after it burnt down in January 532. See Jean Gascou, "Les grands 
domaines, la cité et l'état en Égypte byzantine (recherches d'histoire agraire, fiscale et admin- 
istrative)," Travaux et Mémoires 9 (1985): 64. 

195 According to E.R. Hardy Strategius' tenure as head ofthe imperial treasury lasted from 
ca. 533-538. See Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt, 30-31. 

196 Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt, 32. 

197 P.Oxy. I 134.710 (9 June 569); P.Oxy. XVI 1911148 (11 Oct 557). See also Ruffini, Social 
Networks, 97—98, who notes, "There is some indication that the consulship had originally 
been intended for his father, and that Apion [II] received it instead out of courtesy when 
his father died." Notwithstanding the evidence of the Apiones, Teresa Morgan has raised 
the possibility that communication and travel between Constantinople and certain parts of 
Middle and Upper Egypt may have diminished in the sixth century since wealthy aristocrats 
who owned land in this area and who lived in Constantinople, or even Alexandria, tended to 
visit their estates with much less frequency. See Teresa Morgan, "Literary Culture in Sixth- 
Century Egypt," in Learned Antiquity: Scholarship in the Near-East, the Greco-Roman World, 
and the Early Medieval West, ed. Alaisdair A. MacDonald, Michael W. Twomey, and Gerrit 
J. Reinink (Leuven, Paris, Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2003), 154. 
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Additionally, there is also evidence that this family periodically had vari- 
ous goods and items sent to them in Constantinople from their estates near 
Oxyrhynchus.1!% 

Besides Constantinople there is one additional reference in the letters to 
a city that is located outside of Egypt. In PSI IV zu (early IV), a fragmentary 
letter that contains a draft of instructions for the delivery of another letter 
that is no longer extant, the writer instructs an unnamed letter carrier to 
transport a letter to the city of Laodicea in Coele-Syria to the bishop ofthe 
city Theodotus.!” Given the paleography of the letter, which suggests a date 
in the first part ofthe fourth century, combined with the fact that there was 
only one known bishop of Laodicea who bore the name Theodotus between 
the third and fifth centuries, this reference must be taken to refer to the 
famous Theodotus of Laodicea (bp. ca. 305-341) who was a close friend of 
Eusebius of Caesarea.2% 

While the delivery instructions clearly indicate that the recipient of the 
letter was Theodotus they do not disclose who was sending the letter from 
Oxyrhynchus; nevertheless, the overall context suggests that a church offi- 
cial, perhaps even a bishop of Oxyrhynchus, is a likely candidate." As for 
the letter carrier, it appears that he was a Christian since he is identified as 
an “incomparable brother" (1. 28, &8eAp& dovyxptte) at the end of the letter.” 


198 PSI VII 953.72-73, 80-81 (567-568), an administrative document that mentions wine 
was being sent to *our master" who was residing in Constantinople. 

199 For an image of this papyrus see Plate 7. 

200 G, Fedalto, Hierarchia Ecclesiastica Orientalis, II: Patriarchatus Alexandriae, Antiochae, 
Hierosolymitanae (Padova: Messaggero, 1988), 703-705. Unfortunately, relatively little is 
known of Theodotus' episcopate beyond some general facts. According to Eusebius, who 
was very fond of Theodotus, he was a renown physician of both body and soul and was 
made bishop ca. 304-305 when the former bishop of Laodicea apostatised in the wake 
of Diocletian's persecution (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 7.32.22-23). Eusebius also dedicated two 
major works, Praeparatio evangelica and Demonstratio evangelica to Theodotus (Praep. ev. 
114; Dem. ev. 1, praef. 1). Theodotus was present at the council of Nicea in 325 as part of 
the Eusebian party (Arian) (Athanasius, Syn. 17), and in ca. 327 joined with Eusebius of 
Nicomedia in deposing Eustathius, bishop of Antioch (Eusebius, Vit. Const. 3.63; Theodoret, 
Hist. eccl. 1.21). He also appears to have been present at the council of Tyre in 335. His 
episcopate appears to have lasted some thirty years until ca. 341 when he was succeeded by 
a man named George (Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 6.25). See also Mark DelCogliano, "The Eusebian 
Alliance: The Case of Theodotus of Laodicea,” ZAC 12 (2008): 250-266. 

201 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 306, who notes concerning PSI IV 31 that it was 
probably sent by a bishop. At least by the late third century, with the Sotas evidence, 
Oxyrhynchus had a metropolitan bishop. 

202 While the Greek transcription of the letter is based on the rendering given in Naldini, Il 
cristianesimo in Egitto, 185-186 (no. 39) in a few places I have diverged from his readings and 
in a couple other places I have supplemented his reading by filling in some of the lacunae. 
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[....Jouotypa[ +10 
[....]et eig àv. [.— +10 
[..] de 8Aw à.[ +8 a] 
njo]doonvau| +8 — &v-] 
5 Opwnog eis thy d[napxov-] 
cav oixiav dnoßl..... tva] 
eis xeipas £A0y à [eyo de-] 
Aw tobtou dpt. TH ETLTKO- 
Tw THS Aavdixtas THs mpd 
10 800 Love "Avrioxelag à- 
[no] dova abtc 68, xa- 
x&ivoc ào qo [o ]c era. ...- 
net xà Qv0po [o ] & BotAo- 
par tov xpetec [v] cot oo [v] 
15 ov &meA8e mp[6c] vov &v- 
[pe ]ov x[ai s]ic xeipas 
9 [oç] avt [tò] yedppa 
[eipnv]eöv 8 [14 t]odtou tva 
[eils xeipas O[e0]dotw TH 
20 Enionönw Tñ[ç] Arvöwias 
ANOIW- obtoc yap EXEL 
xai Y emtypagy. emt dé dbo 
elow Aavduce, ula THs 
Povyiag xal pia Y) xa- 
25 [1] Lupton, .[ 


Written downward along the left margin across the fibres 


[mp]o¢ thv Aavdixlav ing xofAns Luplals z]ñç po dbo uovóv [ 
"Alvrioxelag- ¿xet otv Beödorog 6 Enlonono|s]- aör[&] odv anödos Xo .. [ 
ASEAPE dovyxpite.2% 


... (1. 6) deliver to his house so that it may go into the hands of him whom 
I wish, on this account. I want these things to be delivered to the bishop of 
Laodicea, which is two stations before Antioch, that he safely (send?) these 
things to the man who I desire, your good man. And so you go to the man and 


With the aid of the DDBDP and the TLG I have been able to confidently reconstruct the 
lacunae inll. 5 and 17-38, which have previously been untouched. Orthographic errors in the 
original text have not been reproduced but have been corrected in this transcription. I thank 
Rosario Pintaudi of the Istituto Papirologico 'G. Vitelli' for providing me with a digital image 
of this papyrus. Other editions (besides Naldini's) of this papyrus include Ghedini, Lettere 
cristiane, 154-158 (no. 20); Wessley, Les plus anciens monuments, 2.389-391. 

203 The adjective dobyxpıros “incomparable” used as an epithet occurs only a handful of 
times in the papyri (almost exclusively in letters): P.Flor. II 140R.10 (before 4 Nov 264); P.Harr. 
1109.13 (II-IV); PSI VII 783.10 (28 July 375); P.Ant. I 44.14, 21 (= SB XXIV 16204) (IV-V). 
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having given to him, into his hands, the letter of peace so that on account of 
this he may deliver it into the hands of Theodotus the Bishop of Laodicea; for 
indeed he has the address. But since there are two Laodiceas, one in Phrygia 
and one in Syria, [he should deliver it (?)] to Laodicea of Coele-Syria, two 
stations before Antioch. Theodotus is the Bishop there. Deliver these things 
to So ..., incomparable brother. 


There are a number of significant features of this letters that deserve atten- 
tion. Perhaps what is most striking about this letter is that it presupposes 
that some kind of epistolary network existed between an ecclesiastical 
leader at Oxyrhynchus (a bishop?), and the bishop of Laodicea who were 
separated by a distance of more than 1000 km.2% This is all the more inter- 
esting in light of SB XII 10772 (III), a letter that was briefly discussed in the 
previous chapter. In this letter, which gives no indication it was written by 
a Christian, the sender, a certain Sarapammon, writes to his mother and 
to a woman by the name of Didyme who seem to have been residing at 
Oxyrhynchus.”® He relates that he has been delayed in Antioch “because 


204 According to the transcription given by Ghedini (p. 157) for Il. 15-16 he has ob nebe 
Tóc tòv "Avl[tioxelas &nic ]x[onov Elis xeipoc ("go to the bishop of Antioch ..."). This reading 
implies that the letter was first given to the bishop of Antioch and then handed on to 
Theodotus. If this reading is correct (there are reasons to doubt it, see below) then it could 
also be presupposed that a network existed between the bishop of Antioch and Oxyrhynchus. 
During Theodotus' episcopacy there were multiple Antiochian bishops and he was not 
on particularly friendly terms with all of them. For example, he was one of the driving 
forces behind the defrocking of Bishop Eustathius in ca. 327 CE. See Robert Lee Williams, 
Bishop Lists: Formation of Apostolic Succession of Bishops in Ecclesiatical Crises (Piscataway, 
N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2005), 190-191; T.D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1996), 227—229. Outside of Oxyrhynchus but still within Egypt there 
is evidence that Dionysius, the famous third-century bishop of Alexandria (ca. 247-265), 
frequently sent letters to Antiochan bishops (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.40.1; 6.46.1-5; 7.3.1). To 
return to Ghedini's reading at ll. 15-16, this reading seems unlikely because it forces too many 
letters into the lacuna on |. 16. It supposes the line contained twenty-four letters; however, 
none ofthe fully intact lines exceeds twenty-one letters and most contain between eighteen 
to twenty letters. Furthermore, to avoid the problem of having twenty-six letters on this line 
this reading inserts after the alpha and nu on l. 16 a tau and iota. It seems rather clear that 
the nu on l. 16 is the last letter since it aligns with other final letters in the right margin and 
there is an empty space on the papyrus next to the nu, indicating that it is the final letter of 
the line. 

205 While Luijendijk treats this letter very thoroughly in her study (Luijendijk, Greetings in 
the Lord, 136-143), I am not particularly convinced by her reconstruction ofthe first few lines 
of the text nor her accompanying translation: "Sarapammon, Olympian victor, to his very 
mother and Didyme ... very many greetings.” ([Lapa]nauuv 'OAuuruo[v(bens) TH ilig | [uoo 
u]ytel xai Addpy xo [....]. nAtlloraxalpeıv.). I think a more likely translation, and consequently 
reconstruction, for the first two lines is something like: “Sarapammon to Olympias his mother 
...” ([Zapa]náuuv Ovunma srh t]Ste | [uov ulnTpi...). Here I am simply following the current 
Greek text provided for SB XII 10772.1-2. 
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of the contest" (1. 8, Sta tov &yôva) but that he will return shortly. He then 
informs them that he has sent them money via two individuals, Ion and 
Sotas. When he describes Sotas he identifies him as a “Chrestian” (Chris- 
tian): “I sent to you through Sotas, the Christian, two talents ...” (ll. 9-11, 
[Stem Jeupapny cot 8t (à) Latov tod xpo [voO] taAavra 800 ...).??* If this read- 
ing is correct, and there is a strong probability that it is, it provides even 
earlier evidence for movement of Christians between the region of Laodicea 
and Oxyrhynchus and could suggest that some kind of Christian network 
was in operation between these two centres already by the middle of the 
third century.?" Additionally, as was suggested by Luijendijk, there is very 
good reason to believe that the Sotas who is identified in SB XII 10772 as 
a "Christian" is likely the same "Papa" Sotas who appears in the other late 
third-century letters from Oxyrhynchus (P.Alex. 29, P.Oxy. XII 1492, P.Oxy. 
XXXVI 2785, PSI III 208 and PSI IX 1041).?% 

Returning to PSI IV 3u, another interesting feature of this text is that it 
is evident that the sender takes great care to ensure the letter will make it 


206 While the reading is not absolutely certain, John Rea in P.Oxy. XXVI p. 84 n. 2 has 
noted that "Sotas the Christian" is the most probable reading. This suggestion was tentatively 
accepted by Judge and Pickering, “Papyrus Documentation of Church and Community in 
Egypt," 52 and endorsed by Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 38-39. 

Though it may seem odd to identify one who is simply transporting some money as 
a "Christian, which may cast some doubt on the probability of the reading, the use of 
the epithet in such unusual contexts does occur elsewhere in other third-century papyri. 
In SB XVI 12497 (first half III), a list of nominations to the liturgy from somewhere in 
the Arsinoite, in ll. 49-50 a possible candidate by the name of Dioskoros is specifically 
identified using the epithet “Christian” (xpnortiavös). See van Minnen, “The Roots of Egyptian 
Christianity," 74-77. See also Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 140-142, who notes that when 
the epithet "Christian" is employed in SB XII 10772 it was likely because Sarapammon 
regarded it as the "profession" or "trade" of Sotas. 

207 There is likewise some evidence that by the late third century there also existed some 
connection between the Jewish community of Oxyrhynchus and certain prominent Jews in 
Syria-Palestine as is shown by P.Oxy. IX 1205 (ca. 291). In this document, which concerns 
the manumission of a Jewish woman and her children, it reports that she was manumitted 
at the expense of the “Synagogue of the Jews" (l. 7, mapa ts cuve[y]oyñç «àv 'Iovdalwv) at 
Oxyrhynchus as well as by a “member of the city council in Ono in Syrian Palestine" (1. 12, 
BovAevc[o]O ‘Overtay tij¢ Zuplas IIndauoteivng). 

208 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 136-144. Luijendijk raises the ingenious possibility, 
ultimately unprovable, that Sotas could have even travelled to Antioch sometime between 
ca. 264—269 CE to participate in the excommunication of John of Samosata (Eusebius, Hist. 
eccl. 7.29 f.). 

Looking at PSI IV 311 it may be noted that it ends in 1. 28 with adt[&] odv &nd80¢ ow .... 
A potential reading could be abt[&] obv &nd80¢ Zara ("And send these things via Sotas ...”). 
See P.Oxy. XXXVI p. 85 n. 2. If this reading were correct it is unlikely that the same Sotas who 
appears in the third-century correspondence and who was bishop of Oxyrhynchus is being 
referenced. cf. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 81 n. 1. 
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to its intended destination by giving very specific delivery instructions. He 
informs the letter carrier that it is the one that is “two stations” before Anti- 
och, which would suggest that the sender was only somewhat familiar with 
the route.2% This also raises the questions, though ultimately unanswerable, 
how did the letter carrier make it from Oxyrhynchus to Laodicea and what 
route did he take? Did he go via boat the whole distance, from Oxyrhynchus 
to Alexandria and then from Alexandria to Laodicea? Did he take an over- 
land route for the whole journey and make his way to the Via Maris that 
would have taken him much of the way to Laodicea? Or did he make his 
trip by both land and water? 

Fortunately, there is some contemporary evidence that may be of some 
use on this front. A number oftexts preserved in the archive of Theophanes 
of Hermopolis relate to a trip this individual made from Hermopolis to 
Antioch at the start of the fourth century.” Two texts within this archive 
that are particularly elucidating of his travel itinerary are P.Ryl. IV 627 
(Early IV) and P.Ryl. IV 630 (ca. 317-323) since they contain a dated list ofthe 
travel expenses he incurred on his trip and subsequently reveal the route he 
took both on his journey to Antioch and his return trip back to Hermopolis. 
Leaving in the middle of March (Phamenoth) he sailed from Hermopolis, 
which was located some 100 km south of Oxyrhynchus, to Babylon where he 
rested for a few days. After which he went on to Athribis, a city about 5o km 
north of Babylon on the eastern bank of the Sebennytic Mouth of the Nile, 
then to Pelusium and followed the coast ofthe Levantine Seaboard until he 
reached Antioch. Based on a survey of his dated travel expenditures listed 
in P.Ryl. IV 627 he was able to make the trip from Athribis to Antioch in 
only twenty-four days and averaged about 50 km a day.”!! Given that much 
of this journey was overland and was done at an exceptional rate it may 


209 I]. 9-10 cfc npd 800 uovàv 'Avttoxeloc (cf. ll. 26-27). The Greek pový is the equivalent 
to the Latin mansio (CGL II 127.5, 342.27, 327.59, 436.45, III 411.4, 5). Mansiones (pl.) were 
typically spaced about a day's journey apart. For example, while travelling about Palestine 
and Egypt (ca. 381-384) Egeria often uses the term mansio as a computation for the distance 
travelled on a particular day on her journey (i.e. a day's journey). Interestingly, the Pilgrim 
of Bordeaux confirms that there were two mansiones between Antioch and Laodicea, one at 
Platanus (mansio platanus) (16 miles from Laodicea) and another at Catelae (mansio catelas) 
(40 miles from Laodicea) (Itinerarium Burdigalense, 582). Additionally, Both the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux (Itinerarium Burdigalense, 582) (ca. 333) and Theophanes of Hermopolis (R.Ryl. 
IV 627V col. viii.330-333) (IV) concur that Laodicea was 64 Roman miles (= ca. 62.3 modern 
miles) from Antioch and that Laodicea was a frequent stopping point on the way to Antioch. 

210 For a detailed overview of Theophane's trip to Antioch see John F. Matthews, The 
Journey of Theophanes: Travel, Business, and Daily Life in the Roman Near East (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2006). 

211 Matthews, The Journey of Theophanes, 49-50. 
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be assumed that he used the cursus publicus and was supplied with horses 
or was conveyed via carriage for much of the trip.212 On his return journey, 
undertaken in the summer (Epeiph [July] and Mesore [August]), he took 
essentially the same route back along the Levantine coast and only appears 
to have taken a different route from Pelusium to Babylon.” 

While the itinerary taken by Theophanes is not necessarily the same 
route the letter carrier in PSI IV 311 took, given that they were contempo- 
raries and were both setting out from roughly the same area and had the 
same destination Theophanes' detailed itinerary may have something to 
offer. First, it reveals that travel over such a great distance was not taken 
lightly and required considerable preparation and forethought. Not only did 
Theophanes pack sufficient articles of clothing for his trip and ensure that 
he had the necessary funds, he also set out in the spring and returned in the 
summer when overland travel conditions were more hospitable. Accord- 
ingly, it is reasonable to suppose that the same considerations were proba- 
bly entertained by the letter carrier; that he would undertake the trip when 
conditions were good and that he would ensure he had the necessary provi- 
sions, whether clothing, food or money, to sustain him over the duration of 
his trip.” He may even have asked for divine assistance prior to his depar- 
ture or prayed to know whether he should go at all, just as a later Christian 
from Oxyrhynchus did a century or so later in a written prayer where he 
specifically asked Christ, “whether it be your will that I go to Chiout ..." (ei 
Bovàn pe anerdeiv elc Xtovt ...).?5 Second, Theophanes’ itinerary reveals that 
he travelled with a number of associates, perhaps for safety reasons, and fre- 
quently encountered other travellers who crossed his path. It may therefore 
be supposed that the letter carrier in PSI IV zu also travelled with compan- 
ions, perhaps as part of a group of Christians, for safety purposes and that 
they frequently came in contact with other groups of travellers.” Lastly, 
Theophanes' itinerary shows that he made a number of stopovers at various 


212 Matthews, The Journey of Theophanes, 66-67. 

213 This may have been done because the flood season was underway. The return trip from 
Antioch to Babylon took twenty-three days. See Matthews, The Journey of Theophanes, 130— 
132. 

214 For lists of shipped items that likely belonged to travellers see P.Oxy. XVI 1923 (V-VII) 
and P.Oxy. XVI 1924 (V-VI). As both lists reveal, procuring sufficient food provisions was one 
of the most important aspects of travel preparation. 

215 P.Oxy. VI 925 (V/VI). 

?16 Casson, Travel in the Ancient World, 76, observes that only exiles, refugees, or the like 
travelled alone while ordinary travellers went in a group or took at least one servant. On the 
perils of travelling alone see Blumell, "Beware of Bandits!” 7-9. 
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mansiones that were located at strategic points, typically in cities, along 
the road between Pelusium and Antioch.217 It may therefore be assumed, 
whether or not the letter carrier took the road along the Levantine coast or 
sailed directly from Egypt, that he stopped at a number of cities along the 
way. This could therefore connect Oxyrhynchus Christians with a number of 
other prominent Christian communities in the East besides Laodicea, such 
as Gaza, Ptolemais and Caesarea.?'® 

In addition to revealing that an early Christian network existed between 
Oxyrhynchus and Laodicea PSI IV 311 may potentially reveal something 
about the nature of Christianity at Oxyrhynchus in the early fourth century. 
Besides PSI IV zu there is one other contemporaneous letter from Egypt 
that also mentions Theodotus of Laodicea. In the Ecclesiastical History of 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus (ca. 393-460 CE) he preserves a letter from Arius 
of Alexandria to Eusebius of Nicomedia dated ca. 318 CE.?? In this letter 
he complains to Eusebius that he and his followers were being unjustly 
persecuted by the Alexandrian bishop Alexander on account of their views 
concerning Christ and complains that certain eastern bishops have similarly 
been condemned, one of whom was Theodotus of Laodicea, because he also 
believed that “God existed prior to his son [i.e. Jesus]” (6tt npoünapyeı ó góc 
tod vio0). From the very start therefore Theodotus is depicted as siding with 
Arius in the initial stages of what would become the "Arian" controversy. 

A few years later Theodotus reappears at the Council of Antioch held at 
either the end of 324 or the beginning of 325 that was convened to deal with 
internal problems plaguing the Antiochene church and also attempted to 
deal with the schism between Arius and Alexander.?? Once more it becomes 
clear that Theodotus clearly belonged in the camp of Arius. At this council, 
at which more than fifty bishops were in attendance, some from such far 


217 Fora map of his various stopovers see Matthews, The Journey of Theophanes, 57-58. 

218 In P.Oxy. LVI 3864 (V), a business letter that was sent from Alexandria to Oxyrhyn- 
chus, the sender informs the addressee that an associate had left Alexandria and headed to 
Caesarea in order to conduct some business. While there are a number of places that bore 
the name Caesarea, the editor of this text believes that Caesarea Maritima is likely the place 
that is being referenced (P.Oxy. LVI pp. 140, 144 n. 28). 

219 Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 1.4. For the date of this letter see R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the 
Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy 318—381 (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1988), 6-7. 

220 The primary reason for convening the council at Antioch was to deal with the disorder 
that had arisen as a result of the untimely death of the city's bishop (Philogonius) in Decem- 
ber 324 and the rioting that had ensued with the appointment of his successor (Eustathius). 
On the context of this council see J.R. Nyman, “The Synod of Antioch (324-325) and the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea,” TU 79 (1961): 483-489; Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 
146-151. 
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away places as Spain, it was decided that they would side with Alexander, 
bishop of Alexandria, against Arius. A creed was then drawn up support- 
ing Alexander and condemning Arius and his theology. All the bishops in 
attendance signed with the exception of three recusants, one of whom was 
Theodotus.22! Whereupon he and the two others were condemned for hold- 
ing the same views as Arius and provisionally excommunicated until the 
Council of Nicaea (still six months away) whereupon they would be given 
a chance to recant.222 Sometime later, but before the council of Nicea, in a 
passing remark Athanasius alleges with disgust that certain eastern bish- 
ops, among whom was Theodotus, had sent letters to Egypt defending, and 
one might even say promoting, certain Arian tenants.”” In light of Athana- 
sius' statement the evidence of PSI IV 31 becomes all the more tantalizing. 
At the council of Nicaea Theodotus signed the creed and at least ostensibly 
repented of his former convictions.” Nevertheless, it became clear that he 
was less than sincere in doing so. Some months after the conclusion of the 
council Constantine directed a very pointed letter to him ordering him not 
to mimic the actions of Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicaea who 
had been removed from their bishoprics and exiled since they had appar- 
ently drawn up and circulated a document that undercut the Nicene Creed 


221 The other two were Eusebius of Caesarea and Narcissus of Neronius. 

222 The synodal letter of the council that contains its creed and the condemnation of 
Theodotus and the two other bishops only exists in Syriac. However, a Greek reconstruc- 
tion was done by E. Schwartz, "Zur Geschichte des Athanasius," in Nachrichten von der 
Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse 
(Gottingen: Luder Horstmann, 1905), 271-280. Near the end of the letter it states regarding 
Theodotus and the others, “In fact, from what they were asked and what they asked in turn, 
they clearly were proven to agree completely with Arius’ party, and to hold opinions contrary 
to what was established by our synod. For this reason, that their hearts are so hardened, and 
that they have no regard for the holy synod which rejected and disapproved of their ideas in 
these matters, we all fellow-ministers in the synod have ruled not to practice fellowship with 
these men, not to consider them worthy of fellowship, since their faith is something other 
than that of the catholic church." Translation adapted from J. Stevenson and W.H.C. Frend, 
eds., A New Eusebius: Documents Illustrating the History of the Church to A.D. 37 (London: 
SPCK, 1999), 336. 

223 Athanasius, Syn. 17.17. Mentions how certain bishops defended themselves before 
Alexander and then mentions that other bishops (Narcissus, Patrophilus, Maris, Paulinus, 
Theodotus, and Athanasius of Anzaraba) circulated similar writings. He then relates specifi- 
cally how Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius of Anzaraba, and George 
of Laodicea (the successor of Theodotus) sent letters to various persons, some in Egypt, 
defending Arian tenants. 

224 Both Eusebius and Narcissus also signed, though in the case of Eusebius it was not 
wholehearted as he later wrote a letter to his church intimating that he signed under duress 
(Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 1.211). 
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and provoked controversy as it offered an interpretation contrary to the 
one agreed at the council.” It is therefore clear that Theodotus had strong 
Arian sympathies and actively promoted these views throughout much of 
his career. In fact, in light of a later comment by Theodoret, where he 
identifies Theodotus among the leading Arians in the East andlaments that 
he and the other Arians were aided in their heresy by the “indifference of 
Constantius" (Kwvotavtivou ý edxoAd), it seems that not only did Theodotus 
outlive Constantine but that he remained entrenched in his Arian views 
throughout the later part of his episcopate.?* 

In light of Theodotus' theological disposition in regard to the Arian con- 
troversy PSI IV 3u becomes all the more interesting because of the poten- 
tial implications it carries; namely, that it could suggest that there was an 
Arian faction at Oxyrhynchus who supported Theodotus. This interpreta- 
tion seems all the more likely in light of the new reading I have suggested 
at ll. 17-18 wherein the letter being delivered to Theodotus is a “letter of 
peace" ([16] ypaupa |[eipnvlixöv). As mentioned earlier "letters of peace" 
could be used by lay Christians so that they might be able to draw upon the 
resources of another Christian community during the course of their travels. 
While such letters were primarily used as travel documents,” by their very 
nature they implied that the sender and addressee, both of whom were typ- 
ically bishops,?? shared a common theological bond. Consequently, "letters 


225 This letter is preserved by Athanasius (De decr. 42) and later by Gelasius (Hist. eccl. 3 
app. 2). ALatin version also appears in PL VIII 523. For modern critical edition see H.-G. Opitz, 
Athanasius Werke: Band III/Teil I: Urkunden zur Geschichte des Arianischen Streites 318-328: 
Lieferung 3: Bis zur Ekthesis Makrostichos (Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2007), no. 28 
(p. 63). 

226 Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 5.7.1. 

227 References to "letters of peace" first appear in one ofthe canons ofthe Council of Elvira 
Spain (306 CE). In Canon Eighty-One it states: "Let no women who are among the faithful 
dare to write to laity on their own without their husband's signatures nor accept anyone's 
letters of peace addressed only to themselves." (emphasis added.) (ne feminae suo potius absque 
maritorum nominibus laicis scribere audeant, quae fideles sunt, vel litteras alicuius pacificas 
ad suum solum nomen scriptas accipiant). The concern expressed in this canon was that 
women might be taken advantage by someone carrying a forged letter of peace. On the 
textual transmission of this canon see Hamilton Hess, The Early Development of Canon 
Law and the Council of Serdica (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 40-42. Later, at the 
Dedication Council in Antioch in 341 CE it will issue a couple of canons that relate to letters of 
peace. Canon Seven stipulates: "receive no stranger without [letters of] peace" (Mndeva &veu 
elonvixdy dexeodan tov Eevwv). Greek text taken from Joannou, Discipline General Antique, no. 

228 Canon Eight of the Dedication Council in Antioch makes it rather apparent that let- 
ters of peace should not be issued by someone less than a chorepiskopos (country bishop): 
“No Elders in the country can give canonical letters, for only bishops send out such let- 
ters to neighbouring regions. Chorepiskopoi above reproach give [letters of] peace" (Mnde 
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of peace” implicitly functioned to create, maintain, and reinforce theologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical ties between like minded church leaders. In both the 
writings ofBasil of Caesarea and Epiphanius ofSalamis they periodically use 
the phrase tò ypåupa eipyvuxóv within the context of strengthening theolog- 
ical bonds with a fellow bishop.?? Likewise, the so-called Apostolic Canons 
make it clear that such letters were sent between bishops who regarded each 
other as orthodox.” On this front the later evidence of Leo I of Rome (bp. 
440-461) is pertinent; he specifically employed “letters of peace" (epistolae 
pacificae) as a way of approving of the orthodoxy of another bishop.?! 
Along this vein there is one additional reference that bears heavily on 
PSI IV zu since it is contemporaneous and emanates from Egypt. In a letter 
written from Bishop Arsenius of Hypselis to Athanasius, sometime (ca. 334— 
335) shortly before the Council of Tyre, he makes peace with Athansius.”? In 
this letter Arsenius, who had been used as a pawn by the Melitians in their 
struggle against Athanasius,” wrote to Athanasius to ask for pardon and 


npeoßutepoug TovS Ev Tals ywpaç xotvovuxQç ETLOTOAG 8186vat, Ü poç uóvouc TOUS YELTOVOG nt- 
OXÓTOVÇ éniovoAdc EXTTEUTEIW. Tovs de AVETIÄNNTOUG Xwpenioxönoug SiSovat eipyvixdc). Greek 
text taken from Joannou, Discipline General Antique, uo. While it is implicit within this 
canon (Canon Eight) that certain Chorepiskopoi (country bishops) can issue letters of peace 
they cannot, unlike metropolitan bishops, issue canonical letters. For some reason Timothy 
Teeter has argued from this very same canon that chorepiskopoi could not send out letters of 
peace, but this does not seem to be the case. Timothy M. Teeter, “Letters of Recommendation 
or Letters of Peace?” 955. 

229 In Ep. 258.1 Basil thanks Epiphanius of Salamis for sending a "letter of peace” when some 
were doubting his orthodoxy since it cheered him up and reinforced Epiphanius’ theological 
confidence in him at a time of difficulty. Cf. Basil, Ep. 203.4. 

230 The Apostolic Canons form the final Chapter of the Apostolic Constitutions and were 
probably composed sometime in the middle of the fourth century. Canon Thirty-Three states 
that all clergy carrying such letters were to be tested for their orthodoxy. The implication here 
is that one would not provide someone with a letter of peace so that they could draw upon 
the hospitality of another congregation unless they were certain that they were regarded as 
orthodox by the receiving bishop. 

231 Leo I, Ep. 111.1 (PL 54.1021). In this letter Leo wrote to the emperor Marcian (450-457 CE) 
and reports that he abstained from sending any “letters of peace” (... ad eum pacis epistolis 
abstinerem ...) to anewly consecrated bishop since he had grave doubts about his orthodoxy 
in the Catholic Faith. 

232 Cited in full in Athanasius, Apol. sec. 69. Hypselis was a city located in Upper Egypt on 
the western side of the Nile Valley about 10km south of Lycopolis. In the fourth century it 
was a part of the administrative division of the Thebaid. See Herbert Verreth, Toponymns of 
Egypt, 207; Timm 5.2416-2424. 

233 In ca. 330 CE when Arsenius fled from the confinement imposed on him by Plusianus, 
the Catholic Bishop of Lycopolis, the Melitians accused Athanasius of having murdered him. 
Athanasius was eventually able to locate Arsenius and defend himself against the charge of 
murder, first before Dalmatius, the half-brother of Constantine, and then before the council 
of Tyre in 335 CE (Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1,27-29; Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 2.23-25). 
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request communion with the Catholic Church: “Being earnestly desirous of 
peace and union with the Catholic Church, over which by the grace of God 
you [Athanasius] preside, and wishing to submit ourselves to the Canon of 
the Church, according to the ancient rule, we write unto you, beloved Papa, 
...2234 As a sign of his sincerity, Arsenius then promised Athanasius that he 
would now adhere to the Nicene Faith, pledged that he would disassociate 
himself from both the Melitians and Arians, would no longer hold commu- 
nion with them, and at the request of Athanaius would not “send to them or 
receive from them (i.e. Melitians and Arians) letters of peace" (hte yp&p- 
pata elonvind drooteMew pyte 8é&otoOot map’ adtdv). From this reference it 
is clear that at the same time and in roughly the same region where PSI IV 
3u was written, the act of sending and receiving a “letter of peace" signified 
theological loyalty and unity between two bishops. In light ofthe correspon- 
dence of Arsenius and Athanasius the new reading of tò ypåupa eipyvucov 
in PSI IV 3u would otherwise suggest that someone at Oxyrhynchus, prob- 
ably a bishop or at the very least a prominent ecclesiastical figure, shared 
the same theological outlook as Theodotus—a noted Arian throughout the 
entirety of his episcopal career. 

If we turn to what little is known of the theological climate at Oxyrhyn- 
chus in the first half of the fourth century there is evidence that there were 
different factions in the city and that there was even an Arian contingent. 
From ca. 325-347 it would appear that the bishop of Oxyrhynchus was aman 
by the name of Pelagius.” According to Athanasius he had been ordained 
by Melitius during the time that Alexander was Patriarch. In his 19th 
Festal Letter written in 347, shortly after the return of his second exile in 
346, near the end of the letter Athanasius deposed Pelagius and appointed 
another bishop by the name of Theodorus." While the specific reasons 


234 Athanasius, Apol. sec. 69.2: Kal nets donalönevon thy elonvyy xai £vocty mpdc THY KaBOAL- 
xijv exxAnaiay, ÑS od Kata xdpıv 000 mpoictacal, TPONPNEVOL TE TO ExxANoiaoTINd xevóvi XATA 
TOV TAAALOV TUTOV ortotácoscOot, YPAPOMEV cot, AYANNTÈ mima, ... 

235 Arietta Papaconstantinou, "Sur les évéques byzantins d’Oxyrhynchos,” ZPE 11 (1996): 
172-173; Worp, “A Checklist of Byzantine Bishops," 303; Timm 1.285. 

236 Athanasius, Apol. sec. 71.6; 78.7. 

237 Athanasius, Ep. fest. 19.10. On Athanasius' fourth return from exile see Socrates, Hist. 
eccl. 2.22. On the chronology of his festal letters see T.D. Barnes, Athanasius and Constantius: 
Theology and Politics in the Constantinian Empire (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 2001), 183-191. It is worth pointing out that Theodorus appears to be mentioned in 
P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 (mid IV) where it is reported that he owned his own ship (ll. 7-8, xópucov 
ody S/d) Tod mAolov OeoSwpov tod értoxónov cuv ...). P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 has been reedited in 
J.-M. Carrie, “Papyrologica numismatica (1),” Aegyptus 64 (1984): 219-220. See also Nikolaos 
Gonis, “Dionysius, Bishop of Oxyrhynchus,” JJP 36 (2006): 64 n. 5. 
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behind the removal of Pelagius are unknown the question that naturally 
arises is whether or not it had something to do with Pelagius' theological 
ties, since according to Athanasius Melitians necessarily had Arian ties.235 
As both sects were virtually synonymous for Athanasius it is sometimes 
difficult to differentiate the associates of the two groups in his writings.? 
In any case, the fact that Pelagius clearly had theological commitments to 
one, or another, or even both of these groups was likely a decisive factor 
for his removal by Athanasius in 347. This interpretation may be further 
supported by the fact that when Athanasius returned to Egypt in 346 he 
immediately began some *house cleaning," so to speak, and removed other 
bishops whose orthodoxy and theological connections were suspect.?^ 

Jumping ahead a few years we encounter definite evidence of episco- 
pal factionalism at Oxyrhynchus. In P.Oxy. XXII 2344, a petition dated to 
ca. 351/52 and sent to the strategus of Oxyrhynchus, the sender was a per- 
son who identifies himself as "Dionysius, bishop of the Catholic Church 
of this city [Oxyrhynchus]” (ll. 1-2, pà Atov[vato]v &rtexórov xo0oÀucñ [ ç 
&oo Jaíec THs oo [1]f) (c) róAs[oc]).""' As Theodorus was appointed bishop 
only a few years earlier (ca. 347) is it to be supposed that he had been 
replaced by Dionysius or that there were now two competing bishops in 
the city??? Additionally, the reference in P.Oxy. XXII 2344 to the “Catholic 
Church," which is the first time such a reference is given in a papyrus from 
Oxyrhynchus, is worthy of note and may be an overt way of stressing Diony- 
sius’ “orthodoxy” in contrast to Theodorus"? 


738 Athanasius, Apol. sec. 71.6; 78.7. 

239 Athanasius, Ep. Aeg. Lib. 22; H. Ar. 31, 78. cf. Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 2.21; Theodoret, Hist. 
eccl. 1.9.14. See also P.Lond. VI pp. 41-42; cf. Choat, Belief and Cult, 128-129. 

240 Athanasius, Ep. fest. 19.10. A number of the bishops replaced by Athanasius at this time 
had “unorthodox” ties and some of those who were selected as bishops had formerly had 
such ties but had recently, as the letter states, been “reconciled to the church." This letter 
only survives in a Syriac translation. See William Cureton, The Festal Letters of Athanasius, 
Discovered in an Ancient Syriac Version (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2003), liv-lv. 

241 On the dating for this document see BL 10.148. The petition mainly concerns the 
management ofan estate and the guardianship of some children, which the bishop wishes to 
avoid. In the petition he accuses another party of evading such responsibilities (P.Oxy. XXII 
p. 130). See also Gonis, "Dionysius, Bishop of Oxyrhynchus". 

? According to Rufinus Canon Ten of Nicea forbade that a city should have more than one 
bishop and expressly stated that "there are not to be two bishops in one city," indicating that 
competing factions within a city might often have elected rival bishops (Hist. eccl. 10.6.10). 
P.Mich. XVIII 767 (IV), an unprovenanced fragmentary letter, concerns disputed episcopal 
authority and even mentions a bishop by the name of Dionysius who was apparently unau- 
thorised. On this letter see Gonis, "Dionysius, Bishop of Oxyrhynchus,” 63 n. 2. 

243 That the phrase xadoAucn éxxAnaia was sometimes deliberately used as a means of 
stressing “orthodoxy” in contrast to “heresy” see Lampe s.v. xadoAıxög; E. Wipszycka, “KadoAı- 
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If we move ahead a few more years there is yet more evidence for com- 
peting bishops at Oxyrhynchus. In a petition addressed to the emperors 
Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius, ca. 383 CE, two Luciferian priests, a 
certain Marcellinus and Faustinus, related an incident that took place at 
Oxyrhynchus some years earlier ca. 36o cE. At this time a notable monk at 
Oxyrhynchus by the name of Paul led a succession from the communion 
of the Metropolitan bishop Theodorus, who was still apparently bishop, 
notwithstanding the evidence of Dionysius from P.Oxy. XXII 2344, because 
of his close ties with the Arian Patriarch George and had another bishop 
named Heraclides ordained: 


Certa pars est apud Oxyrinchum sanctae plebis, in cujus sacro numero pleri- 
que, quando intentius ad res divinas studium curamve posuerunt, tanto sol- 
licituis diligentiusve fidem catholicam inviolabiliter servare contendunt: ita 
ut se nullis haereticis, nullisque praevaricatoribus per divina commisceant 
sacramenta. ad hanc observantiam plerique eorum eruditi sunt exemplo et 
monitu beati Pauli, qui iisdem fuit temporibus quibus et famosissimus ille 
Antonius, non minori vita neque studio, neque divina gratiua, quam fuit sanc- 
tus Antonius. Novit hoc et ipsa civitas Oxyrhynchus, quae hodieque sanc- 
tum Pauli memoriam devotissime celebrat. Sed et ipsa pars plebis, ubi vidit 
episcopum illius civitatis, nomine Theodorum, in impiam praevaricationem 
fuisse collapsam, ita ut non solum fidem integram condemnaret, neque ut 
tantummodo impie subscriberet, sed ut laicum se fieri ab impio Georgio 
pateretur, et denuo ab ipse haeretico episcopum ordinari, exsecrata est eius 
communionem, habens secum presbyteros et diaconos illius illibatae fidei, 
per quos fruebatur divinis sacramentis, una cum supermemorato beatissimo 
Paulo. Sed postea etiam episcopum sibi per tunc temporis episcopos catholi- 
cos ordinavit, sanctum Heraclidam, tanto magis idoneum, quanto et firmius 
contra haereticos et praevaricatores debuit ordinari, qui et in vita esset per- 
spicuus, a prima aetate Deo deserviens, contemptis bonis saecularibus, et in 
fide, et doctrina perfectus exsistens.?* 


Certain part of the holy community at Oxyrhynchus, of which many are in 
their sacred number, when they were intent for the zeal for divine things, 
with so much careful diligence they strived to inviolately serve the Catholic 
faith, so that through the divine sacraments they would not mix with either 
heretics or with instigators. For this observance most of them were instructed 
through the example and admonition of the blessed Paul who was famous in 


xt, et les autres épithètes qualifiant le nom éxxAyaia: contribution à l'étude de l'ordre hiérar- 
chique des églises dans Egypte byzantine,” JJP 24 (1994): 200-205. The use of this phrase at 
the end of certain versions of the Nicene Creed was clearly inserted as a way to define and 
differentiate “orthodoxy” and “heresy.” Athanasius also uses the phrase to deliberately draw 
a distinction with the churches of the Arians (Ep. encycl. 5). 

244 Libellus Marcell. et Faustini, xxvi in PL 13.101A—B (CSEL 35/1 pp. 33, 35-36). 
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the same times in which Anthony was most famous, whose life and zeal and 
divine grace was no less than the holy Anthony. The city of Oxyrhynchus itself 
knew this and most devotedly celebrates today the holy memory of Paul. But 
also a part of the people when it saw the bishop of that city, by the name of 
Theodorus, had fallen in an impious transgression, insucha way that not only 
he condemned the perfect faith, nor that he merely subscribed impiously, but 
he also allowed that he be made alay person by the impious George, and again 
ordained a bishop by the heretic himself, the people detested communion 
with him, having with them elders and deacons of the unblemished faith, 
through whom they enjoyed the divine sacraments with the most blessed 
Paul mentioned above. But afterward the city ordained a bishop for itself 
through Catholic bishops at that time the holy Heraclides, who is not only 
more proper, he was ordained firmly against the heretics and instigators, 
which in his life was evident, serving God from his boyhood, having given 
up secular goods, and in faith and in doctrine was perfect.?^5 


If one tries to make some sense of this story, in light of the seemingly 
lengthy episcopal career of Theodorus, then it would appear that he was 
first ordained in ca. 347, presumably because he was deemed “orthodox” 
by Athanasius, and then, due to Athanasius' removal from office and third 
exile that began in 356, apparently became an Arian and was reordained 
by George of Cappadocia sometime ca. 360 when the rival bishop Her- 
calides was also ordained.” Remarkably, in the midst of this episcopal 


245 The translation is my own. While the reference to Anthony surely needs no explanation 
the reference to an apparently prominent figure named Paul is somewhat elusive. It could be 
that the “blessed Paul" who is mentioned here is "Paul the simple" who was a famous disciple 
of Anthony's (Rufinus, Hist. mon. 31; Palladius, Hist. Laus. 22; Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 113). Since 
the passage implies some connection between Anthony and Paul this is a possibility. Fur- 
thermore, as Paul outlived Anthony who died ca. 355 chronologically it fits. Another option, 
though less likely in my opinion because it requires special pleading, is that the "blessed 
Paul" refers to Paul of Thebes who according to Jerome's Vita S. Pauli, primi eremitae knew 
Anthony and preceded him in an ascetic life. See Ferdinand Cavallera, “Paul de Thébes et 
Paul d’Oxyrhynque,” Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 7 (1926): 302-305, who tries to con- 
nect the two. However, the problem here is that if Jerome's account is correct then Paul died 
before Anthony and would have been dead before the incident occurred at Oxyrhynchus. 
Lastly, as there were many Egyptian monks who bore the name Paul it is certainly con- 
ceivable that the Paul referred to here is someone else, neither Paul the Simple nor Paul of 
Thebes. 

246 Theodorus did not take very well to the ordination of Heraclides and a little later on it 
is reported that he had a gang of clerics go and destroy the Catholic Church of Heraclides in 
Oxyrhynchus to the horror of the onlooking parishioners: "Then that infamous twice bishop 
[Theodorus], immediately being leaned upon by particular men sent a multitude of clerics 
to the church of the blessed catholic bishop Heraclides, and overthrowing it, destroying the 
walls on all sides so that he destroyed the altar of God with axes, with horror all of the 
city groaned, because that church was destroyed, ..." (Tunc egregius iste bis episcopus, jam 
propriis viribus nititur, et mittit turbam clericorum ad ecclesiam beati Heraclidae catholici 
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confusion there is evidence for yet a fourth bishop of Oxyrhynchus at this 
time. Epiphanius reports that a Melitian bishop by the name of Apollonius 
sided with the Arians at the council of Seleucia in 359 and signed as “bishop 
of Oxyrhynchus” ('AnoXXovtoc énioxonoc 'OEvpbyyov).247 

The point of this brief digression has been to show that in the wake of 
the Arian and Melitian controversies the bishopric at Oxyrhynchus was less 
than stable. There is clear evidence that at times the city had competing 
bishops, as is the case with Heraclides, Theodorus, and quite possibly Apol- 
lonius, and there is suggestive evidence that certain bishops ofthe city were 
periodically removed by the Alexandrian patriarch because they did not 
share the same orthodoxy. As the orthodoxy of the Alexandrian patriarch 
changed so too, it seems, did the orthodoxy of the bishop of Oxyrhynchus. 
Returning to PSI IV 3u, in light of the foregoing evidence the most likely can- 
didate to have sent this letter is Pelagius since there is a natural correlation 
in chronology between the two. Pelagius was ordained by Melitius some- 
time prior to the death of Alexander (d. spring 328 CE) and was not removed 
until ca. 347 after Athanasius' return from his second exile; Theodotus was 
ordained bishop ca. 305 and appears to have died sometime after the death 
of Constantine (337 CE) but before the Dedication Council was held in Anti- 
och in 341.” Besides the lengthy chronological overlap between the two 
it is clear from Athanasius' removal of Pelagius that there was something 
about him that the patriarch did not approve of, otherwise why would he 
have removed him from office and ordained another in his stead??* Perhaps 


episcopi, eamque evertit destruens undique parietes: ita ut ipsum altare Dei securibus 
dissiparet, cum horrore totius civitatis et gemitu, quod illa ecclesia everteretur, ...) (Libellus 
Marcell. et Faustini, xxvii in PL 13.101D-102A). 

247 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.26.4. From the Libellus precum of Marcellinus and Faustus, which 
gives a somewhat confusing account, it is even alleged that Apollonius and Theodorus 
worked together persecuting Heraclides. Also, that Theodorus' episcopate outlasted, or suc- 
ceeded, that of Apollonius (Libellus Marcell. et Faustini, xxviii in PL13.102D—103A). According 
to Arietta Papaconstantinou there is reason to believe that Theodorus remained Bishop of 
Oxyrhynchus until 383/84. See Papaconstantinou, "Sur les évéques byzantins d'Oxyrhyn- 
chos," 173. On the Council of Seleucia see Hanson, The Search fo the Christian Doctrine of God, 
371-380. 

248 Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 3.5, who notes that the Laodicean bishop, a man by the name of 
George, was in attendance. Cf. Athanasius, Ep. 47. 

249 The question that may naturally be asked here is that if Athanasius did not *approve" 
of Pelagius why did he not remove him from office sooner? The most likely explanation is 
that he was unable to do so prior to this point because he was beset by a number of much 
larger and pressing problems. Immediately after his ordination (8 June 328) an anti-bishop 
was ordained by the Melitians and it was charged that his consecration was invalid because 
he was not old enough to be a bishop. At the same time Constantine was putting pressure 
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the answer may be found in the fact that Pelagius was a Melitian bishop, 
who had been ordained by Melitius himself. Or, given Athanasius' repeated 
charge that the Melitians and Arians were very close perhaps he was also 
suspect of Pelagius’ orthodoxy.?? If the latter is correct, the correspondence 
with Theodotus fits very nicely. Nevertheless,it should not be ruled out that 
theletter could have beensent by another prominent ecclesiastical figure at 
Oxyrhynchus, be it an anti-bishop to Pelagius forwhom there is no evidence 
as of yet or conceivably some other figure. In any case, in light of Theodotus' 
episcopal career and theological leanings combined with the turbulent and 
chaotic nature of the bishopric of Oxyrhynchus in the early and middle 
part of the fourth century the evidence of PSI IV 3n strongly suggests that 
at the very least there was a faction at Oxyrhynchus sympathetic to Arian 
theology. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


An examination of the nearly two hundred letters sent by Christians 
between the third and seventh centuries CE, either to or from Oxyrhynchus 
and its environs, reveals a number of interesting observations pertaining 
to travel and epistolary networking. On the issue of travel one intriguing 
feature that emerges has to do with travel motives insofar as they can be 
discerned in the letters since they cumulatively depict a different picture 
of Christian travel than may be found in Christian literary sources from late 
antique Egypt (e.g. Vita Antonii, Historia monachorum, Itinerarium Egeriae). 


on him to allow Arius to be reconciled, which he vehemently opposed, and then in 331/32 
he was charged with impiety and then in 332/33 with the murder of Arsenius. In 334 he was 
forced to appear before an ecclesiastical court in Caesarea and the following year he was in 
attendance at the Council of Tyre. Sensing the blatant bias of this council he departed early 
and headed to Constantinople to appeal to Constantine. Here he was accused of threatening 
to hold back the grain shipments from Constantinople and was exiled to Trier. On the death 
of Constantine in 337 he was able to briefly return to Alexandria but almost immediately 
another anti-bishop was ordained and he was ousted by an opposing party whereupon he 
went to Rome to appeal to Julius the Roman Bishop. He remained in Rome in exile until 
346 when Constans forced the repatriation of the exiled bishops. It was not until 21 Oct 346 
that he was able to return to Alexandria triumphantly and have a period of relative peace. 
It is therefore all the more interesting that in his first Festal Letter upon his return that he 
removes Pelagius and appoints Theodorus. 

250 Athanasius, Ep. Aeg. Lib. 22; H. Ar. 31, 78. cf. Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 2.21; Theodoret, 
Hist. eccl. 1.914. See also H.I. Bell, ed., Jews and Christians in Egypt: The Jewish Troubles in 
Alexandria and the Athanasian Controversy (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, Publishers, 


1972 (reprint), 41-42. 
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Whereas such sources give the general impression that travel for Christians 
was frequently associated with proselytism, pilgrimage, orthe performing of 
some religious duty, such reasons are almost non-existent in the letters. In 
none ofthe letters is it readily apparent that travel was necessitated for mis- 
sionising purposes or for pilgrimage, and on the whole religiously motivated 
travel seems rare. Even allowing for the possibility that some of the letters 
whose specific context is largely ambiguous could be interpreted as refer- 
ring to proselytism and pilgrimage, and therefore demonstrate that travel 
for these reasons are attested, this would not radically change the general 
picture presented by the letters. 

Stepping back from the letters and the seeming discrepancy that emerges 
between them and the picture of Christian travel rendered in many literary 
sources, where travel is most often depicted within the specific context of 
religion, it may be that there is not as vast a chasm between the respective 
portraits as might initially appear. It must be remembered that many of 
the traditional Christian sources that depict ancient Christian travel are 
primarily literary and served some edifying purpose, otherwise they would 
not have been passed down through the ages and been copied and recopied. 
Therefore, even though Christian travel within these texts is most often 
depicted within the context of religion, in many cases this has more to do 
with the genre of these sources than it necessarily has to do with presenting 
arepresentative picture ofthe motives that various Christians had for travel. 
On the other hand, the primary purpose of almost all the extant letters 
is utility rather than edification. Therefore, that they present a seemingly 
unfamiliar picture of Christian travel where it was most often motivated 
by mundane affairs and quotidian concerns is partly due to their genre. 
Nevertheless, they may still be taken as fairly representative in showing 
that for the most part secular motivations usually served as the dominant 
factor behind travel and that those Christians travelling for specifically 
religious purposes (proselytism, pilgrimage, etc.) made up a very small 
percentage of the total number of Christians travelling at any given time 
in late antiquity.?*! 

Surveying the different motives for travel the letters show that such rea- 
sons could be quite diverse, from visiting a friend or loved one, to appearing 
in court, to performing a liturgy. Yet, despite the diversity of motives, the 
letters give a very clear impression that travel was most often undertaken 


251 Dietz, Wandering Monks, Virgins and Pilgrims, 23. 
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as a direct consequence of one's occupation and was consequently work 
related. Thus, if one worked as a merchant, artisan, guard, land agent or 
official, the letters show such persons frequently travelling about as their 
work required. On the occupational front the letters especially highlight 
that travel was often necessary in the agricultural industry and they show 
how persons involved in the various stages of cultivation and production, 
through to the harvest, were constantly on the move. Christian labourers 
are seen moving from estate to estate as work required, likewise various 
overseers, estate managers, and lesser officials are seen constantly travers- 
ing the countryside registering lands, recording yields and assessing taxes. 
Additionally, a number of Christians who worked in the shipping industry 
are shown moving produce from various lands and estates to Oxyrhynchus, 
eithertossellorasin kind payment oftax, and others are shown transporting 
grain down the river to Alexandria. 

Notwithstanding the fact that secular concerns dominate the letters, a 
few letters do show that travel was occasionally undertaken for religious 
purposes. Certain letters imply that some Christians might travel at the 
request of the sick and otherwise afflicted to bless them and render com- 
fort, and other letters that Christians might travel home or to the city to 
celebrate Christian festivals.?? While the few letters of introduction written 
by ecclesiastical leaders for their parishioners do evidence the presence of 
active ecclesiastical networks between Oxyrhynchus and other locals they 
cannot automatically be taken as evidence for religiously motivated travel. 

Moving beyond the issue of travel motives, insofar as they can be read- 
ily detected within certain letters, to consider what the letters reveal about 
where Christians were travelling, an interesting pattern may be observed. 
Given that most letters are either work related or deal with everyday con- 
cerns they give the impression that the associated travel was most often 
done on a local scale to nearby villages or to Oxyrhynchus and was there- 
fore largely confined to the nome. A survey of the actual place names that 
appear in the letters bears this out as the many villages that dotted the 
Oxyrhynchite, as well as the actual city itself, make up 8296 of all geographic 
references in the letters. Bearing in mind that most of these letters were 
found in the city of Oxyrhynchus itself, the most obvious implication is 
that they were sent within the nome and detail intra-nome travel and cor- 


252 Though no letter specifically mentions travel to attend weekly worship services or 
mass, doubtless many Christians would have done so as may be implied in P.Oxy. XLVIII 3407 
(IV) where reference is made to ëv tH xuptaxh{v} Yuepa. 
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respondence.25š Therefore, given that they are generally business related, 
they collectively reinforce the view that in late antique Egypt economic 
and administrative relationships were mostly local issues that correlated 
significantly to proximity.” Consequently, references to places outside of 
the Oxyrhynchite are much less attested and would suggest, based on geo- 
graphic references, that on the whole travel was mostly undertaken within 
the Oxyrhynchite and that longer trips outside of the nome to other cities 
within Egypt were less frequent and that travel beyond the borders of Egypt 
was even less frequent still.” Nevertheless, even though such long distance 
travel was rare it is attested.?° If any slight trend may be detected on this 
front it is that persons who were engaged in long distance travel and com- 
munication appear to have been Christians of some standing, either eco- 
nomically or politically like the Flavii Apiones, or perhaps ecclesiastically 
like the sender of PSI IV 3u. 

This pattern, whereby travel and letter sending/receiving is primarily 
done on a fairly localised level within the nome, and substantially dimin- 
ishes the more one moves out from Oxyrhynchus is mirrored in many 
respects by Richard Alston’s work on trade in Roman Egypt.” Though 
Alston's study was not specifically devoted to letters, it was interested in 
examining the available evidence for trade between various centres in Egypt 
in the hopes of identifying trade networks and accompanying patterns of 
communication.” Using evidence drawn from Karanis and Oxyrhynchus, 
the best-documented village and city respectively in Roman Egypt, Alston's 
study showed that most trade networks that operated in these two places 


?53 The letters therefore give the impression that Oxyrhynchus was the central hub of 
administrative, economic, and even ecclesiastical activities. See Ruffini, Social Networks, 91— 
93; Ruffini, "Oxyrhynchite Topography”. 

254 Mueller, "Mastering Matrices and Clusters," 220. 

255 Colin Adams, “There and Back Again’,” 159, who notes (generally of Egypt as a whole) 
that most communication and travel seems to have taken place within a 100 km radius of 
one's residence. 

256 One notable (non-Christian) letter that should be mentioned here since it provides 
definitive evidence for long distance travel from Oxyrhynchus is P.Oxy. XVIII 2191(II). In this 
letter a man named Antonius writes back to a person named Dionysius, who is identified as 
an “overseer” (&n(tponozc), to inform him that he and his family had arrived safe in Italy (l. 3, 
ItaAta). Near the end of the letter it specifically states that it was written in Puteoli (I. 19, 
eyp(dpn) ¿v IHottióAotc). Given the overall thrust of the letter it seems likely that the nature 
of the trip was broadly speaking business related and probably had something to do with 
the grain trade. On this letter see: Alain Martin, “P.Yale inv. 443. Une piece du dossier de 
L. Annaeus Seneca, grand propriétaire terrien d'Égypte," ChrEg 55 (1980): 273-274. 

257 Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt," 168-202. 

258 Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt,” 170-171. 
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operated on a localised level. Looking at the papyri from Karanis, Alston 
demonstrated that trade networks were principally confined to the nome 
and oriented toward the nome metropolis Arsinoe and that there was little 
evidence for long-distance trade.?*° Consequently, there was also little evi- 
dence for direct lines of communication outside ofthe immediate environs 
of the village and the nome.2% Moving to Oxyrhynchus, Alston noted that 
much the same pattern for trade could be detected in that it was largely 
localised within the nome or with Alexandria.” Looking at accompany- 
ing patterns of communication Alston showed that between the first and 
sixth century, almost half ofthe Oxyrhynchite evidence showed that lines of 
communication and networking was confined within the nome or directed 
toward Alexandria??? 

Besides the general picture of trade, movement, and communication 
Alston presents at Oxyrhynchus, which agrees in many respects with the 
epistolary evidence surveyed in this chapter, one particularly specific obser- 
vation of Alston's study is also borne out in the letters. Alston noted that out- 
side ofthe Oxyrhynchite nome, trade and communication networks tended 
to have a northern orientation as the evidence suggested considerably more 
contact with cities and other locations lying north of Oxyrhynchus in Mid- 
dle and Lower Egypt. A survey of the letters shows that outside of the 
nome there is almost no evidence for Christian contact with any site south 
of the Oxyrhynchite.?% 


259 Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt," 176. 

260 Alston noted that besides neighbouring villages there was some evidence for contact 
with Ptolemais Euergetis (= Arsinoe) and Alexandria, otherwise there was little evidence for 
outside contact. See Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt," 182. 

261 Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt," 191-192. 

262 Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt,” 187-192. Though Alston notes the pres- 
ence of foreign coins at Oxyrhynchus he suspects they largely arrived via Alexandria or via 
the army. 

263 Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt,” 189-192. Alston noted that south of 
Lycopolis there was relatively little evidence for much contact with Oxyrhynchus. 

264 Notwithstanding the lack of epistolary evidence for Christian travel and communica- 
tion south ofthe Oxyrhynchite, it doubtlessly occurred. In the hagiographical Life of Shenoute 
by Besa he recounts a brief story of how a rich Christian from Pemje (Oxyrhynchus) went to 
the White Monastery in Atripe (some 200 km South of Oxyrhynchus) to test Shenoute before 
making a donation to the monastery. While this brief story contains a few extraordinary inci- 
dents that firmly belong to the hagiographical genre and may be doubted (e.g. Shenoute's 
omniscience), there is no reason to doubt that Christians from Oxyrhynchus might period- 
ically have travelled to the White Monastery to make an offering. See Leipoldt and Crum, 
Sinuthii archimandritae vita et opera omnia, 22—23; David N. Bell, trans. and ed., The Life of 
Shenoute by Besa (Kalamazoo, Mich: Cistercian Publications, 1983), 33-35. 
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In order to put the results obtained thus far into better perspective a 
couple caveats should be raised at this point. Though the epistolary evi- 
dence can be employed as a useful indicator of Christian patterns of travel 
and communication at Oxyrhynchus there are drawbacks with this type of 
data for the purposes of the present investigation. First, to reiterate what 
was stated earlier, most letters do not contain any geographic references 
and while it may be assumed, based on the content of the letter, that they 
presuppose local travel this cannot be absolutely assured. Second, as one 
moves diachronically through the letters from the third to the seventh cen- 
turies the letters gradually lose their distinctiveness as a gauge for elucidat- 
ing Christian patterns of travel and communication. To be more specific, 
in the third and fourth centuries about the only kind of genuine evidence 
(in the papyrological record) we have to chart Christian trends of travel 
and communication are letters. However, when one moves to the fifth cen- 
tury other types of documents, such as petitions, receipts, or various other 
kinds of texts could begin to supplement the picture as it is clear they were 
written by/for Christians. Moving ahead to the sixth and seventh centuries, 
when Oxyrhynchus is thoroughly Christianised, just about every document 
from the city in one respect or another could be regarded as Christian. Con- 
sequently, instead of looking at the 100 or so letters from this period to 
consider Christian patterns of travel and communication to give a full or 
comprehensive picture one would need to also look at the 400 other doc- 
uments (non-letters) that also come from the same period.’ This is not to 
imply that such material would radically overturn the results obtained in 
the present investigation, as Alston's study which included such texts has a 
number of points in common with the present examination, but to simply 
make explicit the limitations of the present investigation. 

Finally, it may be wondered in light of the foregoing analysis of the epis- 
tolary evidence what bearing it might have on larger issues concerning 
Christianity in late antique Oxyrhynchus. One question that seems partic- 
ularly relevant is how Christianity spread between the third and seventh 
centuries. Based on the epistolary evidence it could be suggested that Chris- 
tianity spread not so much via mass proselytisation, though doubtless there 
were direct missionary efforts, but that an important element in the spread 
of Christianity was the establishment of social networks whereby non- 
Christians came into contact with Christianity through everyday personal 


265 Of course, an examination of these documents would reveal that just as with the letters 
anumber of them would be similarly reticent on issue of travel and communication. 
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encounters with ordinary Christians. It was therefore Christians who were 
not acting as official missionaries who at times probably most effectively 
spread the Gospel message.265 In a very interesting story preserved by Rufi- 
nus he alleges that Christianity was in a large part introduced into Ethiopia, 
via Egypt, during the reign of Constantius through Christian merchants and 
traders making their way to Axsumis.2% Likewise, Rodney Stark's work on 
the importance of social networking for the spread of early Christianity, 
wherein he argues that Christianity grew not so much via organised mis- 
sionary activities but rather through social networks established as a result 
of business, travel or proximity, seems particularly applicable in light of the 
epistolary evidence.”® 

Given that the letters would suggest a context where networks estab- 
lished primarily via work related travel may have played a decisive role in 
the spread of Christianity in the third to seventh centuries, the question of 
how Christianity first came to take root in the city of Oxyrhynchus and its 
environs seems a natural corollary. Notwithstanding the fact that no letter 
predates the third century and any assessment of this question is some- 
what conjectural, if it can be supposed that the evidence supplied by the 
letters is applicable for earlier centuries then the most likely scenario was 
that Christianity arrived in the city by way of non-Christian Oxyrhynchites 
coming into contact with Christians in the course of their travels. Assum- 
ing Christianity entered Egypt via Alexandria, an assumption widely held in 


266 As Adolf Harnack suspected nearly a century ago it was the ordinary Christians who 
simply sought to “let their light shine before mankind” (Matt 5:16) that really hastened 
the spread of Christianity in the first few centuries. See Adolf Harnack, The Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries (2 Vols.), trans. James Moffatt, reprint, 1905 (Eugene, 
Or.: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 1998), 1.458-461. 

267 Rufinus, Hist. eccl. 10.9 (cf. Philostorgius, Hist. eccl. 2.6; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1.19; Sozomen, 
Hist. eccl. 2.24; Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 1.23). Though Rufinus reports that Frumentius was 
instrumental in the spread of the gospel to Ethiopia (later he was ordained its first bishop 
at the hand of Athanasius [Athanasius, Apol. Const. 31]) it was largely through Roman mer- 
chants who were Christians (inter negociatores Romanos Christiani essent) that Christianity 
was really able to get established. Though Rufinus mentions "India" it is relatively clear that 
he is confused and is actually talking about "Ethiopia." See Richard Klein, Constantius II 
und die christliche Kirche (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1977), 239-240. 
On Roman trade with Ethiopia see Eusebius, VC 4.7.1; Cod. Theod. 12.12.2 (356 CE). 

268 Stark, Cities of God, 8-15; Rodney Stark, The Rise of Christianity: How the Obscure, 
Marginal Jesus Movement Became the Dominant Religious Force in the Western World in a Few 
Centuries (Princeton NJ: HarperSanFrancisco, 1997), 17-21, 56-57; Rodney Stark and William 
Sims Bainbridge, “Networks of Faith: Interpersonal Bonds and Recruitment to Cults and 
Sects,” American Journal of Sociology 85 (1980): 1376-1395. 
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scholarship,?® then it was likely through the many natural contacts Oxy- 
rhynchus had with Alexandria that Christianity made its way to Oxyrhyn- 
chus rather than through an organised missionary effort directed at the 
city.?” 


269 Wilfred C. Griggs, Early Egyptian Christianity from Its Origins to 451 CE (Leiden: Brill, 
1990), 1-34; Birger A. Pearson, “Earliest Christianity in Egypt: Some Observations,” in The 
Roots of Egyptian Christianity, ed. Birger A. Pearson and James E. Goehring (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1986), 132-159; Koester, Introduction to the New Testament, 2.225-230; Annick 
Martin, "Aux origines de l'église copte: l'implantation et le développement du christianisme 
en Égypte (I-IV* siécles),” REA 83, no. 1-2 (1981): 35-41; Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society 
and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 1-12; H.L Bell, “Evidences of Christianity," 185-191. 

270 On thesupposition that it was through the various links Oxyrhynchus had with Alexan- 
dria that Christianity first entered the city see Montevecchi, “THN EIIIZTOAHN KEXIA- 
ZMENHN,” 193-194. Peter van Minnen has also argued that the best way to understand the 
movement of Christianity from Alexandria to Middle and Upper Egypt was through typi- 
cal lines of contact and communication (economic, social, political). See van Minnen, "The 
Roots of Egyptian Christianity," 76. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CHRISTIANS OF THE BOOK? 


And now without hesitation I should speak of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. For they are as follows: The four Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John; then after these the Acts of the Apostles and the seven books 
by the apostles called the Catholic Epistles: one of James, two of Peter, then 
three of John, and after them one of Jude. In addition to these are the four- 
teen epistles of the apostle Paul, written in the following order: first to the 
Romans, then two to the Corinthians, and after these to the Galatians and 
next to the Ephesians; then to the Philippians and to the Colossians, two to 
the Thessalonians and then to the Hebrews; after these are two to Timothy, 
one to Titus, and, finally, one to Philemon. In addition is the Apocalypse of 
John ... But for the sake of greater accuracy I add the following, indicating 
out of necessity that there are books other than these that are not, on the 
one hand, included in the canon, but that have nonetheless been designated 
by the fathers as books read to those who have recently come to the faith 
and wish to be instructed in the word of piety: the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Wisdom of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, the book called the Didache of the 
Apostles and the Shepherd. Nonetheless, brothers, while the formerare in the 
canon and the latter (only) read, there should be no mention at all of apoc- 
ryphal books created by heretics, who write them whenever they wantand try 
to bestow favour on them by assigning them dates, that by setting them forth 
as ancient, they can be, on false grounds, used to deceive the simple minded. 

Athanasius, Festal Letter 39.5—7 (367 CE)! 


When Athanasius returned to Alexandria in February of 366 CE after his fifth 
and final exile he forthwith resumed his episcopal responsibilities and for 
the next eight years until his death in 373 CE attempted to impose Nicene 
orthodoxy in Alexandria and throughout the rest of Egypt.? Over the course 
ofhis first year in office (366/67 CE) he became aware that certain Christians 
in Egypt were reading a number of “unauthorised” texts. To remedy this 


! The translation is my own and is based on the Greek text given in Daniel J. Theron, 
Evidence of Tradition: Selected Source Material for the Study of the History of the Early Church, 
Introduction and Canon ofthe New Testament (London: Bowes and Bowes, 1957), 118. 

? On Athanasius' efforts to promote Nicene orthodoxy in Egypt during his final years see 
Alberto Camplani, Atanasio di Alessandria. Lettere festali; Anonimo. Indice delle lettere festali. 
Intoduzione, traduzione e note (Milan: Paoline, 2003), 498—518; David Brakke, Athanasius and 
the Politics of Asceticism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 100-102. 
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problem, in the spring of 367 he issued his now famous 39th Festal Letter in 
which he listed the books deemed “canonical” and therefore fit for scriptural 
reading by Christians in Egypt? What is especially significant with the 
canon laid out by Athanasius in this letter is that this is the first time 
the twenty-seven books that make up the New Testament in both the 
Western and Eastern branches of Christendom are listed together and are 
specifically defined as “canonical,” while other works are either relegated to 
an inferior status, only to be read for edification, or are altogether eschewed 
and dubbed “apocryphal.” Though Athanasius was limited in his ability to 
effectively enforce this canon, even within Egypt, it gradually caught on and 
by the end of the century had been provisionally ratified in other areas.’ 
Nevertheless, “apocryphal” books continued to circulate in Egypt and some 
within Athanasius’ own circle continued to hold that the New Testament 
“canon” was actually larger than the one Athanasius had prescribed.* 

Even if it took many years before Athanasius’ canon gained widespread 
acceptance within Egypt, his concern with establishing a fixed number of 
books by which to establish orthodoxy and regulate church doctrine (reg- 
ula fidei) raises a number of interesting questions concerning the use and 


3 According to the hagiographical Life of Theodore it appears that Athanasius’ 39th Festal 
Letter was primarily directed to the monks in the monasteries. See Griggs, Early Egyptian 
Christianity, 175-176; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 304. On the other hand, it has also been 
argued that the letter was principally directed against various groups such as the Arians and 
particularly the Melitians who were using alternative scriptural texts like the Martyrdom 
and Ascension of Isaiah and the Testament of Moses. See David Brakke, “Canon Formation 
and Social Conflict in Fourth-Century Egypt: Athanasius of Alexandria’s Thirty-Ninth Festal 
Letter,” HTR 87, no. 4 (1994): 395-419. Cf. David Brakke, “A New Fragment of Athanasius’s 
Thirty-Ninth Festal Letter: Heresy, Apocrypha, and the Canon,” HTR 103, no. 1 (2010): 47-66. 

^ Bruce M. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament: Its Origin, Development, and Sig- 
nificance (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 315, who notes that it was at the third council of 
Carthage in 397 CE, which summarised the proceedings of an earlier council held in Hippo 
in 393CE, that there is first evidence for a church council ratifying the twenty-seven book 
NT canon. Nevertheless, there is evidence that in other regions this canonical list of books 
was not followed. When the Church in Syria finalised its NT canon in the early fifth century 
it excluded the books of 2 Peter, 2 and 3John, Jude, and Revelation. Likewise, the Ethiopic 
church, which in the fourth century technically fell under the jurisdiction of the Alexandrian 
See, came to accept the twenty-seven book NT but added four more works (Sinodos, Book 
of Clement [not to be confused with 1 or 2Clement], Book of Covenant, Didascalia). More 
generally it was not until the fourth session of the Council of Trent (April 8, 1546) that the 
Roman Catholic Church prescribed that the twenty-seven book NT was the scriptural canon. 

5 Bart D. Ehrman, “The New Testament Canon of Didymus the Blind,” VC 37 (1983): u- 
18. It is also interesting to note that both Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus, possibly produced 
in Alexandria about the same time as Athanasius’ letter, have expanded New Testament 
Canons. Sinaiticus includes Barnabas and the Shepherd and Alexandrinus adds 1 & 2 Clement. 
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circulation of various Christian texts in late antique Egypt. For example, 
what texts, either “canonical,” *non-canonical" or “apocryphal,” were in cir- 
culation? Likewise, who was using them and in what manner were they 
being read? While such questions have been considered from different 
angles, most often by either quarrying patristic sources and the debate con- 
cerning the formation of the canon or by examining the extant manuscript 
data from Egypt? one approach that has not yet been taken but that would 
provide an additional angle to view some of these issues would be to con- 
sider these questions via an examination of the extant letters written by 
Christians from Oxyrhynchus.” A survey of these letters reveals that the 
Christians who sent them occasionally referred to certain scriptural books 
and even employed such writings by periodically incorporating certain 
scriptural passages into their letters either in the form of citations, quota- 
tions, or subtle allusions and echoes. Given that these letters tend to rep- 
resent the routine correspondences of everyday life and for the most part 
seem to have been sent by ordinary Christians, those who did not hold 
prominent ecclesiastical offices but either occupied the lower echelons of 
the Church's hierarchy or who were a part of the laity, these letters repre- 
sent an invaluable source of information for a number of issues surrounding 
the circulation, transmission, and use of Christian texts at the ground level 
of the church. 


6 Daniel Stökl Ben Ezra, “Canonization—a Non-Linear Process? Observing the Process 
of Canonization Through the Christian (and Jewish) Papyri from Egypt,” ZAC 12 (2008): 193- 
214; Larry H. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts; Bart D. Ehrman, Lost Christianities: The 
Battles for Scripture and the Faiths We Never Knew (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003); 
Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995). 

? Though issues surrounding the use of scripture in papyrus letters have periodically 
been broached, most often en passant in the critical apparatus of the editio princeps of a par- 
ticular letter, few studies have conducted a sustained analysis of the use of scripture whereby 
multiple letters are considered. Furthermore, of the few studies that have appeared, all have 
treated papyrus letters in general without respect to specific provenance within Egypt, and 
have tended to end their analyses temporally with either the reign of Constantine or the 
close ofthe fourth century. See Choat, "Echo and Quotation"; Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth- 
Century Papyri, 74-83; Tonio Sebastian Richter, Rechtssemantik und forensische Rhetorik: 
Untersuchungen zu Wortschatz, Stil und Grammatik der Sprache koptischer Rechtsurkunden 
(Leipzig, 2002), 142-145; NewDocs 2.154-159; B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes and Reminiscences”; 
Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 115—116; Naldini, Il cristianes- 
imo in Egitto, 54-55. 
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A survey of the literary texts discovered by Grenfell and Hunt in the various 
rubbish heaps that surrounded Oxyrhynchus reveals that the city's inhabi- 
tants read a number of different Christian texts that included works written 
in Greek, Latin, Coptic and Syriac, and that spanned the second through 
seventh centuries CE. Among the many Christian literary texts found at 
the city are those that eventually came to be a part of the New Testament 
and that appear to have been especially popular among Christians in the 
city—at least if a seemingly ironic correlation exists between what was 
thrown out and what was being read.? While the four Gospels are all attested 
(Matthew, Mark, Luke, John), Matthew and John were far more common 
and based on their numbers seem to have been the most popular Chris- 
tian texts in terms of their extant fragments, whereas Luke, and especially 
Mark, seem to have been hardly read at all.!° Among the letters tradition- 
ally attributed to Paul, Romans and Hebrews seem to have been the most 
popular, although fragments of 1 and 2 Corinthians, Philippians, Galatians 
and 1 and 2Thessalonians are also attested.!! In addition, Acts is attested 


Š Fora tabular listing of these texts see Tables 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 in the appendix. 

9 The earliest fragments are from the Gospel of John, Gospel of Matthew, and what 
appears to be the Gospel of Peter: P.Oxy. L 3523 (= P) John 18.36—19.7 (II); P.Oxy. LXIV 4404 
(= P14) Matt 21.34-37, 43, 45 (II); P.Oxy. LX 4009 Gospel of Peter (II). It should also be 
noted that P.Ryl.Gr. III 457 (= 857) John 18:31-33, 37-38 (early II), the earliest extant Christian 
fragment, may have also come from Oxyrhynchus. On its potential Oxyrhynchite provenance 
see VH 462. On the somewhat enigmatic correlation between what was being read by 
Christians and what was being thrown out see AnneMarie Luijendijk, "Sacred Scriptures 
as Trash: Biblical Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,” VC 64, no. 3 (2010): 217-254. Luijendijk argues 
that Christians did at times deliberately discard their scriptures irrespective of issues of 
persecution and canonicity. 

10 Only one late fragment from Mark has been found at the city: P.Oxy. I 3 (= 069) (V/VI). 
Luke is slightly better attested with three fragments: P.Oxy. XXIV 2383 (= 359?) (III); P.Oxy. 
LXVI 4495 (= 3811!) (III); P.Mich.inv. 3718 (VII). P.Oxy. XVI 1928 V (V/VI) that contains Psalm 
go:1-16 also contains a list of the Gospels and includes Mark and Luke alongside Matthew 
and John, albeit in a different order (John, Luke, Mark, Matthew). On the popularity of the 
Gospel of John in Egypt see Juan Chapa, "The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Gospel of John 
in Egypt,” VC 64, no. 4 (2010): 327-352. 

11 Rom: P.Oxy. LXVI 4497 (= 38115) (III); P.Oxy. XI 1355 (= $27) (III); P.Oxy. II 209 (= 3519) 
(IV/V); PSI I 4 (V); P.Oxy. XI 1354 (= P28) (VI/VII); Heb: P.Oxy. LXVI 4498 (= 814) (III); P.Oxy. 
IV 657 (= PSI XII 1292) (= 38/5) (III/IV); P.Oxy. VIII 1078 (= 17) (III/IV); 1Cor and Philip: P.Oxy. 
VII 1008 (= 3515) (III/IV); 1Cor: P.Oxy. LXXII 4844 (P!) (IV); 2 Cor: P.Oxy. LXII 4845 (382^) 
(VI); Gal: P.Oxy. XVIII 2157 (385!) (IV/V); PSI II 118 (V); PSI III 251 (V); 1 and 2 Thess: P.Oxy. 
XIII 1598 (= 35?) (III/IV). 
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in four separate fragments," James in five,” Revelation in six, and 1John 
and Jude with a single fragment each.” To give an idea of the importance 
of some of these fragments for the textual history of the New Testament, 
of the 127 papyri that belong to the current list of New Testament papyri, 
55 (or 43.396) are provenanced to Oxyrhynchus. In addition to the New 
Testament remains in Greek, New Testament books are also attested in 
Coptic and Syriac. A lone Syriac fragment from the fourth century contains 
2 Corinthians 5:21 and a Coptic codex ofthe fourth or fifth century contains 
portions of Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Hebrews, Galatians, Philippians, 
Ephesians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians and Colossians." 

On a smaller scale than the New Testament remains, fragments from 
a number of "extra-canonical" Christian writings have also been found in 
the rubbish heaps of Oxyrhynchus." While none of these texts remotely 
approaches the popularity with which Matthew and John appear to have 
had, certain of these texts seemed to have been fairly well read given that 
they are attested in multiple copies. The most popular of these texts was the 
Shepherd of Hermes, which is attested some ten times between the second 
and fourth centuries. After the Shepherd, the Gospel of Thomas is attested 


12 P.Oxy. XIII 1597 (= 3829) (III); PSI X 1165 (= $48) (III/IV); P.Oxy. LXVI 4496 (= 112) (V); 
P.Oxy. LXXIV 4968 (= $!) (V). 

13 P.Oxy. IX n7 (= H”) (III); P.Oxy. X 1229 (= 3825) (III); P.Oxy. LXV 4449 (= 35199) (III/IV); 
PSI I 5 (IV); P.Princ. II 15 (3555) (V). Recently another fragment of James has been identified, 
but it has not yet been published. 

14 P.Oxy. VIII 1075 (III); P.Oxy. VIII 1079 (= 38/5) (II); P.Oxy. X 1230 (= B24) (III/IV); P.Oxy. 
LXVI 4499 (38/15) (III/IV); P.Oxy. LXVI 4500 (III/IV); P.Oxy. VI 848 (= 0163) (V/VI). 

15 John: P.Oxy. HI 402 (= 389) (III/IV); Jude: P.Oxy. XXXIV 2684 (= %78) (III/IV). 

16 Syriac: MSS. Syr. d. 14 (P) (IV). D.S. Margoliouth, the editor of the fragment, noted that 
because the fragment was written in Manichaean script and not Estrangelo, it may sug- 
gest Manichaean and not Christian provenance. See Margoliouth, "Notes on Syriac Papyrus 
Fragments," 214. Coptic: P.Mil.Copti. 5 (IV/V). Another fourth or fifth-century Coptic frag- 
ment of Romans is also attested from Oxyrhynchus. See Crum, "Some Further Melitian 
Documents," 25-26. Oxyrhynchus may also be the location where Codex Glazier, a fifth- 
century Coptic codex that contains Acts 11—15:3, was produced. See Hans-Martin Schenke, 
ed., Apostelgeschichte 1,1-15.3 Im Mittelägyptischen Dialekt Des Koptischen (Codex Glazier) 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1991), 88, 249. 

17 For a list of these texts see Table 15 in the appendix. 

18 P.Oxy. LXIX 4706 (II/III); P.Oxy. L 3528 (II/III); P.Oxy. LXIX 4707 (III); P.Oxy. LXIX 4705 
(III); P.Oxy. XV 1828 (III); P.Oxy. L 3527 (III); P.Oxy. III 404 (III/IV); P.Oxy. IX 1172 (IV); P.Oxy. 
XIII 1599 (IV); P.Oxy. XV 1783 (IV). See Malcolm Choat and Rachael Yuen-Collingridge, “The 
Egyptian Hermes: The Shepherd in Egypt Before Constantine," in Farly Christian Manu- 
scripts: Examples of Applied Method and Appraoch, ed. T.J. Kraus and Tobias Nicklas (Leiden: 
Brill, 2010), 191-212. 
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four times,” what appears to be the Gospel of Peter is attested twice,” the 
Gospel of Mary twice,” as well as fragments from four (or possibly five) 
unidentified Gospels.? Additionally, a number of other miscellaneous frag- 
ments, mostly belonging to various apocryphal acts, are attested singly.” 

An interesting feature worth noting about the “extra canonical" frag- 
ments, as well as some of the LXX fragments from works regarded as “non- 
canonical" but still acceptable for reading,” is that the extant fragments 
indicate that such texts seem to have been largely preserved in miniature 
codices.” This might suggest these texts were primarily intended for private 
reading and personal study.” As Harry Gamble has pointed out: 


19 P.Oxy. I1 (II/II); P.Oxy. IV 654 (III); P.Oxy. IV 655 (III); VH 596 (V/VI) =(H.-Ch. Puech, 
“Un logion de Jesus sur bandelette funéraire,” RHR 147 [1955]: 126-128). The brief logion 
preserved on the funerary wrapping roughly corresponds to the last part of the phrase of 
logion 5 from P.Oxy. IV 654, which loosely corresponds to Gos. Thom. 5. 

20 P.Oxy. LX 4009 (II); P.Oxy. XLI 2949 (I/III). 

21 P.Oxy. L 3525 (III); P.Ryl.Gr. III 463 (IIT). 

22 P.Oxy. II 210 (III); P.Oxy. VIII 1081 Sophia Jesu Christi (?) (IV); P.Oxy. X 1224 (IV); P.Oxy. 
V 840 (IV/V). P.Egerton 2, an unknown Gospel of the second or third century, may have also 
come from Oxyrhynchus. On its possible Oxyrhynchite provenance see VH 586. 

23 Acts of John: P.Oxy. VI 850 (IV); Acts of Peter: P.Oxy. VI 849 (IV); Acts of Paul: P.Oxy. 
XIII 1602 (IV/V); Didache: P.Oxy. XV 1782 (IV/V); Apocalypse of Peter: LAMC 2.482-483 (V); 
Letters of Jesus and King Abgar: P.Oxy. LXV 4469 (V); Protevangelium of James: P.Oxy. L 3524 
(VI). 

24 Athanasius, Ep. 39.7. Prior to Athanasius' treatment of the books deemed acceptable 
for the NT he outlined the books deemed acceptable for the OT canon. Here he simply listed 
the twenty-two book Hebrew canon (Law, Prophets, Writings). He never prohibits reading 
any of the books that now comprise the “Apocrypha,” although it is clear that they are not a 
part of the canon. 

25 According to Turner's typology, miniature codices are those whose breadth is less 
than 10cm. See E.G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1977), 22, 29-30. P.Ryl.Gr. III 463 Gospel of Mary (III); P.Oxy. XV 1828 
Shepherd of Hermes (III); P.Oxy. XIII 1594 Tobit (III/IV); P.Oxy. VI 849 Acts of Peter (IV); 
P.Oxy. VI 850 Acts of John (IV); P.Oxy. VII 1010 6 Ezra (IV); P.Oxy. XV 1783 Shepherd of Hermes 
(IV); P.Oxy. LXV 4444 Wisdom of Solomon (IV); P.Oxy. V 840 Unidentified Gospel (IV/V); 
P.Oxy. XV 1782 Didache (IV/V); LAMC 2.482-483 Apocalypse of Peter (V); P.Oxy. I 6 Acts 
of Paul and Thecla (V). Texts written on opistographs probably also suggest private usage: 
P.Oxy. IV 654 Gospel of Thomas Opistograph (IIT). On this latter point see Larry H. Hurtado, 
The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 54—55. 

26 Certainly another reason for producing miniature codices was because they were very 
conducive for travel due to their small size. Stephen J. Davis has noted that on pilgrimage 
Christians frequently took along various sacred texts as a constituent part of the pilgrim- 
age and has argued that in many cases such texts would have been miniature codices. See 
Stephen J. Davis, "Pilgrimage and the Cult of Saint Thecla in Late Antique Egypt," in Pilgrim- 
age and Holy Space in Late Antique Egypt, ed. David Frankfurter (Leiden; Boston; Kóln: Brill, 


1998), 331-332. 
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This underscores the popular nature of the apocryphal literature by showing 
its use for edifying private reading, and it also shows that official efforts to 
control what was read privately, whether by drawing up lists or formulating a 
general principal, were responses to the currency, especially in private hands, 
of apocryphal books.?? 


A letter that may shed some light on this phenomenon at Oxyrhynchus 
is P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 (IV). This letter, which has received considerable 
attention due to its unique contents, concerns the exchange of scriptural 
texts between two women at Oxyrhynchus.? Though the letter is extremely 
short it is nonetheless very revealing about the kinds of texts Christians were 
reading, and exchanging, in the city: 


Tfj xvpig pov gramm dder- 
of Ev n(vpl)w xalpeıv. 
Xprjoov tov"Ecöpev, 
nel Éyprjoó cot Thy 

5 Aentiy 'évecty. 
"Eppwoo hui ¿v 0(e)Q. 


To my dearest lady sister, 
greetings in the Lord. 
Lend the Ezra, 

since I lent you the 

little Genesis. 

Farewell in God from us.?! 


The letter is especially interesting and raises anumber of questions. For the 
purposes of this investigation the most pressing question has to do with 
the books that are being exchanged for reading.” The reference to “Ezra” 


27 Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church, 236. 

28 For an image of this papyrus see Plate 8. 

29 On this letter see: Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 71-74; Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus 
New Testament Papyri,” 21-35; James M. Scott, Geography in Early Judaism and Christianity: 
The Book of Jubilees (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 239 n. 44; T.J. Kraus, 
“Bücherleihe im 4. Jh. n. Chr.: P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 ein Brief auf Papyrus vom Anfang des vierten 
Jahrhunderts und die gegenseitige Leihe von apokryph gewordener Literatur,” Biblos 50 
(2001): 285-296; A. Hilhorst, “Erwähnt P. Oxy. LXIII 4365 das Jubiláenbuch?" ZPE 130 (2000): 
192; Simon Franklin, “A Note on a Pseudepigraphical Allusion in Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
No. 4365,” VT 48 (1998): 95-96; Rowlandson, Women and Society in Greek and Roman Egypt, 
78 (no. 59); Dieter Hagedorn, “Die ‘Klein Genesis’ in P.Oxy. LXIII 4365," ZPE 116 (1997): 147- 
148; Rosa Otranto, "'Alia tempora, alii libri’: Notizie ed elenchi di libri cristiani su papiro," 
Aegyptus 77 (1997): 18—119. 

3? Orthographic errors have not been reproduced but have been corrected in the tran- 
scription, which has been taken from P.Oxy. LXIII p. 45. 

3! The translation is my own. 

32 Other letters (not provenanced to Oxyrhynchus) that detail Christian book lending 
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("Ecëpotç) should most likely be taken to refer to one of the many pseudepi- 
graphical books published under his name, probably 4 Ezra.** While a frag- 
ment from a fourth-century miniature codex containing 6 Ezra (- 4Ezra 
15-16) (P.Oxy. VII 1010) has been found at Oxyrhynchus, as Eldon Epp has 
rightly pointed out, “only the wildest speculation would identify that [P.Oxy. 
VII 1010] with the ‘Ezra’ of our letter.” Nevertheless, its presence should at 
the very least serve to increase the probability that the Ezra under question 
was a copy of one of the many pseudepigraphical works circulating under 
his name and not the book of Ezra that appears in the "Writings" division of 
the Hebrew Bible.” 

The reference to “little Genesis" (Aentyy Téeveow) can be taken in one of 
two ways. It could refer to the actual size of the book, implying that this 
copy of Genesis was a miniature codex.?* Beginning in the late third or 
early fourth century miniature codices begin to emerge, and as has already 
been noted, the overwhelming majority of them are Christian.’ The other 
possibility is that the reference could be taken to mean the Book of Jubilees. 
Epiphanius in his Refutation of all Heresies (Panarion) notes that the book of 
Jubilees was also known as “little Genesis.”** If this is the case, then perhaps 


include: P.Köln VIII 355 (VI/VII) (Coptic); P.Mon.Epiph. 380-397 (Coptic). For earlier epis- 
tolary evidence for non-Chrisian book lending see: P.Col. IV 60 (III BcE); P.Carlsb. III 21 and 
22 (II) (Demotic), concerns the borrowing and copying of books among temple scribes. 

33 P.Oxy. LXIII, p. 44; Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri,” 29; Kraus, "Bücher- 
leihe im 4. Jh. n. Chr.: P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 ein Brief auf Papyrus vom Anfang des vierten Jahrhun- 
derts und die gegenseitige Leihe von apokryph gewordener Literatur," 287; Hagedorn, “Die 
'Klein Genesis' in P.Oxy. LXIII 4365". 

34 Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri,” 29. 

35 To date no fragment from LXX Ezra has been found at Oxyrhynchus (or even larger 
Egypt). In P.Leid. Inst. (- P.Lugd. Bat. XXV) 13 (VII/VIII) an inventory of church property 
mentions that it had in its possession “one new book containing the Apocalypse of Esdras" 
(col. VI 1. 36, BtB[At(ov) ] x[atvobpy(tov) E]x(ov) "Eröpa npop(nrelav) - - a). 

36 The editor of P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 took the reference to "little" as referring to the physical 
size of the book. More recently, Peter Parsons has taken the same view. See Parsons, City of 
the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 206-207. 

37 While the evidence suggests that Christians were especially fond of miniature codices 
given that most of the extant miniature codices are Christian, C.H. Roberts probably goes 
too far in supposing that Christian were necessarily the inventors of the miniature codex. 
See Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 12. 

38 Epiphanius, Pan. 39.6.1: wg de év tots "IevAatotc eüploxerau, vf) xal Aent Teveceı xo.ov- 
pévy ... See Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri,” 21-35; Kraus, “Bücherleihe im 
4. Jh. n. Chr.: P. Oxy. LXIII 4365 ein Brief auf Papyrus vom Anfang des vierten Jahrhun- 
derts und die gegenseitige Leihe von apokryph gewordener Literatur"; Hilhorst, "Erwáhnt 
P. Oxy. LXIII 4365 das Jubiläenbuch”; Franklin, “A Note on a Pseudepigraphical Allusion in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus No. 4365," 95-96; Hagedorn, “Die “Klein Genesis' in P.Oxy. LXIII 4365," 
147-148. 
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“Aenth” should be nuanced and understood as “detailed” or “refined” instead 
of “little” since while Jubilees omits certain portions from Genesis in its 
retelling of the narrative it adds a number of specific details that fill textual 
gaps and refine the story. 

In addition to “canonical” and “non-canonical” texts there is also evi- 
dence at Oxyrhynchus for the use of other Christians writings, namely the 
writings of certain ecclesiastical figures and patristic authors, but ona much 
smaller scale. The first identifiable patristic text, dated to the second or 
possibly early third century, is a fragment from Irenaeus’ Against Here- 
sies.? Other fragments appear to suggest that authors such as Melito of 
Sardis, Aristides, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Julius Africanus, Athana- 
sius, Theophilus of Alexandria, Basil of Seleucia and Chrysostom were also 
read. However, since the evidence for such authors is usually confined to 
a single fragment it may suggest that reading such authors was a rather 
specialised literary pursuit that was not especially widespread but was pri- 
marily reserved for very few, either Christian literary elites or members of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy.* 

While Christians were undoubtedly reading a wide array of Christian 
works at Oxyrhynchus, "canonical" “ apocryphal and 
patristic, it should not be assumed that they did not read classical texts. 
Though it has been noted that classical literature in general declined in 
Egypt after Constantine as Christian literature saw a steady increase after 


» u 


non-canonical, 


39 P.Oxy. III 405. What is rather remarkable with this fragment is that if it does date to the 
second century it could suggest that Irenaeus' work made its way to Oxyrhynchus from Lyon 
in Gaul almost immediately after it was composed. On issues concerning the movement of 
Christian texts to Egypt see Larry H. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 26-28; Kim 
Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters of Early Christian 
Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 77-104; Epp, "New Testament Papyrus 
Manuscripts and Letter Carrying in Greco-Roman Times”; E.G. Turner, The Papyrologist at 
Work. Greek, Roman and Byzantine Monograph 6 (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1973), 
41-53. 

^9 P.Oxy. I 5 Melito of Sardis(?), On prophecy(?) (III/IV); P.Oxy. XIII 1600 Melito of Sardis, 
On Easter (IV/V); P.Oxy. XVII 2074 Melito of Sardis(?), On the truth(?) (V); P.Oxy. XV 1778 
Aristides, Apology (IV); P. Mich. XVIII 764 Clement of Alexandria(?), Letter or homily? Uses 
Jer 18:3-6 (II/III); P.Oxy. III 406 Origen(?), Homily that uses Isa 6:10 (also used in Matt 13.15 
and Acts 28:27) (III); Prometheus 4 (1978) 97-108, Origen(?), Commentary on a Gospel(?) (III); 
P.Oxy. XXXVI 2745 Origen(?) Onomasticon of Hebrew names(?) (III/IV); P.Oxy. III 412 Julius 
Africanus, Cesti (III); P.Oxy. XVII 2071 Athanasius(?), Fragment of a Dialogue (VI); P.Oxy. 
XXXI 2531 Theophilus of Alexandria, On the contrition (VI); Aegyptus 38 (1958) 139-140, Basil 
of Seleucia, Homily 22, On the subsided storm (V/VI); P.Oxy. XIII 1603 John Chrysostom, De 
decollatione praecursoris et baptistae Johannis (V/VI). 

^! Morgan, “Literary Culture in Sixth-Century Egypt,” 155, who argues that the evidence 
of patristic fragments suggests a more educated and intellectual Christian readership. 
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his accession, classical texts were not altogether abandoned.” SB XII 1084 
(late V), aletter that certainly evokes a Christian context based on onomas- 
tic considerations, details how a certain Victor asked his friend Theognostos 
to return acommentary on Demosthenes by the sophist Alexander Claudius 
and some of the works of Menander the rhetor.* Likewise, school exercises 
from the fifth through seventh centuries when Egypt was thoroughly Chris- 
tian reveal that Christian youth were still learning the classics.“ 

At Oxyrhynchus specifically, the breadth and depth of classical literature 
is remarkable. Of the 8830 classical texts (in Greek) currently listed in 
the LDAB, 34% (3039) are provenanced to Oxyrhynchus.“ Among these 
roughly 3000 classical fragments, Homer was by far the most popular author 
in the first through seventh centuries as his works are attested with some 
1134 different fragments." After Homer there is a substantial drop with the 
next most popular author being Demosthenes with 136 fragments, Hesiod 
with 17 fragments, Menander with n4 fragments followed by Euripides 
with n2 fragments.** Based on the fragmentary remains it would appear 


42 Cribiore, “Higher Education in Early Byzantine Egypt,” 51; Morgan, "Literary Culture 
in Sixth-Century Egypt"; H. Maehler, "Byzantine Egypt: Urban Elites and Book Production," 
Dialogos 4 (1997): 18-136. 

43 This letter appears to have come from Hermopolis. Jerome's famous letter in which he 
is accused of being a “Ciceronian” instead of a “Christian” shows that Christians certainly 
read classical authors in late antiquity and in some cases may have even preferred them to 
Christian writings (Jerome, Ep. 22.30). Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. 8. 

44 Scott Bucking, “Christian Educational Texts from Egypt: A Preliminary Inventory,” in 
Akten Des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses, Berlin 1995, ed. Bärbel Kramer (Stutt- 
gart: B.G. Teubner, 1997), 132-138. Likewise, there is widespread evidence that classical works 
could also be quite popular among monks as their remains have been found in various 
monasteries. See James Robinson, The Pachomian Monastic Library at the Chester Beatty 
Library and the Bibliothéque Bodmer. Occasional Papers of the Institute for Antiquity and 
Christianity 19. (Claremont, CA.: Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, 1990), 5, 19-21; Kurt 
Treu, "Antike Literatur im byzantinischen Ägypten im Lichte der Papyri,” Byzantinoslavica 
47 (1986): 3-4. 

^5 For a detailed, though somewhat dated survey of the classical remains from Oxyrhyn- 
chus see Krüger, Oxyrhynchus in der Kaiserzeit, 144—260, 313-354. More recently see William 
Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2004). 

46 Fora listing of certain classical authors along with the number of extant fragments per 
century see Table 19 in the appendix. 

47 While Homer is the most popular of the known classical authors a couple of things 
need to be kept in mind. First, the popularity of Homer is undoubtedly a direct result of the 
fact that his works were popular educational texts. Consequently, his numbers are naturally 
inflated. See Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt, 17-18. Second, to give some perspective, 
it must be remembered that almost two thirds ofthe literary texts found in the rubbish heaps 
are by unknown authors. See Coles, "Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts," 9. 

48 Other popular authors at Oxyrhynchus include Aeschines, Callimachus, Isocrates, 
Plato and Thucydides. 
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that all five authors were most popular in the second and third centuries, 
after which each experienced a steady decline until the seventh century.” 
Nevertheless, given that copies of each of these authors' works were still 
being produced in the fifth through seventh centuries it is almost certain 
that at least a few Christians were among the ranks of those who were still 
reading them. 

The presence of such a vast array of literary works at Oxyrhynchus raises a 
number of interesting questions about how such books made it to Oxyrhyn- 
chus. In certain cases it would appear that such works initially made their 
way to the city via another literary centre. In these cases Alexandria would 
have been the obvious place from which many such texts would have come, 
Christian or otherwise, given its place as the book capital of the ancient 
world.*? Two non-Christian letters that aptly illustrate the movement of 
literary works from Alexandria to Oxyrhynchus are P.Oxy. VIII 1153 and 
P.Mil.Vogl. I n. In P.Oxy. VIII 1153 (late I) a father writes from Oxyrhynchus 
to his son who is spending time in Alexandria. Near the start of the letter 
he informs his son, “I received through Heraclas the boxes of books, as 
you wrote ...” (Il. 2-3, tag xiotaç [cov] tots BiBAtotç), after which he informs 
his son of the receipt of some additional items via the same individual. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing else in the letter concerning the books. One 
is therefore left to wonder what books were being sent to Oxyrhynchus and 
whether they were sent for the father, at his request, or were being sent 
home by the son in advance of his expected return.” 

In P.Mil.Vogl. I 11 (early II), this time sent from Alexandria to Oxyrhyn- 
chus, a certain Theon writes to his friend Heraclides, whom he identifies 
as a philosopher (qtAócoqoc), to inform him of some books that he will be 
sending.? Since the entire letter is devoted to the shipment of books from 
Alexandria to Oxyrhynchus it will be cited in full: 


439 The need for caution in attempting to extrapolate too much from such statistics is 
nicely set forth in Turner, The Papyrologist at Work, 44—45. 

50 Peter Parsons, “Copyists of Oxyrhynchus," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. 
A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: The Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 264; L. Casson, Libraries 
in the Ancient World (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001), 31-47; Turner, “Roman Oxy- 
rhynchus,” 92-95; Frederic Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951), 26-28. 

5! For the latter interpretation see Lewis, Life in Egypt Under Roman Rule, 60. 

52 On the dating of this letter see Krüger, Oxyrhynchus in der Kaiserzeit, 205-208. 

53 Greek text taken from Rosa Otranto, Antiche liste di libri su papiro (Rome: Edizioni di 
storia e letteratura, 2000), 24 (no. 5). 
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Oéwv ‘Hpaxreioy Eralpw 
ed npdrrei. 

Momtep EyW mágov EIOPEPOMAL OTOLÖNV TA Kenora 
xatacxevd ce BuBA (a xal udAtota vuvrelvovra 

5 mpóc TOV Blov, oŬtwç xai col wadyxeıv Try o0 puo h 
ApEAĜG Éyety AVTOV TPdS THY àvæyvwow, Od THS 
tuxobong edvypyotiag šË abtav meptytvopevys tots 
¿onovõaxóow wpehetabat. TA dE meuplevta Eotiv 
Òr AXAN cà dotetayueva. Eppwoo, Eppwunv de 

10 xoi adröc. donacaı [o ]Üç npooyxei. 


m2 (?) Eyp(don) Ev Arebavdpsia 


Bobov nepi daownoews — y'8' 
Atoyévous mpl ypov 
Atoyévous nepi imag 

15 Xpvoinnou nepi yovewy XpYyoewg 
"Avtimdtpov nepi oixetav Xprjoewg a' B' 
IIoget8ov(ou nepi tod nporpeneodan Y' 


Verso (along the fibres) 


TAP Oéwvoç 
HpaxeiAdnı qUAocópot 


Theon to his friend Heraclides, greetings. Just as I placed all of my energy to 
obtaining books that are profitable and especially relevant to life, so I think 
it is incumbent on you not to be too casual about reading them, as it is no 
ordinary benefit that accrues from them to those keen on self-improvement. 
What I have sent by Achillas is set out in the following list. Good health to 
you; I too am well. Greet all whom it may concern. 


m2 (?) Written in Alexandria. 
Boethus On Training Books 3 and 4 
Diogenes On Marriage 
Diogenes On Freedom from Pain 
Chrysippos On the Treatment of Parents 
Antipatros On the Treatment of Slaves Books 1 and 2 


Verso: From Theon to Heracleides, the Philosopher.** 


Theletter is rather remarkable as it succinctly details the movement of what 
might be considered "self-help" books among friends living in Alexandria 
and Oxyrhynchus respectively.” One of the especially interesting features 


54 Translation is adapted from Trapp, Greek and Latin Letters, 139 (no. 56). Turner, “Roman 
Oxyrhynchus,” 93, argues that the sender ofthe letter, Theon, is to be identified as the famous 
grammarian of the same name. 

55 William Johnson, "The Ancient Book," in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, ed. Roger 
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of the letter can be found in l. n where it appears that a different hand 
than the one that wrote the letter has penned “written in Alexandria." While 
this phrase appears near the valediction ofthe letter it should not be taken 
to specifically refer to the place where the letter was composed, although 
doubtless the letter was written in Alexandria. Rather, it would appear that 
it should be taken to refer to the place where the books were published (i.e. 
copied and produced). 

While both P.Oxy. VIII 1153 and P.Mil.Vogl. I 11 clearly demonstrate that 
books were moving from Alexandria to Oxyrhynchus, they raise the addi- 
tional question of why they were being purchased and sent from Alexandria. 
Perhaps the most obvious answer to such a question is that since Alexan- 
dria was the book capital not only of Egypt but of the rest of the Mediter- 
ranean world, one could procure many books there that were unobtainable 
in Oxyrhynchus. It is interesting to note that none of the works of any of 
the four authors mentioned in P.Mil.Vogl. I 11 (Boethus, Diogenes, Chrysip- 
pos and Antipatros)” have been found among the fragments at Oxyrhyn- 
chus. 

Even if certain books were making their way to Oxyrhynchus via Alexan- 
dria, there does appear to be evidence for the presence of bookshops, scrip- 
toria, and even private libraries at Oxyrhynchus.? In yet another letter writ- 
ten nearthe close ofthe second century, P.Oxy. XVIII 2192, reference is made 
to the acquisition of certain books from what appears to be the bookshops 
of Oxyrhynchus. While the body of the letter is very fragmentary, resulting 
in the loss ofthe identity ofthe writer, two postscripts are extant. In the first, 
written in a different hand than the body of the letter, a request is made for 
a book:*? 


S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 271, who notes that the books mentioned 
in this letter are “stoic self-improvement" texts. Cf. Parsons, “Copyists of Oxyrhynchus,” 
264. 

56 Krüger, Oxyrhynchus in der Kaiserzeit, 207—208; Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 91. 

57 On the possible identities of the four authors see P.Mil.Vogl. I, p. 20. 

55 However, not too much weight should be placed on arguments of this kind. All the 
authors mentioned in the letter are relatively unknown and there are literally thousands of 
unidentified literary fragments from Oxyrhynchus that could contain portions of their works 
but would be impossible to verifiably identify. 

59 Krüger, Oxyrhynchus in der Kaiserzeit, 144-213; Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 90-91; 
Frederic Kenyon, "The Library of a Greek of Oxyrhynchus,” JEA 8 (1922): 129-138. 

60 Greek transcription taken from Dirk Obbink, “Readers and Intellectuals,” in Oxyrhyn- 
chus: A City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 
284-285 (Appendix: P.Oxy. XVIII 2192 Revisited by Rosalia Hatzilambrou). 
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Yıırparous TAV xwpwt- 
Sounevav T C rom- 

30 cas por méppov. poi yàp 
"Apnoxportiov Ev tots 
TlwAiwvog adta BBA- 
otc elvan. eixdg de xal QAAouç 
ROT Eoynxevert. xal Aöywı 

35 &m'topdc TOV Ospootyópou 
TAV cpotyucàv «0c £yet. 


Make and send me copies of Hypsikrates' Topics in Comedy, books 6—7. For 
Harprocration says they are among the books of Polio. But it is likely that 
others also have them. He also has the prose epitomes of Thersagoras' On the 
Myths of Tragedy.*! 


A second postscript in a third hand is then appended to the letter and is 
perhaps the hasty reply of the recipient: 


Exeı de avTA Anuntptos ó BußAlonwAng, 
Qç anal ‘Apmoxpatiwv. éréatodacot "AatoA- 
Awviönı nepibau uot Ex TAV ELaV 

40 BıßAlov cv [à &] rep map’ adtod cion 
Le[A]ebxov 8(&] t&v xpóvov [....] à&v eb- 
pioxys ped’ Q ¿YO xéxtypar rotnco [ç ] 
po[t] mepnpov. Exovan de“! of nepi Aró- 
Šop[ov] àv od xéxtvpat tva. 


Harpocration says that Demetrius the bookseller has them. I have written 
Apollonides to send me some of my own books, which you will shortly be 
shown by Seleukos himself. If you find any beyond what I already own, make 
copies and send me them. Diodoros and his friends also have some that I do 
not have. 


The postscripts are very interesting as they present some facets of not only 
the book trade at Oxyrhynchus but also of how books relating to classical 
drama might be acquired and exchanged among a circle of literate friends. 
Since the letter was sent to Oxyrhynchus it is likely that the reference to 
“Demetrius the bookseller’ was someone who operated within the walls of 
the city and may have even worked out of a bookshop.‘ It is interesting 


81 Translations for both postscripts are adapted from Lewis, Life in Egypt Under Roman 
Rule, 60. 

62 Turner, "Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 92, who identifies Harpocration as the Alexandrian 
lexicographer. 

63 Johnson, “The Ancient Book,” 270-271. 

64 Though it seems likely that the most obvious place of Demetrius’ bookshop is Oxyrhyn- 
chus, it is also possible that it might have been located in the sender's city (Alexandria?). See 
Obbink, “Readers and Intellectuals," 283. cf. Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 3-4. 
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to note that with both postscripts the respective writers do not ask each 
other to “purchase” (dyopdlw) the works but instead ask that they have them 
made (or copied) and then sent.* This may suggest one of two possibilities, 
either that the writers were going to produce copies on their own, perhaps 
being members of a scribal circle themselves, or that they were going to 
have the bookseller make them.“ In the latter case they would have to place 
an order with the bookseller and he in turn would have a scribe copy and 
manufacture the books needed.% However, with more well read authors like 
Homer, Demosthenes, Menander or Euripides, it is likely Demetrius or any 
other book seller in Oxyrhynchus would already have copies in stock given 
their tremendous popularity. On the back of a third-century land registry 
from Oxyrhynchus, an avid reader or perhaps a book collector wrote out a 


85 Parsons, "Copyists of Oxyrhynchus,” 263, who notes that since noıoag (1. 42) and not 
nomoanevog is used it seems to imply he was going to copy the book himself. 

66 Thatthe persons mentioned in this letter could belong to a scribal coterie and therefore 
copied their own texts see E.G. Turner, "Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus,” in Akten 
des VIII. Internationalen Kongresses für Papyrologie Wien 1955, ed. Rudolf M. Rohrer (Wien: 
Verlag, 1956), 143-144. 

57 With less popular works it would not have made good business sense to have them 
made in advance given that they may not sell. Lacking the means of printing presses and 
therefore mass book production manufacturing a book in antiquity could be an expensive 
project. Besides the costs accrued from purchasing papyrus/parchment and ink, the most 
expensive part of book production was paying the scribe to copy the text. While little is 
known of scribal rates, two sources exist that offer some direction. The first is a papyrus 
(still unpublished as far as I know) from Oxyrhynchus dated to the middle of the second 
century CE that partially preserves an account concerned with a bookshop or scriptorium. 
It would appear that for copying ten thousand lines of text a scribe was paid 28 drachmas. 
See H.I. Bell, “The ‘Thyestes’ of Sophocles and an Egyptian Scriptorium,” Aegyptus 2 (1921): 
282-287. Later in 301CE when Diocletian issued his empire wide Price Edict it stipulated the 
maximum rates at which scribes could charge: "To a scribe for writing, 100 lines, 25 denarii; 
For second quality writing, 100 lines, 20 denarii; To a notary for writing a petition or legal 
document, 100 lines, 10 denarii." Edictum Diocletiani de pretiis rerum venalium, col. vii. 39— 
41. For evidence of scribal training at Oxyrhynchus see Parsons, “Copyists of Oxyrhynchus"; 
E.G. Turner, "A Writing Exercise from Oxyrhynchus," MH 13 (1956): 236—238; Turner, "Scribes 
and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus”; P.Oxy. IV 724 (1 March 155) Apprenticeship Contract of 
a Shorthand Scribe. On the prices associated with material for bookmaking (papyri and 
parchment) see Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt, 50-69; Chrysi Kotsifou, “Books and 
Book Production in the Monastic Communities of Byzantine Egypt," in The Farly Christian 
Book, ed. William E. Klingshirm and Linda Safran (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 2007), 60-63; T.C. Skeat, “Was Papyrus Regarded as ‘Cheap’ or 'Expensive' in 
the Ancient World," Aegyptus 75 (1995): 74-93. The implication was that book making was 
not generally very inexpensive. As a result, due to the popularity of the bible certain wealthy 
individuals had numerous copies made at their own expense so that they could lend or give 
them to the poor (Jerome, Ruf. 1.9). 
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list of the books that he was apparently asking someone to obtain. Among 
the books included were twenty dialogues of Plato, each listed by title, four 
works of Xenophon, and of the works of Homer, Menander, and Euripides, 
the purchaser specifically asked that “all you can find” are to be purchased.*? 

While it may be safely assumed that as with Homer, biblical books as well 
as certain other extra canonical writings in the fourth through seventh cen- 
turies progressively came to be in high demand as the city gradually became 
a thriving Christian metropolis, with the exception of P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 that 
details the exchange of "little Genesis" and "Ezra" between two women, the 
letters are mostly void of direct references to the consumption of Chris- 
tian literature.” Likewise, none of the extant letters give any overt refer- 
ences about where Christian literature was being produced/copied or who 
was undertaking such activities. Nevertheless, as was first pointed out by 
AnneMarie Luijendijk, two letters may be somewhat insightful on this front, 
but it is not so much what they say that may be particularly enlightening 
but rather the unusual material they were written on that may afford some 
clue to Christian book production in the city." PSI III 208 and PSI IX 1041, 
both of which date to the latter part of the third century and were sent by 
Bishop Sotas, are rather typical letters of recommendation. In PSI III 208 
Sotas writes to another Christian named Peter to recommend an individ- 
ual and in PSI IX 1041 Sotas writes to a Christian named Paul to recommend 
six brethren who are specifically identified as “catechumens.” Beyond the 
reference to catechumenate in PSI IX 1041, which shows that some sort of 
Christian instruction preparatory for baptism was being undertaken in the 
city, the letters are unusual because they were not written on papyrus but 
rather on parchment. 

To give some idea of the rarity with which letters were written on parch- 
ment, of the almost ooo letters provenanced to Oxyrhynchus and its envi- 
rons these are the only two.? Furthermore, of the roughly 7,500 letters cur- 


68 First Published in Medea Norsa, “Elenco di opere letterarie," Aegyptus 2 (1921): 17-20 
and then as SB XXIV 15875 (III?). Land registry on front republished as SB V 7633 (III?). 

6 ]]. 28-30, ‘Ounpov doa ebplo*(eatı); Mevavd(p)ov Q ebplo(xevat); EOpure[Šou dca ebpic%(e- 
cat). 

70 This is true of personal letters in general (outside of Oxyrhynchus) where references 
to scriptural materials are on the whole rather infrequent. For the few late allusions to the 
whole OT or NT in personal letters (non-Oxyrhynchite) see P.Ashm. inv. 3; O.CrumVC 69; 
BKU II 313 and O.Mon.Phoib. 7. 

71 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 144-151. 

72 Besides letters, there are two other documentary texts written on parchment: P.Oxy. 
VI 958 (29 Aug-27 Sept. 80 CE) Titles or ciA\vBot; P.Oxy. VI 987 (V-VI) Titles or (Avot (this 
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rently published from Egypt between the third century BCE and seventh 
century CE there are only two others written in Greek that are also written 
on parchment, making four in total.” Given the statistics it is more than just 
coincidence the same person would happen to send two letters written on 
parchment and strongly suggests there is something significant here. Since 
parchment was more expensive than papyrus it tended to only be used 
in the production of books, and ones of finer quality at that, and did not 
come to be used with much regularity in book production until the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Consequently, it was only very rarely employed for 
everyday documents.” To give some idea ofthe higher price of parchment, 
in P.Oxy. XVII 2156, a letter of Christian provenance dated to the late fourth 
or early fifth century, the sender informs the recipient of the following, 
"receive through the bearer of this letter the skin of parchments in twenty- 
five quaterniones to the value of fourteen talents of silver" (ll. 7-11, xöpıoaı 
Sick TOD Avadıdodvrög cot tato Lov TÀ ypduuara Thy dıpdepav [1] àv peuBoavav 
ev rerpadlorg ein|oo]ınevre Tius dpyuptov (taAdvtwv) tó [...]).”° By way of 


fragment simply contains "Ana Bixtwp in uncial lettering on a sheet of parchment and may 
have once served as a cover or title for a work dedicated to the Saint). 

73 P.Iand. II 12 (III/IV); SB III 7269 (V/VI). P.Dura 46 (Late IIT) is also written on parchment 
but its provenance is outside of Egypt. A search of Coptic letters on the BCD lists only one 
letter written on parchment, O.Crum VC n6. Additionally, in the Duke collection P.Duk.inv. 
5 (b) is a fragment of a Coptic letter written on parchment. This letter was written over 
a washed-out text with part of Plato's Parmenides in Greek (P.Duk. inv. 5(a)). See William 
H. Willis, “A New Fragment of Plato's Parmenides on Parchment,” GRBS 12 (1971): 548-549. 

74 A search on the LDAB reveals that at Oxyrhynchus parchment appears to have been 
used most in the fourth and fifth centuries based on a survey of extant fragments. Statistics 
for literary parchment remains at Oxyrhynchus are as follows: 1st Cent. 1; 2nd Cent. 4; 3rd 
Cent. 10; 4th Cent. 40; 5th Cent. 39; 6th Cent. 14; 7th Cent. 5. 

75 For the most part letters were written on papyrus and to a lesser extent on ostraka. 
As a general rule ostraka were used instead of papyri not so much because they were more 
cost effective, although in some instances this may have been the case, but rather because in 
certain areas papyri may have been hard to come by. It is therefore no coincidence that many 
oftheletters written on ostraka come from the Eastern Desert, a region that was fairly remote. 
For most people the use of papyrus for letter writing was not regarded as very expensive 
provided one was in a social class above that of peasants and unskilled labourers. See Bagnall 
and Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 34. 

76 Twenty-five quaterniones (of unspecified dimensions) is a rather large amount of 
parchment, as it would comprise about 100 sheets or 400 pages (sixteen pages for every quire). 
For quire numbering and book production see Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex, 55- 
63. In Bagnall's lucid treatment of this letter he notes that the price given for the parchment 
would seem to suggest that the letter was probably written sometime earlier than the late 
fourth or fifth century and argues that the price would suggest a date of between 325-330 CE. 
See Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt, 53-54. 
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comparison, a papyrus role in the middle of the fourth century could be 
bought for between three and six talents.” Therefore, the significance of 
PSIIII 208 and PSI IX 1041 is that they would suggest that already by the late 
third century Christians were producing their own codices at Oxyrhynchus 
and that these two letters were written on parchment because they were 
leftover scraps.” It is worthy of note that at about the very same time 
these letters were penned, Christian literary texts written on parchment 
also begin to appear at Oxyrhynchus.” 

Perhaps the most obvious implication here is that by at least the end 
of the third century Oxyrhynchus may have had some kind of Christian 
scriptorium.® By scriptorium it should not be supposed that already in the 
third century Oxyrhynchus had something akin to the later scriptoria of 
the Byzantine and middle ages, where monks worked regularly in “writ- 
ing rooms" in monasteries and abbeys under close supervision producing 
copies of the scriptures and other Christian writings, but that individual 
Christians under the direction of the bishop of Oxyrhynchus were produc- 
ing biblical manuscripts and other Christian texts for individual and or 
local consumption.*! On this front the evidence of P.Oxy. XVII 2070 (III) is 


77 SB XIV 11593 (= SPP XX 81) (ca. 338-341) 3 T. 2000 dr./roll; P.Panop. 19 ix (342) 6 T. 
4000 dr./roll. For other monetary comparisons see Roger S. Bagnall, Currency and Inflation 
in Fourth Century Egypt (Chico, CA.: Scholars Press, 1985), 61—72. See also Drexhage, Preise, 
Mieten/Pachten, Kosten und Löhne im römischen Ägypten, 384—389. Cf. Skeat, "Was Papyrus 
Regarded as 'Cheap' or 'Expensive' in the Ancient World"; T.C. Skeat, "Length ofthe Standard 
Papyrus-Roll and the Cost Advantage of the Codex," ZPE 45 (1982): 169-175. Chrysi Kotsifou 
argues that the cost for parchment given in P.Oxy. XVII 2156 is quite high: “... in the fourth 
century A.D. in Oxyrhynchus one could rent half a house for a year for the same price." 
Kotsifou, *Books and Book Production," 61 n. 47. 

78 On this point see Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 148-150. 

79 P.Oxy. XV 1828 Shepherd of Hermas (III); P.Oxy. VI 847 John 2:1-22 (III/IV); P.Oxy. 
XV 1783 Shepherd of Hermes (III/IV); P.Oxy. LXVI 4500 Rev 1115-38 (III/IV); PSI I 5 James 1:25- 
27 (IV); P.Oxy. VIII 1080 Rev 3:19-4:3 (IV). Even though these texts are written on parchment 
for convenience they retain the P.Oxy. identification. 

80 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 150-151, who notes, “Behind a material detail —these 
two seemingly insignificant parchment scraps [PSI III 208 and PSI IX 1041] —I behold the 
contours of a Christian scriptorium at Oxyrhynchus." 

3! Alan Mugridge, "What is a Scriptorium?” in Proceedings of the 24th Congress of Papyrol- 
ogy, Helsinki, 1-7 August, 2004, ed. Jaakko Frósén, Tiina Purola, and Erja Salmenkivi (Helsinki: 
Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 2007), 781-792; Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 78-84; 
Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church, 121; Bruce M. Metzger, The Text ofthe New Tes- 
tament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration. 2nd Ed. (New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), 14-17. See also Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in 
Early Christian Egypt, 24, who argued for a Christian scriptorium already at Oxyrhynchus 
in the late second or early third century based on wedge-shaped marks in the left margin of 
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particularly insightful. This text, which is somewhat inappropriately styled 
an “Anti-Jewish Dialogue,” is written on a papyrus roll and contains two 
columns. Though the papyrus is fairly fragmentary, enough text remains to 
show thatitappears to have preserved an unknown early Christian dialogue 
as certain passages from Psalms and Isaiah are quoted which appearto have 
been central to the Jewish-Christian debate surrounding the Messiah,? and 
one of the interlocutors in the dialogue is identified with the ambiguous 
abbreviation @.** However, one of the most interesting aspects of this dia- 
logue is that it is a rough draft; certain lines are crossed out and periodically 
text is awkwardly inserted above a given line, which demonstrates that it 
was the autograph copy. This would seem to indicate that already in the 
third century Oxyrhynchus possessed some highly educated Christians who 
were not only capable of reproducing Christian works (biblical manuscripts 
as well as patristic texts) but that they could even create their own litera- 
ture.* 

Additional epistolary evidence for the presence of Christians skilled in 
the art of writing at a fairly early date can be deduced from an additional 
letter, P.Oxy. XII 1592 (III/IV). The letter is written on papyrus and is frag- 
mentary, as both the opening and closing formulae of address are missing, 
and concerns the receipt of a letter: 


P.Oxy. III 405. This papyrus contains Irenaeus' Against Heresies 3.9.52—60, 69—72. The wedge- 
shaped marks seemingly mark a quotation of Matt 316-17. 

82 B.F. Harris, “The Use of Scripture in Some Unidentified Theological Papyri,” in Ancient 
History in a Modern University, ed. T.W. Hillard, et al. (Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerd- 
mans, 1998), 231. Harris notes, “P.Oxy. 2070 appears to be a part of a dialogue between a 
Christian and a Jew, with which Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Tryphon the Jew may be com- 
pared. It is notable for the citation of two messianic Psalms used elsewhere in the patristic 
writers, Psalm 18 (a passage found in 2Samuel 22) and Psalm 22, speaking of the final res- 
cue and vindication of the Messiah. A passage in Isaiah 29 speaking of Jewish unbelief is 
the same as the one attributed to Jesus in his confrontation with the Pharisees in Matthew 
15." 

83 The editor of P.Oxy. XVII 2070 thought this could be an abbreviation for "Pharisee" 
(dapicotoc). However, it could just as easily be "friend" (qoc). 

84 The fact that this dialogue was the autograph copy led C.H. Roberts to suppose that 
already in the third century Oxyrhynchus was something of a “Christian intellectual centre." 
Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 24 n. 5. Cf. Epp, "The 
New Testament Papyri at Oxyrhynchus,” 62. 

85 Foranimage ofthis papyrus see Plate o. Orthographic errors have not been reproduced 
but have been corrected in the transcription. Greek text taken from Naldini, I! cristianesimo 
in Egitto, 159-160 (no. 31). This letter is also reproduced in: Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's 
Letters (ACLS Humanities E-Book), A 14.13 (no. 90); Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 75; 
Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, 132 (no. 14). On restoration of. 8 see BL 7.140. 
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yat ]pstv. ede- 
Ea[u]nv cov zà ypdppo- 
Ta, x(opt)é pov T(ATE)p, xal rt&vu £- 
peyarvveny xai jyaMeia- 
5 Ga öter Tol0ÜTog pov n(at) hp 
THY pvýuyy moreitan. orat 
yàp SeEauévy tò iepóv cov 
[npóocwnov npocex]óvnoa ... 
... greetings. I received your letter, my lord father, and I am extremely ecstatic 


and I rejoiced exceedingly because so great a one as my father makes remem- 
brance of me. For having received it I venerated your sacred countenance ... 


While there is nothing exceptional about the content of the letter, except 
perhaps that it appears to have been written by a woman as is evidenced by 
the presence of the feminine particle 5<Eapévy in 1. 7, the hand of the letter 
is remarkable for its literary character. The letters are exceptionally clear 
and extremely well formed, lines are straight with uniform spacing, spacing 
between letters is generous and not crowded, and the left margin, although 
frayed, appears to have been straight. Concerning the paleography of this 
letter Bagnall and Cribiore have pointed out that the hand is written, “in 
an uncial script more reminiscent of literary manuscripts than of letters ... 
This appears to be the hand ofa professional scribe accustomed to copying 
texts.”*° If the female sender of the letter is the actual author then this letter 
could be used as evidence for a Christian female scribe at Oxyrhynchus.* 
One the other hand, there is also the distinct possibility that the letter was 
simply penned by a scribe given the regularity and the exceptional "literary" 
character of the writing. 


36 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters (ACLS Humanities E-Book), A 14.13 cf. Luijendijk, 
Greetings in the Lord, 77-78, who similarly notes the “professional” character of the hand. 

87 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 78, who calls to mind Eusebius' statement that Origen 
periodically employed, “girls trained for beautiful writing" (xópoug ent tò xaMıypagelv Nawnue- 
vais) to copy texts and perform other literary duties (Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.23.2). For evidence 
of female scribes in early Christianity see Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 41-52 (Chapter 
2: "'Girls Trained for Beautiful Writing: Female Scribes in Roman Antiquity and Early Chris- 
tianity"); Kotsifou, "Books and Book Production," 58-59. However, Haines-Eitzen does not 
cite this letter. 

88 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 6-8, who argue that excep- 
tionally regular hands usually suggest the presence of a scribe. Only one other letter of fairly 
early date, P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 (IV), may be noted for the rather "literary" character of its hand. 
See Harrop, “A Christian Letter of Commendation,” 132, 137 (= P.Oxy. XXXI 2603). However, as 
noted previously, the Christian character of this letter has been disputed. See also Luijendijk, 
Greetings in the Lord, 777 n. 72, who remarks that P.Oxy. LVI 3858 (IV) is written with a rather 
exceptional hand. 
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The presence of such a wide array of Christian texts combined with the doc- 
umentary and especially epistolary evidence suggests that by the middle of 
the third century certain Oxyrhynchites were copying and even producing 
their own Christian literature, which presupposes that at least a few Chris- 
tians in the city and surrounding area were quite learned. It would also 
seem to presuppose that there were other literate Christians reading these 
texts given that multiple copies are widely attested. Such evidence there- 
fore raises the questions of how such literacy was acquired by Christians at 
Oxyrhynchus and how immersed they were in scriptural learning. While the 
people behind these texts are largely unknown, there is enough circumstan- 
tial evidence from the city and its environs, as well as from other sources, to 
make some general hypotheses about these two interrelated questions.®° 

Assessing literacy in antiquity is a particularly thorny problem. Not only 
do we lack the kind of data necessary to form definite conclusions about 
rates of literacy in any given society but even the notion of "literacy" itself 
can be problematic given that it is a fairly nebulous term and can have a 
wide range of meanings.” Used on its own without any specific definition 
the term can encompass the abilities of reading and writing generally and 
makes no inherent distinction between the wide spectrum of literary abil- 
ities that fall under these two abilities and that range from full literacy, to 
semi literacy, to functional literacy to basic alphabetism.*! Furthermore, the 
term is periodically overlaid with modern assumptions about what literacy 
ought to constitute. From a modern perspective it is typically defined as the 
ability to both read and write and today it is virtually inconceivable to sup- 
pose that one could write but not read or read but not necessarily write. 
However, in the ancient context it is becoming more apparent that some 
distinction did exist between the two and that someone who possessed the 
skills necessary to read could not necessarily write.” 


89 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 246—260. 

99 The most detailed study to date of ancient literacy is William Harris, Ancient Literacy 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1989). Harris combined literary, inscriptional, 
and papyrological evidence with modern anthropological and sociological studies to demon- 
strate that the necessary preconditions for mass literacy were not present in ancient society 
and that even in the most ideal circumstances (i.e. classical Athens) no more than 10-15 % of 
the population was literate. 

9! On the problem of establishing appropriate categories for "literacy" in antiquity see 
William Harris, Ancient Literacy, 3-24. See also Kaster, Guardians of Language, 35-44. 

92 On the other hand, it is extremely unlikely that someone who possessed the skills nec- 
essary to write could not have possessed the comparable ability to read. On the distinction 
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An interesting text that highlights some of the problems just discussed 
and that concerns a Christian from the Oxyrhynchite is P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673 
(5 Feb 3o4). This text concerns the declaration of church property from the 
village of Chysis near Oxyrhynchus.? This declaration, which survives in 
three copies, can clearly be interpreted in light of the first edict of the 
"Great Persecution" instituted by Diocletian in which Christian churches 
and scriptures were ordered to be destroyed.” In this text a certain “Aurelius 
Ammonius son of Copreus"5 who is identified as the "lector (&varyvwatns) of 
the former church" declares to certain officials that the former church had 
neither gold, silver, money nor any other valuable items except a “bronze 
vessel" (yax [v] ünv)” that had already been handed over to the logistes 


between reading and writing in antiquity see Alan Millard, Reading and Writing in the Time 
of Jesus. The Biblical Seminar 69, reprint, 2000 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press Ltd., 2001), 
154-184 (Chp. 6: Who Read and Who Wrote); Robin Lane Fox, "Literacy and Power in Early 
Christianity," in Literacy and Power in the Ancient World, ed. Alan K. Bowman and Greg Woolf 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 129. 

93 Chysis was located in the Upper Toparchy on the western bank of the Bahr Yüsuf 
at an approximate distance of some 20-30km south of Oxyrhynchus. On its location and 
significance see Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 364-366, who notes that land in its vicinity 
(but not the village itself) was sometimes subsumed under the Pasko Toparchy of the 
Hermopolite nome (cf. C.Pap.Gr. II App. 1, P.Oxy. 1724, 2673). Also, that at some point in the 
fourth century the village belonged to the Hermopolite nome (P.Lips. 99) for administrative 
purposes, but it probably reverted to the territory of Oxyrhynchus by the sixth century (cf. 
P.Oxy. 2032). See also Pruneti, I centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite, 219. 

94 All copies of the text were found tied together. It is therefore possible that they were 
submitted from the village of Chysis in this form but that when they arrived in Oxyrhynchus 
they were never separated and sent out to their appropriate destinations. Each copy of the 
declaration is written by a different scribe, although the subscription at the bottom of each 
copy is written in the same hand. Another declaration of church property that also survives is 
P.Harr. II 208 (o Feb 304). It is fragmentary but the extant parts show that it is almost identical 
in form and composition to P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673. While P.Harr. II 208 is unprovenanced it is 
likely that it too may have come from Oxyrhynchus. See Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 191- 
195. On the existence of multiple copies of official documents see B. Nielson, "A Catalogue of 
Duplicate Papyri," ZPE 129 (1999): 187-214. 

95 On 24 February 303 Diocletian promulgated an edict that stipulated that churches 
throughout the empire were to be destroyed and the sacred books belonging to Christians 
were to be burned (Eusebius Hist. eccl. 8.2.4-5; Mart. Pal. 3.1; Lactantius Mort. 11.8). The 
prefect of Egypt who carried out these orders was Clodius Culcianus who is mentioned in 
both P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673.25-26 and P.Harr. II 208.5. 

96 Another "Aurelius Ammonius son of Copreus," who is doubtless the same person, 
appears in another document (P.Oxy. XLV 3257.4 [10 Nov 318]) from a village near Chysis 
(Ision Panga) in the Upper Toparchy fourteen years later. See Luijendijk, Greetings in the 
Lord, 197 n. 25. It should also be pointed out that P.Oxy. XLV 3257 belongs to the archive of 
Leonides, of which P.Oxy. II 209 (Rom 1:1-7) also belongs, making it somewhat likely that 
Leonides was perhaps a Christian. 

?7 In the editio princeps the editor, John Rea, initially read the word nvAyv in copy A of the 
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for transport to Alexandria. At the end ofthe document where the subscrip- 
tion is in a different hand it reads, “I, Aurelius Ammonius, swore the oath 
as aforesaid. I, Aurelius Serenus, wrote on his behalf because he does not 
know letters (ll. 35-36, 'AupnAuos "Aunwvios dpooa tov dpxov wg (mpdxettott): 
Adbp(nAtos) Xepf]voc Eypa(pa) (ee) adtod uh el(Sdtos) ypa(unata)). Were it 
not for the fact that Ammonius had specifically been identified as a “lec- 
tor” of the church the illiteracy formula at the end of the document would 
not be that unusual given that such formulae were fairly common in official 
documents.’ 

The obvious problem posed by an illiterate reader has caught the atten- 
tion of numerous commentators, all of which have offered various solutions 
inan attempt to remove the discrepancy. The editor proposed that the most 
likely scenario was that the church services in Chysis were in Coptic and that 
the lector therefore knew Coptic but not Greek.” Subsequently, many have 
followed this solution. Ewa Wipszycka has taken yet another view and 
argued that he did know Greek but feigned illiteracy as an act of protest and 
instead had someone sign on his behalf"! More recently Robin Lane Fox 
has advanced yet another position and has argued that while Ammonius 
could read he could not write and thus uses the text to highlight the stark 


text even though in copies B and C ünv was clearly visible. In a later article he changed the 
reading to ÜAy». See John Rea, “P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673: HöAyv to “YAyv!” ZPE 35 (1979): 128. 

98 On the use of illiteracy formulae see Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 124-127; 
Youtie, “Because They Do not Know Letters’”; Youtie, ATPPAMMATOX: An Aspect of Greek 
Society in Egypt”; Youtie, “Boadéws Tpapwv: Between Literacy and Illiteracy”. 

99 P.Oxy. XXXIII, p. 108 n. 34. 

100 Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 154; Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early 
Church, 3-4; Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 65; 
Youtie, ATPAMMATO?: An Aspect of Greek Society in Egypt,” 163. Cf. Malcolm Choat and 
Rachel Yuen-Collingridge, "A Church with No Books and a Reader Who Cannot Write: The 
Strange Case of P.Oxy. 33.2673,” BASP 46 (2009): 125-126, who note that “in the early fourth 
century, the road to education in Coptic still passed through Greek: Ammonius would not 
have learnt the former independently of the latter."; Raffaella Cribiore, “Greek and Coptic 
Education in Late Antique Egypt," in Ägypten und Nubien in spätantiker und christlicher 
Zeit. Akten des 6. Internationalen Koptologenkongresses, Münster, 20.-26. Juli 1996, ed. Stephen 
Emmel, Martin Krause, Siegfried G. Richter, and Sofia Schaten (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1999), 
2.279-286. 

101 Ewa Wipszycka, "Un lecteur qui ne sait pas écrire ou un chrétien ou un qui ne veut 
pas se souiller? (P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673)," ZPE 50 (1983): 17-121. Cf. Malcolm Choat and Rachel 
Yuen-Collingridge, "The Strange Case of P.Oxy. 33.2673,” 122-125; Luijendijk, Greetings in the 
Lord, 202-203. Notwithstanding the originality of Wipszycka's arguments I am not entirely 
convinced. If the scribe did know Ammonius was feigning illiteracy he could have written 
something like où BeBovAytat dnoypanaı ("he/she refused to subscribe”) at the bottom of the 
document, as appears in P.Oxy. XVIII 2187.36 (304) (Petition to the logistes). 
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distinction in antiquity between the ability to read and the accompanying 
ability to write.! Yet, despite the numerous attempts to explain away the 
apparent contradiction of an illiterate lector, perhaps the most likely sce- 
nario is to take the text as it stands without any extended explanation and 
to accept that an illiterate reader is a genuine possibility. While the pri- 
mary responsibility ofa lector was to provide the congregation with selected 
scriptural readings during the course of the liturgy at Sunday mass,!% given 
that the liturgy contained a limited number of scriptural readings combined 
with the fact that it was periodically cantillated, someone with minimal 
reading skills might be able to function in a limited capacity as a lector pro- 
vided that the passages could be memorised.'^* 

Whatever Ammonius’ precise literary abilities may have been, whether 
he was basically illiterate and only possessed a slight degree of alphabetism 
or whether he was fully literate but simply refused to sign the declaration on 
principle, P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673 certainly gives pause to any straightforward 
assessment of Christian literacy in the Oxyrhynchite. Likewise, it should 
also serve to guard against general claims that Christians were necessarily 
more literate than non-Christians (at Oxyrhynchus or elsewhere) since the 
church, with its stress on the “word of God,” actively promoted general 
literacy among its adherents as Harnack once argued: 


102 Fox, "Literacy and Power in Early Christianity," 144. While noting the disparity in the 
ability to read and write, Raffaella Cribiore argues (contra Fox) that it is highly unlikely that 
someone with good reading skills could not write at all or even sign their own name when 
necessity required. See Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 155— 
156. 

103 G.W. Clarke, “An Illiterate Lector?" ZPE 57 (1984): 103-104, who marshals evidence for 
the existence of lectors who could almost certainly not read since they were only five years 
old (Epitaphs: CIL XI 1709 and CIL VIII 453). Clarke also gives an example from the letters 
of Cyprian of a confessor by the name of Aurelius who did not know letters but was made a 
lector owing to his unyielding faith (Cyprian, Ep. 27.1; 38.2). 

104 Ewa Wipszycka, "Les ordres mineurs dans l'Église d'Égypte du IV® au VIII? siècle,” in 
Études sur le Christianisme dans l'Égypte de l'Antiquité Tardive (Roma: Institutum Patristicum 
Augustinianum, 1996), 238-248; J.G. Davies, “Deacons, Deaconesses and the Minor Orders in 
the Patristic Period," JEH 14 (1963): 10-14. See also Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 284—285; 
Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex, 84-85. 

105 Malcolm Choat and Rachel Yuen-Collingridge, "The Strange Case of P.Oxy. 33.2673," 
127-130; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 256—257 n. 142. Additionally, a church might have 
many lectors who shared the responsibility of providing the readings from the liturgy making 
such a task easier for someone who was unlettered since it would require less memorisation. 
Ina letter dated to the year 251 CE Cornelius the bishop of Rome reveals that his congregation 
had a number of individuals who held the office of lector at the same time (Eusebius, Hist. 
eccl. 6.43.11). 
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The church was compelled to lay stress upon Bible reading because, accord- 
ing to her doctrine, souls could be lost through want ofknowledge, and so she 
became the great elementary school-mistress of the Greeks and Romans.!% 


In order therefore to render some assessment of the level of Christian 
literacy at Oxyrhynchus that is not overly simplified norlopsided this survey 
will first proceed by framing this investigation with what can be known 
generally about education at Oxyrhynchus. 

The papyrological remains from Oxyrhynchus do not present one com- 
prehensive picture ofthe educational opportunites and activities offered in 
the city but rather a series of distinct snapshots that concern various educa- 
tional processes as the remains of the city have produced scattered school 
exercises, discarded notebooks, portions of textbooks, and miscellaneous 
references to teachers, pupils, and even a few schools.!” Traditionally, a 
somewhat artificial tripartite division of ancient education has been recog- 
nised as consisting of primary, grammatical, and rhetorical education. Yet, 
notwithstanding these apparent divisions in education, which may seem to 
imply some sort of standardisation, there was no prescribed pattern for edu- 
cation and no single curriculum. For the most part teachers were relatively 
free to teach as they saw fit provided they met their students' academic 
needs and satisfied the parents of their students who paid their wages.!® 


106 Adolf Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early Church, trans. J.R. Wilkinson (New York: 
G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1912), 85. Harnack's rather extreme position that the church somehow 
promoted widespread literacy has been recently attacked by Harris. See William Harris, 
Ancient Literacy, 285-322. However, in his attack Harris seems to go too far and underplays 
any significance the church may have had in fostering any degree of literacy among its 
members. For a more balanced view of Christian literacy see Ewa Wipszycka, "Le degré 
d'alphabétisation en Égypte byzantine,” in Études sur Le Christianisme dans L'Égypte de 
L'Antique Tardive (Roma: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 1996), 107-126. See also 
Ewa Wipszycka, “Encore sur la question de la literacy aprés l'étude de W.V. Harris," in 
Études sur Le Christianisme dans L'Égypte de L'Antique Tardive (Roma: Institutum Patristicum 
Augustinianum, 1996), 127-136. 

107 The best treatment of education in Greek and Roman Egypt can be found in Cribiore, 
Gymnastics of the Mind; Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
For more recent work on particular aspects of education in Egypt see also Cribiore, "Higher 
Education in Early Byzantine Egypt”; Raffaella Cribiore, "The Schools," in Oxyrhynchus: A City 
and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al. (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 287-295; 
Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 137-158 (Chap. IX). For a more general view of education 
in the Greek and Roman world see Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and 
Roman Worlds (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998); H.L. Marrou, A History of 
Education in Antiquity, trans. George Lamb (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956). 

108 While very little is known about the wages various teachers received for their services, 
Diocletian's Edict of Maximum Prices for the year 301 is helpful. It stipulates that a pedagogue 
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While the home was probably the place where children were first intro- 
duced to the tenets of a basic education, becoming familiar with the alpha- 
bet orsome basic principals ofnumeracy, such schooling would have largely 
depended on the education of the parents and is difficult to demonstrate 
given a paucity of sources. For more well-to-do persons the education of 
their children was usually first entrusted to the services of a pedagogue (naı- 
Saywyös). Pedagogues, who were typically slaves, tended to function as male 
nannies and provided the child with whom they were entrusted the begin- 
ning rudiments of their education.'? Not only were they responsible for 
providing the child with an educational foundation but they were also usu- 
ally required to oversee the development of their deportment and conduct 
and might remain by their side well into their adolescent years.!!° 

When a child was old enough they might begin to undertake formal 
education at an elementary institution. Yet it needs to be kept in mind 
that ancient schools often lacked a formal setting as teachers could render 
instruction in a school classroom but just as often gave lessons in their own 
home, at the home ofthe student, or even outdoors.!"! Likewise, it also needs 
to be kept in mind that such education was not a right but rather a privi- 
lege; consequently there was no set age at which a student might begin to 
undertake an elementary education and sometimes it was not until some- 
one was a youth that they began to receive the benefits of an elementary 
education.'? The primary purpose of a basic education, such that one might 
receive in an elementary school, was to attain some degree of functional 
literacy that could serve the practical needs of the individual so that they 
might be able to function in a literate society.!? Accordingly, much of the 
curriculum was preoccupied with imparting the skills necessary to recog- 
nise letters, syllables, words and then sentences, and mainly consisted of 


should receive 50 denarii per child per month, the "teacher on the ground" also 5o, the 
teacher of arithmetic 75, the teacher of shorthand 75, the grammarian 200, and the rhetor 
250 (Edictum Diocletiani de pretiis rerum venalium, col. vii. 65—71). 

109 While pedagogues were overwhelmingly male, there is evidence of at least one female 
pedagogue in Oxyrhynchus in the first or second century (P.Oxy. L 3555 [I-II]). On this text 
see Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 47, 87. 

119 To date three pedagogues have been attested in the city: P.Oxy. L 3555 (I-II); P.Oxy. 
VI 930 (II/III); PSI VII 809 (IV/V). 

111 Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 21-34. 

112 P Oxy. XXII 2345.2 (25 Jun 224). In this text, which concerns application for admittance 
into the gymnasium, the applicant who is fourteen reports that he is in the process of 
“learning letters” (ypaunata pavedvwv). On the meaning of the phrase “learning letters" see 
Cribiore, “The Schools,” 292. 

113 Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 160-184. 
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simply copying and recopying of texts in an effort to develop basic writing 
and reading skills. In total three elementary schools are attested in the 
city between the early fourth and early seventh century. The two contem- 
poraneous elementary school teachers (ypappatodisdoxadot) that appear at 
the start of the fourth century are a teacher by the name of Sarapion, and 
another by the name of Dionysius who was reported to have operated a 
school (818acxoAstov) under the western stoa in the city. 5 Jumping ahead 
three centuries to the beginning of the seventh century one other elemen- 
tary teacher is attested working in the “southern school" (votwov oxoAsiov) 
of the city.!'? 

For secondary education, grammar and rhetoric, no specific references to 
any school are attested in the extant papyri from the city.!* However, there 
is one very interesting reference to a grammarian (ypappatıxóç), tradition- 
ally a teacher of the intermediate stage of education who taught students 
the finer points of grammar (accidence and syntax) and introduced them 
to proper literature. In P.Oxy. XLVII 3366 (= P.Coll. Youtie II 66), a draft of a 
petition from 253-260 CE, a grammarian who identifies himself as “Lollianos 
also called Homoios public grammarian of the city of the Oxyrhynchites” 
(Il, 5-6, AoA[A]tavod tod x[a]i `Ouot[o ]u Sypoctov [yp ]appatixod ths "OEvpvy- 
XEltTav nóAeoc) appeals directly to the emperors Valerian and Gallienus to 
complain that the city has not fully paid his salary.” In the petition he states 
that while his annual municipal salary is 2000 drachmae, paid in kind, the 


114 The following elementary school exercises listed chronologically and provenanced to 
Oxyrhynchus are referenced according to the number scheme employed in the appendix 
of Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 175-284. #131 Writing 
Exercise (T); #106 Lists of Words (II); #186 Short Passage Writing Exercise (II); #132 Writing 
exercise (I-III); #184 Short Passage (I-III); #185 Short Passage Writing Exercise (maxim) (I- 
III); #207 Short Passage Writing Exercise (II-III); #207 Short Passage Writing Exercise (II-III); 
#210 Short Passage Writing Exercise (8 March 243); #208 Short Passage Writing Exercies (III); 
#82 Syllabary (IV-V); #63 Alphabet (VI?). 

115 P.Oxy. XXIV 2421.48 (ca. 312-323). In this text it reports that Sarapion received some 
wheat and barley as compensation for certain unknown services (teaching?). 

116 P.Oxy. LXIV 4441.4.18-20 (315/16) Reports to the logistes. 

117 P.Oxy. LVIII 3952.11, 55-57 (before 29 Aug 610). Raffaella Cribiore has noted that this 
geographic reference presupposes that there was at least one other elementary school that 
was located in a different part of the city. See Cribiore, "The Schools," 289. 

118 Cribiore, "The Schools," 291. 

119 Given the unusualness ofthe petition, in that Lollianus petitions the emperors directly 
and appears to have skipped all the intermediary levels of government, Dirk Obbink has 
raised the possibility the petition may have merely been a rhetorical exercise. See Obbink, 
"Readers and Intellectuals,” 277-278. On this petition see also Peter Parsons, "The Grammar- 
ian's Complaint," in Collectanea Papyrologica: Texts Published in Honour of H.C. Youtie, ed. 
A.E. Hanson (Bonn: Habelt, 1976), 410-446. 
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payments from the city have been erratic and so he requests the use of a 
piece of public land that contains a certain orchard in order to supplement 
his income. Besides the rather peculiar nature of the petition the reference 
to a “public grammarian" (ðypocioç ypaupatıxóç) is interesting as there is no 
other attestation of this office.! Some have therefore speculated that per- 
haps Oxyrhynchus was a rather exceptional city in this respect and that it 
focused heavily on educating its youth.'?! 

Besides the lone reference to a grammarian there is also evidence in the 
city of other teachers of intermediate education.’ Passing references are 
periodically made to "teachers" (818&oxo00)'? and on a couple of occasions 
reference is even made to various xadyyyyrai who appear to have worked 
as tutors." Likewise, Oxyrhynchus possessed a massive Gymnasium where 
local youth might apply for entrance at the age of fourteen. Upon accep- 
tance such youth could enjoy the benefits of athletic training and participa- 
tion in various intellectual activities as the Gymnasium was the location of 
various lectures, literary contests, and may have even possessed a library for 
educational purposes."5 

The final stage of education was rhetoric and given that is was the last 
formalstage ofan ancient education very few people in society ever reached 
this level.” One of the primary purposes of a rhetorical education was to 


120 William Harris, Ancient Literacy, 245. However, in ll. 12-14 Lollianus seems to imply 
that the office was not that exceptional since he reminds the emperors that their ancestors 
had appointed a number of “public grammarians" to various cities and had ordered that 
municipal salaries were to be given them. 

121 Eldon Epp, "The Codex and Literacy in Early Christianity and at Oxyrhynchus: Issues 
Raised by Harry Y. Gamble's Books and Readers in the Early Church,” Critical Review of Books 
of Religion 10 (1997): 30. 

12 The following grammar school exercises listed chronologically and provenanced to 
Oxyrhynchus are referenced according to the number scheme employed in the appendix of 
Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 175—284. #255 Long Passage 
Writing Exercise (I); #259 Long Passage Writing Exercise (I); #335 Scholia Minora (I-II); #284 
Long Passage Writing Exercise (II-III); #336 Scholia Minora (III); #350 Compositions, Para- 
phrases, Summaries (III); #363 Grammar (III); #302 Long Passage Writing Exercise (Early IV); 
#341 Scholia Minora (IV); #373 Grammar (V-VI). 

123 p.Oxy. XXXI 2595 (III); P.Oxy. XXIV 2425 (III/IV). 

124 P.Oxy. LV 3808.7 (Late I-Early II); P.Oxy. VI 930.6, 20 (II-III). On the translation of the 
term xa&yyytat as "tutors" see Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 140. 

125 Krüger, Oxyrhynchus in der Kaiserzeit, 153. However, Parsons has noted that while it has 
often been supposed that a library was attached to the gymnasium at Oxyrhynchus there is 
no absolute proof of this. See Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 150. 

126 Asageneralrule women were usually excluded from rhetorical education. See Cribiore, 
"The Schools,” 290; Joan M. Peterson, "The Education of Girls in Fourth-Century Rome,” in 
The Church and Childhood, ed. Diana Wood (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1994), 37. 
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train the student, who was by this time typically well into their teenage 
years, in the art of literary composition and moved from “preliminary exer- 
cises” (npoyuuvaopara) to complete discourses (peàetai).?” As a natural 
corollary to such rhetorical exercises students at this stage of education 
were also often trained in oratorial delivery of such compositions so that 
they might develop the skills necessary for future careers in administration 
or law. 

Direct evidence for rhetorical education at Oxyrhynchus is rather mea- 
gre as there are no specific references to any schools and there is some 
evidence that students who sought such an education might periodically 
have travelled to Alexandria to obtain it.” While there are attestations of 
“rhetors” (pyropot) in the papyri from Oxyrhynchus, the term commonly 
used for the teacher of this advanced stage of education, it was also used to 
designate lawyers and legal advocates. Therefore, in most cases it is not par- 
ticularly helpful for determining the presence of a rhetorical school since 
it is often difficult to determine which connotation of the term is being 
implied.? Another teacher who typically taught at the rhetorical level of 
education was the “sophist” (co@taty¢) who may be distinguished from the 
rhetor by virtue of the fact that they typically exposed the student directly 
to rhetorical exercises whereas the rhetor merely taught the theory behind 
such exercises.!°° To date only one such teacher has been attested in the 
city, a sophist by the name of John who appears in a sixth-century docu- 
ment. Yet, notwithstanding the rather meagre evidence for teachers of 
rhetoric at Oxyrhynchus, Raffaella Cribiore has argued the city did possess 
such teachers and that a rhetorical education could have been pursued in 
the city: 


There is no doubt, in my opinion, that Oxyrhynchus did offer rhetorical 
instruction since exercises at various levels of rhetorical education were 
found there. Even though we are not acquainted with specific teachers of 


127 Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 56-57, 220-244. 

128 For two letters that evidence movement from Oxyrhynchus to Alexandria for purposes 
of higher education see P.Oxy. XVIII 2190 (c. 100) (= SB XXII 15708) and P.Oxy. X 1296 (III). 
For a detailed treatment of P.Oxy. XVIII 2190 see John Rea, "A Student's Letter to His Father: 
P.Oxy. XVIII 2190 Revised,” ZPE 99 (1993): 75-88. 

129 In every text in which the term pytwpe occurs at Oxyrhynchus it seems to presup- 
pose a legal context suggesting that the terms refer to a legal advocate and not to an 
advanced teacher/professor. See P.Oxy. XXII 2340.3, 14(= SB XIX 11976) (late I/early II); P.Oxy. 
XVII 2111.13, 21 (ca. 135); P.Oxy. IV 707 v. 12 (135-138); P.Oxy. L 3562.4 (178-179); P.Oxy. II 237 
vii.25, 31, viii 19 (27 Jun 186); P.Oxy. VI 899.21 (29 Aug 200); P.Oxy. XLI 2955.2, 12 (6 Apr 218). 

139 Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 57. 

131 P.Oxy. XVI 2020.39 (ca. 567-588). 
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rhetoric or with schools of permanent and lasting character, rhetorical teach- 
ing could atleast have been tendered by instructors who were attracted by the 
wealth and culture of the city and resided there at least for limited periods.!?? 


Within this matrix of learning and education it may be wondered just 
where many of the Christians who lived at Oxyrhynchus and its immediate 
environs were situated. Traditionally, scholarship has been inclined to the 
view that the early Christians, at least those ofthe pre-Constantinian period, 
were predominantly drawn from the lowest and most illiterate ranks of 
society.'*? However, many studies have come to challenge the view that the 
early Christians where statistically over-represented or necessarily drawn 
from the most illiterate segments of society and have instead emphasised 
that as a whole Christianity seems to have been represented by a balanced 
cross-section of society.'** Looking at the evidence from Oxyrhynchus such 
a question is difficult to gauge and at the very least must be considered from 
a number of different angles. 

Certainly in the pre-Constantinian period the evidence from Oxyrhyn- 
chus could suggest that Christians were not among the most literate ranks 
of the city as no Christian is explicitly attested as a high official or even 


132 Cribiore, "The Schools," 294, who cites the following texts as evidence: P.Oxy. II 216 
(I) Speech by an Athenian orator on Alexander; P.Oxy. III 410 (IT) Treatise on Oratory; 
P.Oxy. XVII 2086R (II) Comedy Commentary; P.Oxy. III 444 (II) Oratory of Philippus; P.Oxy. 
XV 1799 (II) Oratory on Demosthenes and Chaeroneia; P.Oxy. VI 858 (II/IIT) Speech against 
Demosthenes; P.Oxy. LIII 3708 (II/III) Treatise on Rhetoric; P.Oxy. XVII 2086V (III) Rhetorical 
Treatise; P.Oxy. XXIV 2400 (IIT) List of Subjects for Declamations on Euripides and Alexander; 
P.Oxy. XLV 3235 (III) Rhetorical Exercise in the Persona of Demosthenes; P.Oxy. XLV 3236 
(III) Rhetorical Exercise in the Persona of Demosthenes; P.Oxy. LIII 3705 (III) Periciromene 
with Musical Notation; P.Oxy. XLII 3002 (IV) Ethopoea based on Iliad 1.207-214. 

133 Adolf G. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by 
Recently Discovered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World, trans. Lionel R.M. Strachan (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1927), 465-466; liro Kajanto, Onomastic Studies in the Early Christian 
Inscriptions of Rome and Carthage (Helsinki: Helsingfors, 1963), 6-9; John Gager, Kingdom 
and Community: The Social World of Early Christianity (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1975), 
96-108. This view has been strongly influenced by either the caricatures of anti-Christian 
writers such as Celsus who repeatedly alleges that Christians were by and large made up 
of the most “unlearned” (&maisevtoc) people or from select quotations from certain patristic 
authors who openly acknowledged that many of those who were drawn to Christianity lacked 
much “worldly” education (Origen, Cels. 3.44, 55; Aelius Aristides, Or. 46; Minucius Felix, Oct. 
36; Tert. Prax. 3. For NT see Matt 11:25; Acts 4:13; 1 Cor 1:26-28). 

134 Stark, Cities of God, 8-9; Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of 
the Apostle Paul (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 51-73; Abraham J. Malherbe, Social 
Aspects of Early Christianity, reprint, 1977 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983); E.A. Judge, The 
Social Pattern of the Christian Groups in the First Century. Some Prolegomena to the Study of 
New Testament Ideas of Social Obligation (London: The Tyndale Press, 1960). 
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as a member of the bouletic class.?* Whereas in the post-Constantinian 
period a number of high officials and members ofthe aristocracy are Chris- 
tians.'?* While this demographic shift could suggest that the church expe- 
rienced an influx of highly literate people after the beginning of the fourth 
century, which it doubtless did owing to the political and economic advan- 
tages Christianity progressively offered such people, it does not necessarily 
preclude the possibility that such people were either not Christians or not 
attracted to Christianity prior to this time. It needs to be kept in mind that 
a possible reason for the absence of such people at Oxyrhynchus in the pre- 
Constantinian period could have been the result of official policy where 
Christians were excluded from such administrative positions and at times it 
was potentially very dangerous to be a well-known Christian. Furthermore, 
if the Constantinian revolution brought in a rapid influx of persons of high 
literacy into the church, owing to its mass growth in the early fourth cen- 
tury then it would have also brought in many more illiterates so that the 
overall literary constituency of the church may have remained unchanged 
or potentially could have even diminished. 37 

Looking for specific evidence of Christian learning at Oxyrhynchus, at 
least in the form of school exercises, the earliest direct evidence appears 
to be P.Oxy. II 209 (Early IV) (= P”) where someone has copied out the 
first seven verses of Romans." That this text appears to have been a school 


135 The presupposition being that such an official would necessarily have been quite 
literate. On elites in third-century Oxyrhynchus see Alan K. Bowman, “Aurelius Horion and 
the Calpurnii: Elite Families in Third-Century Oxyrhynchus,” in Essays and Texts in Honor 
of J. David Thomas, ed. Traianos Gagos and Roger S. Bagnall (Oakville, Conn.: American 
Society of Papyrologists, 2001), 11217. In P.Oxy. XXXIII 2665 (305-306?), a report of property 
registrars that is likely connected to one ofthe edicts issued during the Great Persecution in 
which Christian property was being confiscated, one well-known or prominent Christian by 
the name of Paul is attested. See Willy Clarysse, "The Coptic Martyr Cult," in Martyrium in 
Multidisciplinary Perspective, ed. M. Lamberigts and P. van Deun (Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, 1995), 380, who notes, "The fact that no patronymic or description is given implies that 
Paulus was well-known locally; his name shows that he was almost certainly a Christian." 
Though Paul appears to have been well known, perhaps even prominent, it is difficult to 
determine much beyond mere speculation about his apparently “well-known” status. Cf. 
Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 210—214. 

136 Nikolaos Gonis, "Studies on the Aristocracy of Late Antique Oxyrhynchus,” Tyche 17 
(2002): 85-97. 

137 Augustine in De catechizandis rudibus notes that both highly educated grammarians 
and rhetors were periodically among the ranks of people who joined the church in the late 
fourth and early fifth century. At the same time he also acknowledged that illiterates could 
be frequently found among the number of new converts (Catech. 9.13). 

138 This papyrus was found tied together with a contract (P.Oxy. 1103) that dates to 316 CE. 
That this papyrus is likely some sort of school exercise see Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, 
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exercise may be evidenced from the way it was written. Not only is the hand 
very sloppy, as the letters are unevenly spaced and the alignment is poor, 
the text contains a number of spelling errors and omissions. Additionally, 
underneath this text two additional lines are written in a cursive script but 
with a different hand that is clearly practised, perhaps that ofthe teacher. As 
for the choice of Romans 1:1-7 for this exercise there is no apparent reason, 
although it has been argued that since there are a number of nomina sacra 
contained in these verses perhaps the exercise was intended to familiarise 
the student with the practise of writing them.!*? 

Besides P.Oxy. II 209 no other distinctive Christian school exercise has 
survived from Oxyrhynchus.!” Though it might be tempting to suppose that 
P.Oxy. II 209 may be taken as evidence for a "Christian school" analogous 
to the traditional schools already attested in the city, such an inference is 
unwarranted. Notwithstanding the establishment of the famous catecheti- 
cal school in Alexandria by the late second century that seems to have fol- 
lowed the classical model,” it was probably not until the fifth or more likely 
the sixth century that actual "Christian schools" first began to arise.!* There- 


and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt, Appendix no. 302; G. Cavallo and H. Maehler, Greek 
Bookshands ofthe Early Byzantine Period A.D. 300—800 (London: Institute of Classical Studies, 
1987), 8-9 (no. 1a). 

13? Luijendijk, “A New Testament Papyrus". 

140 Cribiore believes that another Christian, or Pagan-Christian, school exercise from 
Oxyrhynchus is a maxim that reads “it is Zeus who sends us our daily bread" (Zeus oð neunwv 
THY epnuepov tp[o]Pyv). Cribiore, "The Schools,” 291; Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt, Appendix no. 185. For the ed. pr. ofthis text see W.G. Waddell, "Some 
Literary Papyri from Oxyrhynchus," Études de Papyrologie1 (1932):16. However, I am not sure 
why this ought to be considered a Christian school text. The date is rather early (I-III) and 
there is nothing that would necessarily suggest Christian provenance. The reference to "gives 
us our daily bread" need not necessarily be an allusion to a statement found in the Lord's 
Prayer at Matt 6:11 (tov dotov huv Tov emtodatov doc Yulv arjnepov) or Luke 11:3 (Tov diprov Nua 
TOV &rttobctov Sidov Huiv Td Kab’ juépovv). 

141 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.2 details the early education of Origen in Alexandria as beginning 
with specifically Christian texts and then proceeding to the usual Greek matdeia. However, 
the exact nature of the catechetical school in Alexandria is debated: R. van den Broeck, 
“The Christian ‘School’ of Alexandria in the Second and Third Centuries," in Studies in 
Gnosticism and Alexandrian Christianity, Roelof van den Broeck (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), 197- 
205; C. Scholten, “Die alexandrinische Katechetenschule,” JAC 38 (1995): 16-37; J.H. Ellens, 
The Ancient Library of Alexandria and Early Christian Theological Development, Occasional 
Papers of the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, no. 27 (Claremont: IAC, 1993); Ellens, 
The Ancient Library of Alexandria; W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity (Philadelphia: For- 
tress Press, 1984), 286-289. 

142 Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, 329. However, assuming that such schools 
existed, a glance at school texts from the fifth through seventh centuries reveals that besides 
the Bible the classics were still very much at the core of the school curriculum. See Jitse 
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fore, at most P.Oxy. II 209 could suggest that there were Christian teachers in 
the city. Eusebius states that Origen essentially worked as a grammarian and 
Julian's specific legislation that effectively prohibited Christian rhetoricians 
and grammarians from teaching shows that already by the mid fourth cen- 
tury there were a significant number of such teachers.!? But if the presence 
of Christian teachers is to be inferred from P.Oxy. II 209 then it needs to be 
kept in mind that such teachers could have certainly taught non-Christian 
material and would not have been confined to simply teaching Christian 
pupils. 

Aside from any formal education various Christians may have received 
at Oxyrhynchus there is evidence that the church was also playing a proac- 
tive part in the edification and churching of its own members with its 
stress on scriptural learning. While this has sometimes been taken as proof 
that Christians came to be more literate, generally speaking, than non- 
Christians since they had an inherent commitment to read and under- 
stand their sacred texts, such a view should not be pushed too far. As Keith 
Hopkins has pointed out, “the centrality of sacred texts ... is no proof of 
widespread or disproportionate literacy; believers can participate by listen- 
ing, as well as by reading.” Furthermore, it needs to be kept in mind that 
the function of a Christian education in antiquity, generally speaking, was 
not one of training in reading, writing, and rhetoric but one of introduction 
and elucidation of the scriptures. 


H.F. Dijkstra, “A World Full of the Word: The Biblical Learning of Dioscorus,” in Learned 
Antiquity: Scholarship and Society in the Near-East, The Greco-Roman World, and the Early 
Medieval West, ed. Alaisdair A. MacDonald, Michael W. Twomey, and Gerrit J. Reinink 
(Leuven, Paris, Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2003), 136; Bucking, "Christian Educational Texts from 
Egypt". While it has been argued that with the Christianisation of Egypt in the Byzantine 
period this meant an end of "secular" pagan education as schools and libraries appear to 
have diminished, in my opinion there is no indication as H.Maehler has suggested, that such 
schools and libraries virtually disappeared. See Maehler, "Byzantine Egypt: Urban Elites and 
Book Production," 134. 

143 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.2-3. The Latin text of Julian’s rescript can be found in Cod. Theod. 
13.3.5 (13 June 362). While "Christians," or in Julian's case *Galileans," are not specifically 
singled out the edict is clearly directed toward them. In Epistle 42 (36) 422A-424A, Julian 
spells out his specific reasons for prohibiting Christians from teaching classical literature. His 
foremost objection was that Christians lacked good morals and were dishonest if they taught 
classical literature since they did not actually believe it. Julian's rescript was universally 
condemned by later Christian writers (Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 5.18; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1.16.1; 
Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 3.8) and was even condemned by Ammianus Marcellinus (22.10.7; 
25.4.20). 

144 Keith Hopkins, "Christian Number and Its Implications," JECS 6, no. 2 (1998): 211. 
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For persons who were brought up as Christians their immersion in Chris- 
tian texts and dogmas probably would have started with their parents. Paul 
admonished parents to instruct their children in the “discipline and instruc- 
tion of the Lord" (év naıdela xoi vov8ecia xvpiov), and later Clement of 
Rome explicitly encourages parents to have their children receive “Chris- 
tian learning.” In Jerome’s letter to Laeta, he specifically lays out how child 
oblates—children consecrated to the Lord—ought to be brought up stating 
that "Christians are not born but made" (fiunt, non nascunter Christiani) and 
then proceeds to give an extended account of how one such Christian girl 
should be educated with both secular and sacred learning.” Likewise, John 
Chrysostom devoted a whole treatise (De educandis liberis) to how parents 
should educate their children as Christians." 

Aside from parental education the Church was undoubtedly the pri- 
mary vehicle by which people came to learn the scriptures and other reli- 
gious concepts.'? Such teachings would have been imparted from the very 


145 Eph 6:4. Cf. Col. 3:21. With this exhortation Paul may have had in mind the earlier 
injunction from the Torah that commanded parents to teach their children the Law (Deut 
6:2, 7, 20). 

146 1 Clem 21.8: cà TExva NUdV THS Ev Xptor@ naudelas nerodaußavetwoav. 

147 Ep. 107 (ca. 400 CE); cf. Ep. 128 (ca. 412 CE). Jerome begins by telling Laeta that at a young 
age her daughter Paula should be made to become familiar with the alphabet and to be able 
to identify individual letters (letterae) and then arrange them in order (4). Afterwards she 
should be given a pen and be made to copy letters on a tablet (4). Later she is to memorise 
certain scriptural passages and then be able to recall them by heart (9). Finally, she is to be 
endowed with a love ofthe “sacred scriptures” and is to start first with a reading of the psalter 
(cf. Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 12.20), followed by Proverbs and Ecclesiastes and then Job. After she 
is to pass on to the Gospels, Acts and the Epistles. She may then read the prophets and the 
other Old Testament readings and should only read the Song of Songs after she has done all 
this (12). She should avoid any apocryphal books but would be well served after the scriptures 
to read the epistles of Cyprian and Athanasius and the treatises of Hilary (12). 

However, Jerome's educational regimen is idealised and much of his advice is simply a 
Christian adaptation of the first book of Quintillian's Institutio. See Peterson, "The Education 
of Girls," 34-35. 

148 [n this treatise Chrysostom makes it a point to emphasise that at a very young age chil- 
dren be brought up hearing biblical stories and that these stories should form the foundation 
ofa child's early learning. He also argues that children should be frequently tested on biblical 
material and be able to retell certain stories on demand (Educ. lib. 28-43). He also exhorts 
parents to teach their children the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel (i.e. resurrection) 
and points out that as children mature they are ready for more weighty subjects. He points 
out that around ages eight to ten a child is ready to learn some of the more severe biblical 
stories such as the flood and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. By the time a child 
reaches age fifteen he is then ready to be instructed on the pains of Hell and is ready to be 
fully instructed in matters pertaining to the New Testament (Educ. lib. 28—43). 

149 Gregory of Nyssa compares the gradual teaching by the Church of religious doctrines 
to the teaching of grammarians (De Benefic. 5-13). 
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beginning.!°° By the third century the church had developed a system of 
training whereby those seeking baptism, the catechumens (xamxoönevon), 
were instructed in the scriptures and doctrines of the church.'*'! While only 
the general teachings of catechesis are known, primarily through Cyril of 
Jerusalem's Catechetical Lectures (ca. 350) and Augustine's treatise Catechiz- 
ing the Uninstructed (ca. 400), it would appear from both sources that in an 
ideal situation a catechumen would be thoroughly instructed in the scrip- 
tures and teachings of the church prior to baptism.!” Augustine reports that 
catechesis should commence with the first verse of Genesis and conclude 
with the present times of the church and focus specifically on familiarising 
the baptismal candidate with how the Old Testament points to Christ and 
his church and how the New Testament establishes the moral standards by 
which Christians are to regulate their lives. Unlike Augustine's catechesis 


150 Describing Christianity at the beginning of the third century Clement of Alexandria 
states that it was the “word” (Aóyoc) of Jesus and the apostles that was most useful for 
instructing people and converting them to the Gospel (Strom. 6.18.167). 

13! While there is no real evidence for an organised system of catechesis before the third 
century, catechetical instruction did not all of a sudden appear at this time either. Robert 
Grant has shown that during the second century evidence for a developing pre-baptismal 
catechesis may be found in the Didache, Irenaeus's Demonstration ofthe Apostolic Preaching, 
and Theophilus' To Autolycus. See Robert M. Grant, "Development ofthe Christian Catechu- 
menate," in Made, Not Born: New Perspectives on Christian Initiation and the Catechumenate, 
From the Murphy Center for Liturgical Research (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1976), 39-46. He also notes (p. 44) that Christian catechesis undoubtedly had its roots 
in earlier Jewish scriptural learning and seems to have generally followed the same pedagog- 
ical pattern. 

152 Alsosomewhathelpfulon this front are Theodore of Mopsuestia's Catechetical Homilies 
(originally written in Greek but extant only in Syriac) and John Chrysostom's Baptismal 
Instructions (Catechetical Instructions). Theodore offers a fairly systematic introduction to 
the Christian faith: ten homilies on the Nicene Creed; one on the Lord's Prayer; three 
on Baptism; and two on the eucharist and liturgy. See A. Mingana, trans., Commentary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Nicene Creed, Woodbrooke Studies V (Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons Limited, 1932); A. Mingana, trans., Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the 
Lord's Prayer and on the Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, Woodbrooke Studies VI 
(Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons Limited, 1933). Chrysostom's lectures are not systematic 
per se but address a variety of issues; twelve catecheses in total. See Raymond Burnish, 
"Baptismal Preparation Under John Chrysostom,” in Baptism, the New Testament, and the 
Church: Historical and Contemporary Studies in Honour of R.E.O. White, ed. Stanley Porter and 
Anthony R. Cross (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 379—401; J.N.D. Kelley, Golden 
Mouth: The Story of John Chrysostom—Ascetic, Preacher, Bishop (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
Books, 1995), 88-89. 

1533 Catech. 3.5; 4.8; 7.11; 812. From 16.24 until the end ofthe treatise at 37.57, Augustine gives 
a model catechesis beginning with creation and ending with the resurrection and judgment. 
Throughout the whole discourse constant appeal is made to employing scripture as the basis 
for instruction. 
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thatis organised with a chronological framework in mind, Cyril's Catechet- 
ical Lectures, which number eighteen for the catechumen and five for the 
newly baptised, are organised topically around a proof text and cover a wide 
array of material.* Yet, despite the differences between Augustine’s and 
Cyril’s approaches and respective catecheses, there are numerous overlaps 
between the two as both attempt to explain and teach Christian doctrine by 
a rigorous appeal to scriptural materials and both conclude with the topics 
of the future resurrection and judgment. 

As for the duration of catechetical instruction it seems that it varied 
according to location and time. In the Apostolic Tradition, once thought 
to be the work of Hippolytus of Rome but now generally recognized as 
a composite work of Christian liturgy and praxis spanning the third and 
fourth centuries, it stipulates that with most Christian candidates a three 
year catechumenate is advisable; although, exceptions can always be made 
depending on the individual's character and devotion.'® Similarly, the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, a late fourth-century work, also prescribes a three year 
period. On the other hand, the Canons of Hippolytus, a composite work 


154 Cyril's lectures were intended to be delivered to candidates for baptism on Holy Sat- 
urday with the one Procatechesis given before the commencement of Lent, eighteen Cate- 
cheses given during Lent, and the five Mystagogic Catecheses given to the neophytes during 
the week following Easter. 

155 While it is not known for certain how representative Cryil's and Augustine's catechet- 
ical teachings were in the fourth century (undoubtedly there were local variations), their 
particular catechisms seem to broadly represent what is known from other sources. For 
regional variations in catechetical teachings and practises see Bradshaw, "The Gospel and 
the Catechumenate in the Third Century". 

156 Paul F. Bradshaw, Maxwell E. Johnson, and L. Edward Philips, trans. and eds., The 
Apostolic Tradition: A Commentary, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), 14f.; 
Alistair Stewart-Sykes, trans. and ed., Hippolytus: On the Apostolic Tradition (Crestwood, NY: 
St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2001), 22-32. On the potential Egyptian aspects ofthe Apostolic 
Tradition see Jean Michel Hanssens, La liturgie d'Hippolyte: Ses documents, son titulaire, 
ses origines et son charactére (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1959); 
Bradshaw, “Baptismal Practice," 89-100. 

157 Apostolic Tradition 17: "Let the Catechumens hear the Word for three years. But if one 
is earnest and perseveres well in the work, the time is never judged, but the character only 
is that which shall be judged." Translation taken from Bradshaw, Johnson, and Philips, The 
Apostolic Tradition, 96. 

158 Apostolic Constitutions 8.32.16: "Let him who is to be a catechumen be a catechumen for 
three years; but if any one be diligent, and has a good-will to his business, let him be admitted: 
for it is not the length of time, but the course of life, that is judged." Translation taken from 
ANF 7.495. As Book Eight ofthe Apostolic Constitutions is based on the Apostolic Tradition the 
agreement here is clearly due to literary dependence. See Everett Ferguson, Baptism in the 
Early Church: History, Theology, and Liturgy in the First Five Centuries (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2009), 564—565. 
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believed to have been composed in the mid fourth century in Lower Egypt, 
speaks of only forty days of catechesis.'? Likewise, Egeria relates that at 
Jerusalem in the late fourth century catechesis lasted for a period of forty 
days during which time the bishop would go through the entire bible with 
the catechumens beginning with Genesis. John Chrysostom mentions an 
even shorter duration of instruction at thirty days.'! However, notwith- 
standing the attempts made by ecclesiastical leaders to fully instruct those 
joining its ranks it is clear that at least a few neophytes were not adequately 
churched in the scriptures at the time of baptism. °? 

Turning to Egypt there is little in the way of direct patristic evidence 
for the catechumenate; one must therefore form a general picture of the 
Egyptian catechumenate based on miscellaneous references in Christian 
writers like Clement, Origen, Athanasius, Serapion, Didymus, and Cyril 
or assume that despite regional differences certain practises and proce- 
dures of the Christian catechumenate that are attested outside of Egypt 
may be applied.'? Turning to Oxyrhynchus it is evident from both P.Oxy. 


159 René-Georges Coquin, Les Canons d'Hippolyte, Patrologia Orientalis 31.2 (Paris, 1966), 
54-60, who argues for Alexandrian provenance. Canon 12: “... Then, during forty days they 
are to hear the Word, and if they are worthy they are to be baptized ..." Translation taken 
from Bradshaw, Johnson, and Philips, The Apostolic Tradition, 89. 

160 Ttin. Egr.46.2: “... during the forty days he [the bishop] goes through the whole Bible, 
beginning with Genesis, and first relating the literal meaning of each passage, then inter- 
preting its spiritual meaning. He also teaches them at this time all about the resurrection 
and the faith." Translation taken from John Wilkinson, trans. and ed., Egeria’s Travels: Trans- 
lated with Supporting Documents and Notes (3rd Ed.) (Oxford: Oxbow books, 1999), 162. 

161 Bapt. Inst. 9.29: “So also for you, these thirty days [of catechetical instruction] are like 
the practice and bodily exercise in some wrestling school. Let us learn during these days 
how we may gain the advantage over that wicked demon. After baptism we are going to 
strip for the combat against him; he will be our opponent in the boxing bout and fight ..." 
Translation taken from Paul W. Harkins, trans., St. John Chrysostom: Baptismal Instructions, 
Ancient Christian Writers 31 (New York: Newman Press, 1963), 140-141. 

162 Canon Two ofthe Council of Nicea states that on occasion the period of instruction for 
catechumens needed to be lengthened because they were not properly prepared: “Whether 
by necessity or by the weight of human frailties, several things have come about contrary 
to the general order of the church. Thus, spiritual washing has been given and, along with 
this baptism, the episcopate or the priesthood has been given to men who have only been 
recently received from pagan life to the faith and have not been sufficiently instructed. It 
seems right and proper that such things not happen anymore. These men, in effect, must 
remain catechumens for a certain time and after baptism submit to a still longer period of 
probation." Translation taken from Bart D. Ehrman and Andrew S. Jacobs, eds., Christianity 
in Late Antiquity 300—450 C.E.: A Reader (New York; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 
253. 

163 For general treatments of the Egyptian catechumenate see: Ferguson, Baptism in the 
Early Church, 455-472, 687—699; Bradshaw, “Baptismal Practice,” 89-100; Dujarier, A Hisotry 
ofthe Catechumenate, 41-44, 55-63. 
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XXXVI 2785 (late III) and PSI IX 1o41 (late III) that a program of catecheti- 
cal instruction was being offered. In P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 the elders of Hera- 
cleopolis recommended two individuals to the church at Oxyrhynchus:'* 


Rejoice in the Lord, beloved father Sotas, we elders of Heracleopolis give you 
many greetings. Receive in peace our sister Taion who comes to you, and 
receive for instruction Anos,a catechumen in Genesis. Through them we and 
our companions greet you and the brethren with you. We pray that you are 
wellin the Lord, beloved father. 2o4. 


This letter is especially interesting on a number of fronts. Not only does 
it reveal that an ecclesiastical network existed between Oxyrhynchus and 
Heracleopolis but it also shows that foresight was being taken for unbap- 
tised Christians who were moving from city to city. In the case of Anos, 
who was “a catechumen instructed in Genesis” (xatyyovpevov Ev cf l'evé- 
get), it could be supposed in light of Egeria's passing comment and Augus- 
tine's treatise that he was at the very beginning of his catechetical instruc- 
tion.!® Likewise, given that Anos is specifically identified as a “catechumen” 
whereas the lady Taion is identified as a "sister" (thv ddeA@ny Hudv Taiwva) 
it is almost certain that she was a baptised Christian.: 

In PSI IX 1041, a letter that is remarkably similar to P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 and 
was sent from the Sotas who received P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785, he commends six 
catechumens to a new community: 


Greetings in the Lord, beloved brother Paul, I, Sotas, salute you. Receive as 
is fitting our brothers Heron and Horion and Philadelphus and Pekysis and 
Naároous, who are catechumens ofthe congregation, and Leon a catechumen 
in the beginning of the gospel. Through these ones I and those who are with 
me salute you and those who are with you. I pray that you are well in the Lord, 
beloved brother. 


Besides the implication that catechetical instruction was being offered to 
these individuals at Oxyrhynchus it also seems to imply that there were 
distinct stages of instruction as it mentions "catechumens of the congre- 


16^ A Greek transcription of this letter is provided in the previous chapter. 

165 Cf. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 116. In Jewish tradition it was customary to begin 
the elementary curriculum with Leviticus whereas a detailed study of the first chapters of 
Genesis (as well as portions of Ezekiel) were to be reserved for a later stage of learning since 
it sometimes included esoteric or even mystical exposition (m. Hag. 2.1). 

166 Though it is ultimately unanswerable it may be wondered whether this travelling pair 
were husband and wife and that Anos had gradually come over to Christianity via his wife 
Taion. For evidence of interfaith marriages, so to speak, in early Christianity where the wife 
was a Christian and the husband was a non-Christian see 1 Cor 7:13; Justin, 2 Apol. 2; Jerome, 
Ep. 107.1. 
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gation” (xatnyovuévovç t&v cuvoryouévov ) and “catechumen in the begin- 
ning of the gospel" (xatyyovpevov Ev &px tod evaryyeAlov). This is all the 
more interesting in light of Origen’s statement, cited by the editor of this 
papyrus,'* that there were broadly speaking two classes of catechumens: 
more advanced catechumens and essentially beginners or novitiates.! By 
the fourth century, as is evidenced from a number of sources, there is 
widespread evidence that the catechuminate was generally divided into two 
groups: the beginning group referred to simply as “hearers” or the “pure and 
simple" and the more advanced group variously identified as the "elect," 
(éxAextot/electi) “illuminated,” (oi goortÇóuevot/illuminati) or the “petition- 
ers" (competentes).'? Therefore, concerning the “catechumens of the con- 
gregation" (xatyyoupevous TÜV gvvayopévwy ) it is probably best to suppose 
that these represented the more advanced group of catechumnens.'? In 
contrast, a “catechumen in the beginning of the gospel" (xatyyovpevov Ev 
apy tod &betyyeAtov) should be taken to mean that Leon, who is identified 
as such, was in the initial stages ofthe catechumenate and was being taught 
the elementary principles of the Gospel.” 


167 PSTIX p. 75 n.1. 

168 Origen, Cels. 3.51: "But as far as they can, Christians previously examine the souls of 
those who want to hear them, and test them individually beforehand; when before entering 
the community the hearers seem to have devoted themselves sufficiently to the desire to 
live a good life, then they introduce them. They privately appoint one class consisting of 
recent beginners who are receiving elementary instruction and have not yet received the sign 
that they have been purified, and another class of those who, as far as they are able, make 
it their set purpose to desire nothing other than those things of which Christians approve. 
Among the latter class some are appointed to inquire into the lives and conduct ofthose who 
want to join the community order that they may prevent those who indulge in trickery from 
coming to their common gathering; those who do not do this they whole-heartedly receive, 
and make them better every day." Translation taken from Henry Chadwick, trans., Origen: 
Contra Celsum (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953), 163. 

169 Canon14 of Nicea implies two kinds of catechumens, those who were only “hearers” and 
those who were actually getting ready for baptism: “As for Catechumens who renounce the 
faith, the holy and great council has decided that during three years they should be only hear- 
ers (&xpowpeévous) and that after that they may pray with the catechumens (xatyyovupevwv).” 
Translation taken from Ehrman and Jacobs, Christianity in Late Antiquity 300—450 C.E., 255. 
On the two distinction between the two different kinds of Catechumens see: Ferguson, Bap- 
tism in the Early Church, 451; Lawrence D. Folkemer, “A Study of the Catechumenate," in 
Conversion, Catechumenate, and Baptism in the Early Church, ed. and comp. Everett Fergu- 
son (New York; London: Garland Publishing, Inc., 1993), 245-247; Capelle, “L'introduction de 
catéchuménat à Rome,” 144-149. 

170 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 116-118, who also notes that there is no exact literary 
parallel for this designation (i.e. xatyyoupevous vàv cuvoryopévov). 

171 Itis perhaps worthy of note here that when Paul employs the phrase &py Tod £botyyeA(ou 
in Phil 4:15 it seems to refer to the elementary principles of his preaching. On the other hand, 
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Beyond catechetical instruction, which was specifically given to bap- 
tismal candidates and neophytes, church services were yet another way 
individuals were introduced to the sacred texts and dogmas of the church. 
Here it is worth pointing out that already by the year 295 CE Oxyrhynchus 
had two churches,” a century later twelve churches? and by the year 
535/36 CE some forty-four churches.' At church services, which might be 
held throughout the week,!” persons would come into contact with the 


it may be wondered whether it could be taken to mean that Leon was receiving instructions 
in the Gospels themselves. Cf. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 117, who cites the incipit of 
the Gospel of Mark as an interesting parallel: ‘Aoyy tod ebayyeAtov Ico Xpiotoð. 

172 P.Oxy. I 43v i10, iii19 (16 Feb 295). “A List of Guards or Watchman” contains two 
references to churches in the city: i.10, (öun) TH Bopuv [ñ] éxxAyotg “street of the north church"; 
iii19, (ún) TH vorwf) ¿xxànoig "street of the south church.” Though it has been suggested 
that the references in P.Oxy. 43v to exxAncia cannot be taken to refer to “churches” but 
rather to places of “public assembly” this argument is unlikely: Judge and Pickering, “Papyrus 
Documentation of Church and Community in Egypt,” 60-61; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 
53 n. 60; L. Michael White, The Social Origins of Christian Architecture. Vol. II: Texts and 
Monuments for the Christian Domus Ecclesiae in Its Enviroment (Valley Forge, PA.: Trinity 
Press International, 1997), 164-166. While the date of P.Oxy. I 43v is given as 295 CE (HGV) 
Bagnall has raised the possibility that it could date “perhaps as late as the 320s.” See Bagnall, 
Egypt in Late Antiquity, 164 n. 83. Cf. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 19-20. 

173 Hist. mon. 5.3: "Since the city [Oxyrhynchus] is large there are twelve churches located 
in it in which the people assemble." (Sexadvo yap cio Ev adtH exxdrnatat neylorns otov THS 
TÓAEWG, Ev as ol SxAot auvayovaroı-). 

174 P Oxy. XI 1357 (535-536 CE) Calendar of Church Services. For a list of all references to 
churches in the Oxyrhynchite see Table 21 in the appendix. 

175 Tn Egypt there is much evidence, especially from the Coptic period of the late fourth 
century and beyond, that for many Christians both Saturday and Sunday were treated as holy 
days and church services were held on both days. See Wilson B. Bishai, “Sabbath Observance 
from Coptic Sources,” AUSS 1 (1963): 25-31 with correctives by Robert A. Kraft, "Some Notes 
on Sabbath Observance in Early Christianity," AUSS 3 (1965): 18-33. Typically references to 
the oaßßarov in the papyri should be taken to refer to Saturday. In P.Oxy. VI 903.19 (IV), a 
complaint about a violent and abusive husband, the wife reports of some abusive actions 
the husband perpetrated while she was at church on the Sabbath: “... and when I had gone 
out to the church on the Sababth, he had the outside doors shut on me, ..." (... xoi àxeA0o0ca 
[ei] tò xupiaxòv Ev ca B tto, xai éroinger tàs £&o Obpoc adtod £yxAewOf]vat Erdve pov ...). That 
"Sabbath" should be taken here to refer to Saturday see Rowlandson, Women and Society 
in Greek and Roman Egypt, 208 n. 2. Socrates (Hist. eccl.; 5.22.43) notes that in the Thebaid 
church services were frequently held on the Sabbath: “... and the inhabitants of the Thebaid 
hold their assemblies on the Sabbath...” («ai ol tv Onßaida oixoðvteç Ev caf Bro £v noloövrau 
cuvdeıs). On the other hand, references in the papyri to the "Lord's day" (xvpiaxý) or the "the 
sacred Lord's day” (xvptoxcíjc tepác) certainly mean Sunday. In P.Oxy. LIV 3759, a proceeding 
before a logistes/curator dated to 2 October 325 CE, which concerns the possession of some 
unspecified real estate, the hearing is postponed until Monday since it was growing late in 
the evening on Saturday and the next day was Sunday. On this text see NewDocs 9.106118. 
There is also evidence that various services in honour of certain saints and martyrs might be 
carried out throughout the week at Oxyrhyncyhus (see P.Oxy. XI 1357 [535-536]). 
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scripture materials. By at least the third century services in Egypt appear 
to have been roughly divided into two parts—the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens and the Mass of the Faithful. During the Mass of the Catechumens 
lessons from the scriptures were given, with Psalms sung alternatively fol- 
lowed by homiletical discourses. After which catechumens, energemens, 
and the penitent were dismissed in preparation for the Eucharist.'"* 

For Egypt specifically, outside of the miscellaneous references to the 
liturgy that can be found in various patristic authors," the Sacramentary 
of Serapion bishop of Thumis in the mid fourth century is extremely impor- 
tant since it is the earliest and may even contain many pre-Constantinian 
elements of the Egyptian rite. Preserved in an eleventh-century manuscript 
that was discovered in the Laura Monastery on Mount Athos are thirty 
prayers of Serapion that pertain to the liturgy, the order of baptism and 
confirmation, ordinations, unction for the sick and burial for the dead.!”8 
A survey of these prayers, which would have been given at various points 
throughout both the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful, 
reveals the extent to which they employed scriptural language and drew 
upon scriptural materials.’ While Serapion's Sacramentary is a personal 
product and primarily reflects liturgical usage in the church in Thumis, 
it undoubtedly reflects liturgical usage in wider Egypt in the fourth and 


176 Apos. Cons. 8.6 reports that during Sunday services after the reading of the Gospel 
and the sermon on the liturgy the catechumens were dismissed. Athanasius gives indirect 
evidence that in Alexandria catechumens were also dismissed before the Eucharist was 
administered (C. Ar. 28, 46). 

Concerning the exact order and content of the liturgy books seven and eight of the 
Apostolic Constitutions contain the earliest liturgical collection. However, the liturgy that 
is presented within the Apostolic Constitutions reflects the Syrian rite and may or may not 
accurately represent the Egyptian liturgy during the same period. Additionally, liturgies 
were noted for local as well as sectarian differences and were subject to continuous change 
in response to external circumstances. See Panteleimon E. Rodopoulos, The Sacramentary 
of Serapion (Thessaloniki, 1967), 37; Massey H. Shepherd, "Liturgical Expressions of the 
Constantinian Triumph," DOP 21 (1967): 57—78. The surviving Egyptian liturgies are relatively 
late and as F.E. Brightman and Panteleimon E. Rodopoulos have shown contain a number 
of later interpolations. See F.E. Brightman, Eastern Liturgies: Being the Texts Original or 
Translated ofthe Principal Liturgies ofthe Church, veprint, 1896 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 
2002), lxiii-Ixxvi, 113-188; Rodopoulos, The Sacramentary of Serapion, 37-62. 

177 For a detailed collection of the miscellaneous references to the Egyptian liturgy by 
various church fathers see Brightman, Eastern Liturgies, 506-509. 

178 Rodopoulos, The Sacramentary of Serapion, 11-19; F.E. Brightman, "The Sacramentary 
of Serapion," JTS 1 (1900): 88-113, 247-277. While prayers nos. 1 and 15 specifically mention 
Serapion, both Brighten and Rodopoulos have shown that the remaining 28 prayers also 
come from Serapion given their many similarities. 

179 For scriptural references in the Sacramentary of Serapion see Table 20 in the appendix. 
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perhaps even the late third century.!® In this respect it is very useful for 
considering the liturgy at Oxyrhynchus during the same period and the 
scriptural exposure churchgoers might have received.'*! 

In addition to catechesis and church attendance, both of which would 
have familiarised the laity in matters of scriptural literacy be they literate 
or illiterate, there is also evidence at Oxyrhynchus that at times the clergy 
were also fairly well trained in scriptural matters. In the hagiographical 
work, The Life of the Blessed Aphou, some details are given concerning the 
scriptural training of clergy at Oxyrhynchus around the close of the fourth 
century.'*? When the anchorite Aphou was ordained bishop of the city by 
the patriarch Theophilus, the hagiography details how he administered his 
episcopal See.!® As Bishop of Oxyrhynchus Aphou attempted to combine 
his anachoritic lifestyle with his episcopal duties. He therefore determined 
to remain outside the city in a monastery during the weekdays but on Sat- 
urday and Sunday ministered in the city and conducted church services on 
both days. Two features in the hagiography seem to most mark his episco- 
pacy. The first was that he was especially concerned for the poor and needy 
and tried to help the less fortunate through the church and even appointed 
a special officer for the task. Second, and more importantly for the purposes 
of this investigation, was that he stressed scriptural learning among both 
laity and clergy at Oxyrhynchus.'** On Saturdays he would spend the whole 


180 Rodopoulos, The Sacramentary of Serapion, 38. 

13! Evidence for the liturgy at Oxyrhynchus is primarily confined to two fragments: P.Oxy. 
XVII 2068 (IV) Liturgical Fragment(?); P.Oxy. XVI 1927 (VI/VI) Liturgical Fragment: Cento of 
Psalms. However, given the inherent difficulty of identifying liturgical material many more 
fragments otherwise identified could also belong to the liturgy. For evidence of homiletical 
material at Oxyrhynchus see: P.Oxy. XVII 2073 (IV) Homily, uses Wisdom 11.19 and Sirah 25.16; 
P.Oxy. XIII 1601 (IV/V) Origen(?) Homily or commentary on Joel(?) on Spiritual Welfare?; 
P.Oxy. XV 1785 (V) Fragment of Homilies; PSI I 54 (V) Homily(?); PSI I 65 (VI) Prayer or 
Homily? Makes allusion to Matt 25:1, 18 & Joel 2.19. Additionally, a fragment of a Homily by 
Basil of Seleucia has been found (PSI XV 1453 [V/VI] Homily 22: On the subsided storm). 

182 The actual title of the work as it is known in the opening lines of the single Coptic 
manuscript is The Life of Apa Aphou the Anchorite and Bishop of Pemje (mBıocC Nana apoy 
TIANAXWPITHC AYO TIETTICKOTIOC MITEMXe). 

183 On the episcopacy of Aphou see CE 1154-155; Georges Florovsky, "Theophilus of Alex- 
andria and Apa Aphou of Pemdje,” in Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume on the Occasion of 
His Seventy-Fifth Birthday (Vol. 1), ed. Saul Lieberman, Shalon Spiegel, Leo Strauss, and Arthur 
Hyman (Jerusalem: American Academy for Jewish Research, 1965), 275-310. Florovsky notes 
on p. 279 that Aphou's episcopate, which is given in the final section of the work, *has the 
character of an historic narrative." 

184 That bishops tended to be very well versed in the scriptures may be evidenced from 
P.Ryl. III 469 (III/IV) Epistle Against the Manichees. If the author of the epistle was Theonas, 
bishop of Alexandria from ca. 282-300 CE, as Roberts believes (P. Ryl. III p. 39), it shows his 
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day instructing the people in the scriptures and required that anyone who 
was going to be ordained a deacon or elder had to be especially skilled in 
the scriptures and would even be tested prior to ordination:!® 


ayw NTOY EYWANNOYE EMNWWN NOYAIAKONOC MEdXEIPOAONEI HHOd 
NWOPT EIMHTEI NGATTOCTHOIZE NXOYTH M@AAMOC AYW ETIICTOAH CNT@ 
NATIOCTOAOC ayw OYMEPOC NEQATTEAIO ewwne Ae OYTIPECBYTEPOC 
TE OYMEPOC 2H TITEYTEPONOMION MN OYMEPOC 2H MMIAP2OIMIA ayw 
KEMEPOC 2N HCAIAC. 


And when it was time to consecrate a deacon, he did not ordain him until 
he had recited twenty-five psalms and two apostolic letters, and a part ofthe 
gospel; and ifan elder, a part of Deuteronomy, and a part ofthe proverbs, and 
another part of Isaiah.186 


Though one may question the accuracy of such an ideal for the clergy at 
Oxyrhynchus, such requirements should not appear completely unbeliev- 
able.'°” Psalms were sung regularly in worship services and through the 
liturgy and personal scripture study many a person would have become 
extremely well versed in certain passages of scripture.'** The noted Alexan- 
drian theologian Didymus the Blind, who died just before Aphou would 
have taken office, was renown on account of his memory and his capac- 
ity to retain scriptural learning.'*? Likewise, sometime earlier in the fourth 


great scriptural learning as he cites scriptures directly, summarises them at other times, and 
skilfully adapts them to suit his polemical purposes. 

185 Coptic transcription taken directly from Rossi, Papiri copti del museo egizio di Torino, 
21 (Section XXX). 

186 Ewa Wipszycka has noted that just because the clergy of Oxyrhynchus at this time were 
required to memorise various passages of scripture it should not necessarily be supposed 
that they were illiterate: “Qu'un pareil effort de mémoire ait été imposé à ceux qui entraient 
dans la cléricature ne suppose certainement pas qu'ils fussent des analphabétes. Bien au 
contraire!" (Ewa Wipszycka, "Le degré d'alphabétisation en Egypte byzantine,” 120). 

187 Similarly, in the life of Constantine, bishop of Lycopolis in the late sixth century, it is 
claimed that he knew by heart the four gospels, the epistles of Paul, the catholic epistles, 
the Acts of the apostles, as well as the Psalms and the Prophets. See G. Garitte, "Constantin, 
évéque d’Assiout,” in Coptic Studies in Honour of Walter Ewing Crum, ed. M. Malinine (Boston: 
Byzantine Institute, 1950), 298-299. Generally speaking Harris doubts that Christians had 
such “stupendous feats of memory about which Christian authors had fantasies." See William 
Harris, Ancient Literacy, 301. 

138 Nepos, a lesser Bishop in the Arsinoite, was praised by Dionysius for, “his diligent 
study of the scriptures and his abundant psalmody” (fj; Ev xo ypapals datpıßng xol cfc 
TOMNS WaAuwdias) (Dionysius apud Eusebius Hist. eccl. 7.24.4). Later on Dionysius praises 
the “Elders” (mpecButépot) and “Teachers” (818&0x0A01) of the region for their intellect and 
scriptural knowledge (Eusebius Hist. eccl. 7.24.6-8). 

189 Rufinus, Hist. 2.7; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 4.24; Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 3.15; Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 
4.26. 
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century Eusebius gives the story of a certain Egyptian clergyman who had 
attained such a complete mastery of certain scriptural writings that when 
called upon he could recite verbatim large blocks from memory with the 
impression that he was actually reading.!” 

Another way Christians at Oxyrhynchus may have been further exposed 
to scriptural materials was through the various monasteries that could be 
found in and around the city and were places where libraries containing 
Christian materials might be more readily accessed.” Returning to the 
Historia monachorum in Aegypto's famous passage about Oxyrhynchus at 
the turn of the fourth/beginning ofthe fifth century it notes: 


The monks were almost in a majority over the secular inhabitants as they 
lodge at the entrances of the city and even in the gate towers. In fact there 
are said to be five thousand monks within the walls and as many outside, and 
there is no hour ofthe day or night when they do not perform worship to God. 
For their are no heretics or pagans in the city but all the citizens are believers 
and catechumens, so that the bishop is able to bless the people in the street ... 
How can one convey an adequate idea of the multitudes of monks and nuns 
past counting? However, as far as we could ascertain from the holy bishop 
of that place, we would say that he had under his jurisdiction ten thousand 
monks and twenty thousand nuns.!? 


The figures for the number of monks and nuns are almost certainly exag- 
gerated; nevertheless, it may be taken from the passage that the city had a 
considerable monastic population during this period.'*? It may be assumed 


190 Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 13.6—8. Eusebius’ story does not appear to be hearsay as he specifi- 
cally reports that he was a personal witness, ^I confess that I was astonished when I first saw 
the man as he was standing in the midst of a large congregation and repeating portions of 
the Divine Scripture. While I only heard his voice, I thought that, according to the custom in 
the meetings, he was reading. But when I came near and perceived what he was doing, and 
observedallthe others standing around him with sound eyes while he was using only the eyes 
of his mind, and yet was speaking naturally like some prophet, and far excelling those who 
were sound in body, it was impossible for me not to glorify God and wonder." Translation 
adapted from NPNF 1.355. 

19! Some twenty-three (or possibly twenty-four) monasteries are attested in the Oxyrhyn- 
chite region between the fourth and seventh centuries, including two which may have been 
situated within the city itself. For a list of these references see Table 22 in the appendix. 
Monasteries were often places where scriptures would be studied and even manufactured. 
On monastic libraries and production of books see especially Kotsifou, "Books and Book 
Production," 54-66. See also Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church, 170—174; James 
Robinson, The Pachomian Monastic Library. 

192 Hist. mon. 5.4—6. Nowhere else in the Hist. mon. is it reported that another city had as 
large a monastic population as Oxyrhynchus. 

193 Given that the account given in Historia monachorum in Aegypto is roughly contempo- 
raneous with Aphou's episcopate, perhaps there was an increase in the number ofthe monks 
and nuns in the city since the bishop himself was an anchorite. 
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such a population would have been more scripturally literate than most 
given the heavy emphasis generally placed upon the attainment of scrip- 
tural learning in monastic circles.1% Likewise, it may be wondered whether 
monastic habits may have rubbed off on the laity in Oxyrhynchus as per- 
sonal scripture study was not just important to ecclesiastical leaders.!95 
One final piece of evidence that would suggest the importance of scrip- 
tural learning among all classes of Christians at Oxyrhynchus is the develop- 
ment and use of Coptic. As numerous coptologists and papyrologists have 
pointed out, the inception and popularisation of Coptic, which appears 
to have essentially occurred in the third century or the beginning of the 
fourth century, was in large part undertaken by Christians in the interest of 
proselytising into the chora beyond the borders of Greek-speaking cities. 
Though the specifics of exactly how Coptic was developed and employed 
among Christians in this early period is still a matter of some uncertainty, 
given that the greater majority of early Coptic texts clearly derive from a 
Christian milieu, this does presuppose the great importance some Chris- 
tians placed on scriptural learning." Therefore, Theodoret's claim about 


194 Pachomian Rules 139 and 140 may be particularly insightful on this point: “(Rule 139) 
Whoever enters the monastery uninstructed shall be taught first what he must observe, and 
when so taught, he has consented to all, they shall give him twenty Psalms or two of the 
Apostle's epistles or some other part of Scripture. And if he is illiterate he shall go at the first, 
third and sixth hours to someone who can teach and has been appointed for him. He shall 
stand before him and learn very studiously and with all gratitude. Then the fundamentals ofa 
syllable, the verbs and nouns shall be written for him and even ifhe does not want to, he shall 
be compelled to read. (Rule 140) There shall be nobody whatever in the monastery who does 
not learn to read and does not memorise something of the scriptures, at least the Gospels 
and the Psalter.” Translation based on Pachomian Koinonia, Vol. 2: Pachomian Chronicles and 
Rules, trans. Armand Vielleux (Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian Studies, 1981), 166. On rules 139 
and 140 see Philip Rousseau, Pachomius: The Making of a Community in Fourth-Century Egypt 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), 70. Cf. Evagrius, Sent. ad Virginem 4. See also 
Kotsifou, “Books and Book Production". However, it must also be noted that not a few monks 
were also known for being simpletons and illiterates (Socrates, Hist. eccl. 7.7.70: iStwtag 8£ xà 
AOyw, TODE noMoùç SE dypandtoug övtaç). 

195 Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church, 231-237; Harnack, Bible Reading in the 
Early Church. 

196 Tonio Sebastian Richter, "Greek, Coptic and the ‘Language of Hijra’: The Rise and 
Decline of the Coptic Language in Late Antique and Medieval Egypt,” in From Hellenism to 
Islam: Cultural and Linguistic Change in the Roman Near East, ed. Hannah Cotton, Robert 
Hoyland, Jonathon Price, and David Wasserstein (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2009), 401-416; Stephen Emmel, "Coptic Literature in the Byzantine and Early Islamic World,” 
in Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300—700, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2007), 89; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 238; Jan Quaegebeur, “De la préhistoire 
de l'écriture copte,” Orientalia lovaniensia analecta 13 (1982): 125-136. 

197 For a catalogue of early Coptic materials with a Christian context see Colin H. Roberts, 
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the importance of making scriptural material available in a number of 
languages reflects the importance of scriptural literacy even ifit is certainly 
exaggerated: 


xai Y 'Eßpalwv pwvy od povov eis mv 'EMNvwv neteßANen, AMA xad eis Thv 
Popalwv xal Alyuntiwv ... xal Eotw iSety tradra elöotas tà Sdypata ob uóvouç 
YE Tis EocAnalas Tods SidaoxdAouc, HAAG Kal xet oxuroróluouç xod XAAKOTÚTOVÇ 
xoi TaAacroupyods xal tobs doug dmoyetpoBuorouc- xal yuvalxog wandTwWE oU 
póvov Tas Adywv HETEOXNKULAG, dA xot Xepvitidas xai dxneotpiac, xod prévrot xal 
Oeporattvatc- xal ob póvov Katol, Aà xai xwpırixol THVde THY YyOow šoxXY)xoto t: 
xal Eotiv evpetv xal cxamaveas xal BonAdtas xal putoupyods xal nepi THs Belas 
StaAeyopevous Tpıddog xai mepl THS TAV dAwY SyLLoUpYlac xai THY dvdpwrreiav 
gbow eiddtas 'AptototéAous TOMO LaMov xot TAd&twvos, ...198 


And the voice of the Hebrews has not only been translated into Greek but 
also into Latin and Coptic ... And so it is not only the teachers of the Church 
who know these doctrines, but also tentmakers, smiths, wool-workers, and 
other artisans; women besides, not only the educated but also workwomen 
and midwives, indeed even slaves; and not only citizens but also countrymen 
possess this knowledge. Miners, herdsmen, and the gardeners are to be found 
who speak of the divine Trinity and of the creation of the world, and who 
understand the nature of man much better than Aristotle and Plato. 


While evidence for the use of Coptic at Oxyrhynchus is rather meagre, at 
least when compared to the Greek material, it may help to reinforce the 
emphasis placed on the importance of scriptural literacy.’ 


III. THE USE OF “SCRIPTURE” IN THE LETTERS 


With the gradual Christianisation of Egypt it has been noted on a number 
of fronts how the Bible came to be used with greater regularity as the pri- 
mary instrument through which one came to express their feelings in every- 
day writings. For example, Shenoute had a way of mixing formal rhetoric 
and biblical quotations and reminiscences with what seem to be everyday 
colloquialisms,” and Dioscorus of Aphrodito's corpus, which includes a 


Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt, 65-71. For the first Christian Coptic 
scholar see Epiphanius, Haer. 67.1.2-3, who identifies a certain Hieracas. 

198 Theodoret, Graec. affect. cur. 5.68. Greek text taken from Johann Raeder, ed., Grae- 
carum Affestionum Curatio. Ad Codices Optimos Denuo Collatos Recensuit Iohannes Raeder. 
Ed. Stereotypa Editionis 1904, reprint, 1904 (Stutgardiae: B.G. Teubneri, 1969), 143. 

199 For a list ofthe published Coptic materials provenanced to Oxyrhynchus and its envi- 
rons see Tables 23 and 24 in the appendix. On the Coptic materials yet awaiting publication 
see Clackson, “Coptic Oxyrhynchus". 

200 Emmel, “Coptic Literature in the Byzantine and Early Islamic World." 
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number ofdifferent texts both documentary and literary, is replete with bib- 
lical language and allusion.” Likewise, it has even been noted that official 
petitions, in an attempt to strengthen their force, also begin to employ bib- 
lical idioms.2% It therefore may be wondered the extent to which the letters 
provenanced to Oxyrhynchus and its environs and authored by Christians 
employ biblical material. 

In the final chapter of Mario Naldini's seminal work on Christian letters 
preserved in the papyri, Il cristianesimo in Egitto: Lettere private nei papyri 
dei secoli II-IV, he notes that while the Bible, and more particularly the New 
Testament, must have served as the basis of religious education in the lives 
ofthe first Christians in Late Antique Egypt, when one examines the letters 
for evidence of the use of scripture, either in the form of citations, direct 
quotations, or definite reminiscences, few are forthcoming.?? In the ninety 
seven letters Naldini included in his work he could only identify one cita- 
tion, seven echoes, where there was clear evidence, at least in Naldini's opin- 
ion, that a particular passage of scripture was being consciously invoked and 
worked into the fabric of a letter, and around some eleven reminiscences, 
whereby an author was deliberately employing specific scriptural terminol- 
ogy.2% Since Naldini's initial investigation of what has come to be regarded 
as “scriptural literacy" in the private Christian letters, there have been rel- 
atively few detailed examinations of the subject.” However, of those that 


201 Dijkstra, “A World Full of the Word"; A. Papathomas, “Zwischen juristischen Formeln 
und Künstlerischer Schópfung. Neutestamentliche Elemente in den Urkunden des spátan- 
tiken Dichters und Notars Flavius Dioskoros von Aphrodito," Hermes 128 (2000): 481-499; 
J.-L. Fournet, Hellénisme dans l'Égypte du VI? siècle. La bibliothèque et l'oeuvre de Dioscore 
d'Aphrodité (Le Caire: IAFO, 1999), 681. 

202 P.Oxy. L 3581 (IV/V) Petition, l. 13 epyuwow eipydoato xatà tod olxou pov (worked 
desolation for my house), LXX Jer 22.5 eig ép/ucty Eoraı 6 olxos odrog (this house will 
become desolation). See Dijkstra, “A World Full of the Word," 146. However, while Arkady 
Kovelman has argued that P.Oxy. I 131 (VI/VIT) (Petition) contains an allusion to Gen 27:3 
and P.Oxy. XXVII 2479 (VI) (Petition) contains an allusion to Gen 12:10 and 16:1, in both cases 
such allusions seem very tenuous in my opinion. See A.B. Kovelman, “From Logos to Myth: 
Egyptian Petitions from the 5th-7th Centuries,” BASP 28 (1991): 150-152. 

203 Naldini, I! cristianesimo in Egitto, 54-55. While Naldini entitles the section, “Reminis- 
cenze bibliche," he refers to citations, echoes and reminiscences. 

204 Naldini found a rather tenuous echo to Ruth 1:16 in P.Mich VIII 482.1516, an unlikely 
allusion to Isaiah 7:14 in P.Oxy. VIII 1162.14, and in P.Lond. III 981.6 a reference to Isaiah 31:9. 
In P.Mich. VII 482.15-16 Naldini alleges to have found an echo of Matt 816 and John 16:27. 

205 Choat, “Echo and Quotation"; Richter, Rechtssemantik und forensische Rhetorik, 142— 
145; NewDocs 2.154-159; B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes and Reminiscences”; Tibiletti, Le lettere 
private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 115-116; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 54— 


55: 
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have appeared all have treated letters in general, without respect to prove- 
nance and have tended to end their analyses temporally, with either the 
reign of Constantine or the close of the fourth century. Consequently, the 
letters treated in this examination have never been the subject of a sus- 
tained scriptural analysis.2% 


i. Scriptural Citations 


The most obvious place to look for evidence of scriptural literacy in the let- 
ters is in the form of scriptural citations. What is meant here by "citation" is 
an instance where a passage of scripture is not only quoted, but where some 
reference is also made to the fact that it is being deliberately drawn from a 
source.?” For example, in the New Testament "citations" from the Old Testa- 
ment may be differentiated from mere "quotations" from the Old Testament 
by virtue of the fact that they are accompanied by some introductory for- 
mula that serves as a clear marker to the reader that what follows is taken 
from this source.?? Surveying the letters chronologically the first scriptural 
citation to appear is contained in P.Lond. VI 1927 (mid IV). Though this let- 
ter, along with the six other letters that were found with it and belong to 
the archive of a certain Papnouthis are all unprovenanced, it is likely that 
it was written and sent from Oxyrhynchus.?® At the beginning of the letter 
the sender, a certain Dorotheus, identifies himself as hailing from the city 
(ll. 2-3, Acpó8&oc ó 'O&[v]puyxeimgs ó &xpıos 300Aoc).?? This letter, which is a 
fairly long one at least by papyrological standards, details Dorotheus' plans 
to come and visit Papnouthis who appears to have recently undertaken an 
ascetic lifestyle. 


206 That being said, through to the close ofthe fourth century Epp has devoted a few pages 
to the subject. See Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri," 26-27, 44-49. 

207 Besides referencing a specific text or figure a citation may also be constituted by 
another means of reference. For example, P.Oxy. III 405 (II/IIT), a roll containing Irenaeus' 
Adversus Haereses, contains a series of diple signs that mark Matt 3:16-17. While it is unclear 
whether these were made by the copyist of the text or were later inserted by a reader, they 
nonetheless serve to mark off the quotation to give it the form of a direct citation. 

208 In the New Testament, Old Testament citations are typically prefaced by something 
like xad&s yeypantaı ötı ... (Rom 3:0), etmev Hoataç ... (John 12:39), Atyeı ó 0góç (Acts 2:17). 

209 These letters make up a small archive of a certain Papnouthis. All the letters in this 
archive have been dated on paleographic grounds to the mid fourth century. See H.I. Bell, 
Jews and Christians in Egypt, 100-120 (= P.Lond. VT). 

210 As some have speculated, the phrase ó &yptoc šo0Àoç may suggest that Dorotheus was 
the bishop ofthe city at the time the letter was sent. See Papaconstantinou, "Sur les évéques 
byzantins d’Oxyrhynchos,” 172; Timm 1.285. 
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Following a lengthy and rather florid introduction, wherein Dorotheus 
prays for his friend and hopes that his letter will reach him, he begins to 
commend him for his new lifestyle.” He commends him for renouncing 
the world and for being steadfast in the spiritual contest that he is currently 
waging. After commenting that God has blessed him in allowing him to 
undertake this lifestyle Dortheus then goes on to cite Paul and quotes the 
entire verse of Ephesians 5:16:7!” 


tov xaip[ò]y yàp EEayopdZlolvres, xnpdmrtel 6 Tprouandpıos dmdatoA[o]s öt ai 
pépa novnpaleiow. | f | (ll. 44-47) 


For “making the most of time” proclaims the thrice-blessed apostle, “because 
the days are evil.” 


The citation of Eph 5:16 is very precise and is rendered with almost no vari- 
ation from the way it appears in NA”. The only difference being that &&ayo- 
påčw (to buy up, to redeem) occurs as a middle participle in NA? (é&cryopa- 
Cóuevot) whereas in this letter it occurs as an active participle (££ayopd£ov- 
qteç). Within the context of the letter the verse is skilfully employed as it is 
used to confirm Papnouthis' new ascetic lifestyle, whereby the things of the 
present world are rejected in favour of a more intimate relationship with 
God.?* While Dorotheus neither mentions Paul by name nor the book of 
Ephesians, his reference to “the thrice blessed apostle” (ó toercpaxcptos dntö- 
ctoAoc) makes it clear he is citing Paul as an authority and therefore qualifies 
this passage as an explicit scriptural citation.?" 


?!! Between lines sixteen and twenty-nine the text is extremely fragmentary and little 
sense can be made ofthe letter at this point. 

212 To date no fragment from Ephesians has yet been found at Oxyrhynchus. 

213 While most MSS of Eph 5:16 read ¿ķayopačópevor tov xoupóv, Sti ai Yjuépou mov pal siow, 
Col 4:5b reads tov xatpov EEaryopalönevon. It is therefore possible that perhaps Dorotheus 
was thinking of the word order of this passage. The change from middle to active voice for 
2EayopdCw is unattested in any MSS. While it is possible that the change in voice from passive 
to active could be the result of a textual variant, the variation may have been deliberate on 
the part of Dorotheus so that he depicts Papnouthis as actively engaged in “redeeming the 
time" and therefore is partially responsible for it. See also Choat, "Echo and Quotation," 271- 
272. 

214 In Eph 5 the verse appears in the context of becoming a disciple of God by rejecting the 
sins and errors of the world (vv. 115). Chrysostom Hom. Eph. 18.5.5-17 similarly uses the verse 
to emphasise the need to focus on the things of God by avoiding worldly pursuits. However, 
various ancient commentators apply these verses differently: Barn. 2.1; Clement, Paed. 3.82.3; 
Tertullian, Fug. 9.2. 

215 The epithet “thrice blessed" (zptcuopedptoç), besides generally connoting a state of being 
“especially blessed,” is also attested in non-Christian writers. This epithet only occurs in two 
other papyri P.Cair.Masp. III 67295.15 (later VI) and P.Cair.Masp. III 67312.109 (567) both from 
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Surveying the letters chronologically for additional citations, the next 
to occur appear in P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, 2194, and P.Köln IV 200, a collection 
of three letters sent by a man bearing the name Theon. While they have 
been dated to the latter part of the fifth century or even the sixth century 
on paleographic grounds, I have recently argued that these letters almost 
certainly date to the latter part of the fourth century/beginning of the 
fifth century.?* Furthermore, this collection of letters is rather exceptional 
because all ofthem are bilingual. While the epistolary bodies of both P.Oxy. 
XVIII 2193 and P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 are written in Greek, they contain Latin 
prefaces and valedictions.?" In the case of P.Köln IV 200, since the first part 
of the letter is lost, it only contains a Latin valediction whereas the rest of 
the letter is written in Greek. 

Turning first to P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, this letter is written to a man by the 
name of Pascentius and is primarily framed as a request that he should listen 
to the petition of an old woman who was claiming she and her son were 
somehow being unjustly treated. Immediately after Theon greets Pascentius 
and right before he asks that he hear the petition of the old woman he 
prefaces his request by citing the first half of LXX Job 36:19: 


the archive of Dioscorus. Perhaps Dorotheus refers to Paul as being "thrice blessed" since he 
hada vision ofthe “third heaven" (2 Cor12:2). Only John Chrysostom and Theodoret also iden- 
tify Paul with this epithet (John Chrysostom, In Petrum et Paulum PG 59.494.63; Theodoret, 
Ep. 81, Interpretatio in xiv epistulas sancti Pauli PG 82.320.46, 82.460135; Haereticarum fabu- 
larum compendium PG 83.540.47). 

216 Blumell, “Reconsidering the Dates of Three Christian Letters”. In this article I argue that 
on paleographic grounds these letters are not uncharacteristic ofthe latter fourth/early fifth 
century and that based on their unusual content they were probably sent by a certain Theon 
who is attested in the Historia monachorum in Aegypto (Chap. VI) and who flourished just 
outside of Oxyrhynchus at this time. 

?!7 Bilingual (Greek/Latin) or even Latin letters are quite rare at Oxyrhynchus and cur- 
rently number about thirteen: P.Oxy. XLIV 3208 (= ChLA XLVII 1420; CEL 110) (Late IBc/Early 
IAD); P.Ryl. IV 608 (= CALA IV 245; CEL 181; CPL 248) (III); P.Oxy. VII 1022 (= CALA III 215; CEL 
1140; CPL III; RMR 87) (24 Feb 103); P.Oxy. 132 (= CALA IV 267; CEL 169; CPL 249) (II); P.Oxy. 
XLIII 3129 (=ChLA XLVII 1419; CEL 224bis1) (335); P.Oxy. LV 3793 (= ChLA XLVII 1426; CEL 
I 225bís) (340); P.Oxy. LV 3794 (= ChLA XLVII 1427; CEL I 225ter) (340); P.Oxy. L 3579 (= ChLA 
XLVI 1422; CEL 225quinquies); P.Oxy. L 3577 (= CALA XLVII 1421; CEL 225quater) (342); P.Oxy. 
LXII 4369 (= CALA IV 255; CPL Ann. 9) (345); P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 (= CALA XLVII 1410; CEL I 243; 
CPL 270) (V/VI); P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 (= ChLA XLVII 1411; CEL 1244; CPL 271) (V/VI); P.Köln. IV 200 
(CALA XLVII 1455; CEL 244bis); P.Oxy. VIII 1106 (CALA IV 237) (VI); CALA V 291 (= SB XVI 12990) 
(VI). On the presence of Latin documentary texts at Oxyrhynchus see Thomas, "Latin Texts 
and Roman Citizens," 239-243. On the general increase of bilingual texts (Greek/Latin) after 
Diocletian see Cribiore, "Higher Education in Early Byzantine Egypt," 58; James Noel Adams, 
Bilingualism and the Latin Language, 527; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 231-232. Evidence 
for scriptural fragments in Latin from Oxyrhynchus are confined to only P.Oxy. VIII 1073 (V) 
Gen 5-6. 
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ÉpOatcev ¿ri ae ó 
Qetdtatog xal napa- 
xAnTıxòç Aöyog 
10 TO pý ce EXXALWE- 
Tw Éxàv 6 vo0ç 
umde naplöng 
denow Tevytw(v) 
TÕV Ev Qvoryxy] 
15 dvrwv 
The most divine and spiritual word has come to you, “let not thy mind of its 
own free will turn aside neither neglect the supplication of the poor, of them 
that are in distress.” 


Theon has employed LXX Job 36:19a with little variation. While he inserts 
an additional command into the verse that is not found in the LXX version 
(napopdw) to reinforce the fact that one should not neglect certain peti- 
tions, and has substituted the LXX's “feeble” (&ðúvatoç) with “poor” (mévys), 
the verbal agreement between P.Oxy. XVIII 2193.10-15 and LXX Job 36:19a 
is very close.?* His use of Job in this letter may be regarded as a specific 
citation since he explicitly introduces it with the phrase "the most divine 
and spiritual word (has come to you)" (ó Oetóvottog xai mapaxdntixos Aó- 
yos).219 

The verse is aptly quoted in the letter and is clearly and succinctly em- 
ployed to add force to Theon’s request that Pascentius hear the petition of 
the woman since there is a scriptural precedent for such actions.?? While 
Theon gives no indication within the letter about the nature ofthe woman's 
petition or how she is allegedly being treated unjustly, perhaps it concerns 
some financial matter. Not only were disputes concerning money extremely 
common but when Theon cited LXX Job 36:19a he used the word “poor” (7é- 
vns) to describe the one making the petition instead of “feeble” (&ðúvatoç), 
which change is otherwise unattested in any manuscript, and may subtly 
suggest the “poor” woman's petition concerned monetary affairs. 

In P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 Theon writes again to Pascentius to make a request; 
in this case he entreats Pascentius to make sure that no one should trouble 


218 LXX Tob 36:19a: py ve ExxAtatw Exwv ó voüc Senaews Ev dvayın Svtwy dduvarwv; P.Oxy. 


XVIII 2193.10-15: UY) oe Enudeiverw &xàv ó vo0ç unde napelöng Sénow nevýtw(v) t&v Ev Avaya 
dvtwv. LXX Job 36:19 is a dubious paraphrase of Heb Job 36:19 that is rather confusing. 
219 The rather unusual phrase napaxàntıxòç Aóyoc also appears in P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965.10 
(IV). In this letter (i.e. P.Oxy. 4965) it is not altogether clear what this phrase is referring to. 
220 In the context of LXX Job 36 verse 19 is used by Elihu to praise God's goodness. Theon 
adapts it so that it is understood as an exhortation to mercy. 
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a certain veteran by the name of Paul in regards to a matter having to do 
with a boat.?! To buttress this request he prefaces it by citing Sirach 12:2: 
ed nolycov, pyolv, dv8pl xoi Zerg tò dvranödone, żàv ó [š] 
py map’ adtod, mapa dé TH Oip(o reo: 222 


It states, “Do good to man and you will be repaid, if not by him, certainly by 
the Most High.” 


The citation is almost verbatim with the only difference being that in Sir- 
ach 12:2 the verse begins with, “do good to the devout,” (£0 noinoov ebce(et) 
whereas in the letter it simply reads, “do good to man" (ed noinoov avöpt).”? 
As with the other changes already noted in Theon’s rendering of certain 
scriptural passages no manuscript evidence supports this reading. Regard- 
less, the change can almost certainly be explained by Theon’s attempt to 
make the verse readily fit the context of the situation and need not be 
regarded as a scriptural variant. A certain Paul needed some help and Theon 
simply altered the verse, deliberately or perhaps even unintentionally, so 
that it would be absolutely clear to Pascentius the course he should take. 
That Theon is deliberately citing the passage, as opposed to merely quoting 
it, is evidenced by his use of “it states” (pyctv) to introduce the text. 

Turning to P.Köln. IV 200, this letter is only partially extant as the opening 
half of it is missing.224 While Theon’s name does not occur in this letter it is 
clear that he wrote it since the hand with which is was written is the same as 
that of P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 and P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 and the address contained on 
the back of the letter is written in Latin and contains the very same unusual 
valediction (redde serbo dei tempore) attested in the two other letters.”” It is 
therefore clear that P.Köln IV 200 was also written by the same Theon who 
wrote P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 and P.Oxy. XVIII 2194. The extant remains of the 
letter are given below: 


221 For an image of this letter see Plate 10. 

222 P Oxy. XVIII 2194.6-7. 

223 Sirach 12:2: ed moingov evoeBel xal evenoets dvranddona xal el un map adtod dd apd 
tod dipictou; P.Oxy. 2194.6-7: Ed moingov, pnalv, avdpl xai ÉEetc tò dvranödoue, Ev ö[e] ph rap’ 
avtod, mapa dé TH dipiotw. 

224 For an image of this letter see Plate n. 

225 Outside of P.Oxy. XVI 2193, P.Oxy. XVI 2194 and P.Köln IV 200 this Latin address is 
unattested. While it has traditionally been interpreted as “deliver to N.N. the servant of God 
in good time,” more recently P.J. Sijpesteijn has argued that tempore should not be separated 
from servus dei so that meaning should be “deliver to N.N. being a servant of God at the 
present time/in this life.” See Pieter Johannes Sijpesteijn, “Apphus and Pascentius: servi dei 
tempore,” APF 40 (1994): 69-70. 
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al. Jw. tad[to]ig tats pwvaîs 

&yprjcaxo [6] XyyeXoc tod O(eo)ð pofu] 

6 pvodpev[oç] pe [£]x návtwv 

TOV KAKBV pov. 510, Yvrjote 

tëxvov you "Anpoüs, Odpor x(vpl)w 

0(€)@ TH púoavti ve tote and 

Boepous xoi viv nady. [ó] 

navroddvanıs H(eö)s gu) Ea [t ce. | 
vale apud de(um) 


[r]edde serbo dei te[mpore Apphuti |226 


... by these utterances he [Jacob?] proclaimed, “the angel of my God who has 
delivered me from all harm." Therefore know, my son Aphous, take courage 
in the Lord God who formerly delivered you from the womb and again at the 
present time. May the all powerful God protect you. Farewell in God. (Back) 
Deliver in good time to Aphous, servant of God. 


Since the letter is fragmentary it is difficult to contextualize its contents. 
Nevertheless, from the extant section it would appear that at least one of its 
purposes was to engender courage in the addressee, a man by the name of 
Aphous, who appears to have been facing some troubles. To help Aphous 
Theon cites Genesis 48:16a to reassure him that just as an angel of God had 
protected the patriarch Jacob so too he may expect divine protection in his 
present difficulties." Though there are minor disagreements between the 
way Gen 48:16a is cited in this letter and how it appears in the manuscript 
tradition, namely that the citation in the letter has inserted the phrase tod 
(&0)0 pov, this addition need not be regarded as a textual variant.?? As with 
the way Theon handled his citations of Job 36:19a and Sirach 12:2, he might 
change or even add certain elements in order to add clarity and render 
them more appropriate for the present situation. Therefore, in this case the 
addition ofthe phrase toô 0(0)0 pov was almost certainly inserted for clarifi- 


226 Greek and Latin transcription taken from P.Köln. IV 200. 

227 In Gen 48 the patriarch Jacob is on his deathbed and Joseph, upon hearing the news, 
had brought his two sons Ephraim and Manasseh to his father so that they can be blessed 
before he dies. In 48:15 Jacob begins the blessing by acknowledging that God had cared for 
him throughout his life and then at the start of v. 16 asks that "the angel who has delivered 
me from all harm bless these boys" (ó dyyeXoc ó puópevóc pe Ex TAVTWV vv xaxðv EVAOYHTAL cà 
nadia coca). 

228 This textual variant is unattested in any manuscript. See John W. Wevers, ed., Genesis. 
Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum (Band 1) (Göttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 
1974), S.v. Gen 48:16 (454 n. 16). 
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cation in the letter to point out that the angel came from God.?? Finally, that 
this reference constitutes a citation is clear since Theon prefaces the quote 
with “by these utterances” (tatars voc pwvats expjoaro), and is deliberately 
pointing to the fact that he is drawing on some source. 

Given Theon's broad knowledge of various Christian texts combined 
with his rather adept skill of competently weaving them into the fabric 
of his letters it may be wondered whether he was a member of the clergy 
or was a monk. Interestingly, it is worth pointing out that in the Historia 
monachorum in Aegypto it mentions a well-known “holy man" (&vnp &ytoc) 
by the name of Theon who knew Greek as well as Latin and who lived 
just outside of Oxyrhynchus at the end of the fourth/beginning of the fifth 
century: 


elSopev dé xai dMov od paxpàv THs TöAewg imi THY £g uov, O€wva övönarı, ðv- 
Spa &ytov Ev oixionw XATAMÓVAÇ EYKEKAELTLEVOV Er! TPLAXOVTAETY xpóvov atom 
dounoauvte: ... menaldeurto dé ó dvnp TELTAH xv SiargEewy xA puru ëv te EMyvixotg 
xoi ‘Pwpainots xoi Atyuntiaxois dvayvaanaaıy, ...230 


We saw also another [father] in the desert not far from the city [Oxyrhyn- 
chus], named Theon, a holy man who had lived as an anchorite in a small 
cell and had practised silence for thirty years ... By grace the man [Theon] 
had been educated in three languages, being able to read Greek, Latin and 
Coptic, ...??! 


Bearing in mind the observations derived from P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, 2194, and 
P.Köln IV 200, it may be wondered whether the reference in the Historia 
monachorum in Aegypto to another ecclesiastic bearing the same name in 
the same geographic region at roughly the same time and with the same 
unusual language skills is merely a coincidence.” Though such a coinci- 


229 In LXX Gen 48:16a it is clear that the angel came from God since in v. 15 both the terms 
§e6¢ and pov are used and anticipate the reference to &yyeXog in v. 16. 

230 Hist. mon. 6.1, 4. Greek text taken from Festugiére, Historia monachorum in Aegypto, 
43-44. 

231 Translation is my own. While Theon had apparently taken a vow of silence it is also 
reported that he would occasionally speak and would converse with strangers by writing 
on a tablet. On “holy men” such as Theon in late antiquity see Peter Brown, “The Rise and 
Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity," JRS 61 (1971): 80-101. 

?32 While P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 and XVIII 2194 were both found at Oxyrhynchus and it is also 
very likely that P.Kóln 200 is also provenanced to the city, the locations from which they 
were sent is unknown. Nevertheless, given the observations made in Chapter Three, that 
the overwhelming majority of letters appear to have been sent from nearby Oxyrhynchus 
and epistolary lines of communication were largely confined within the nome, probability 
would suggest that P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, 2194, and P.Kóln 200 certainly could have originated 
just outside of Oxyrhynchus where the Theon mentioned in the Historia monachorum in 
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dence cannot be completely ruled out, in light of the foregoing similarities 
as well as the fact that this is the only time the writer of the Historia mona- 
chorum in Aegypto specifically points out such a linguistic attainment it is 
extremely unlikely. Therefore, even though this evidence is circumstantial, 
there are enough points of convergence to make a plausible argument that 
the Theon who sent P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, 2194 and P.Köln IV 200 may probably 
be identified with the Theon who is described in the Sixth Chapter of the 
Historia monachorum in Aegypto.?? 

Concerning the identity of Pascentius nothing can be known for certain, 
although it might be assumed based on the content of P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 
and P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 he functioned in some sort of official capacity since it 
appears he was endowed with administrative or perhaps even legal author- 
ity.?* However, it should not be totally ruled out that he may have been 
some ecclesiastical figure or member ofthe clergy since they too were some- 
times endowed with considerable authority to arbitrate affairs and dispatch 
judgments.”* As for Aphous, the recipient of P.Köln IV 200, one possibility is 
that he was the same Aphous who was the legendary bishop of Oxyrhynchus 
from ca. 399—402.” However, there is no clear indication of this as the name 
appears to have been fairly common at Oxyrhynchus. 


Aegypto resided. Furthermore, the context of P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 and 2194 seem to suggest that 
they were sent from an area close to the city of Oxyrhynchus since they presuppose that 
Pascentius had some jurisdiction over the matters that the letters concerned. 

733 Blumell, “Reconsidering the Dates of Three Christian Letters." 

234 On this front Theon's use of Latin may be significant given that some knowledge of 
Latin was a prerequisite for certain administrative or legal positions during this period. See 
Cribiore, “Higher Education in Early Byzantine Egypt,” 62-63. It is worth pointing out that 
the name Pascentius (IIacxévttoc) is a Latin name that is otherwise unattested in the papyri. 
Perhaps then the preface is rendered in Latin since it was the first language of Pascentius. 
I am not persuaded by P.J. Sijpesteijn's suggestion that Pascentius (and even Aphous) may 
have been slaves owing to his novel translation ofthe address (redde serbo dei tempore). See 
Pieter Johannes Sijpesteijn, "Apphus and Pascentius: servi dei tempore". 

235 Ewa Wipszycka, "The Institutional Church," in Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300—700, 
ed. Roger Bagnall (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 333-338; Ewa Wipszycka, 
Les resources et les activités économiques des églises en Égypte du 4° au 8° siécle, 132-134. 
Theon never addresses Pascentius with any clerical title and only amicably refers to him 
as “beneficent” (l. 5, gAayade Haoxévtie). This title of address is unattested elsewhere in the 
papyri and likewise does not appear in Lucilla Dineen's work on early Christian titulature. 
See Dineen, Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolography, 11-113. 

736 On the approximate dates of the episcopacy of Aphous see Papaconstantinou, "Sur les 
évéques byzantins d’Oxyrhynchos,” 173; Worp, “A Checklist of Byzantine Bishops,” 304. 
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ii. Scriptural Quotations 


Besides P.Lond. VI 1927, P.Oxy. XVIII 2193, P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 and P.Kóln IV 
200 no other letter contains a scriptural citation, but there is at least one 
example of a scriptural quotation. For the purposes of this examination a 
quotation may be differentiated from a citation by virtue of the fact that 
the latter is always accompanied by an explicit reference that makes it clear 
that itis beingtaken from some source, whereas the former does not require 
such explicit referencing.? Likewise, a quote may be differentiated from a 
simple allusion or a reminiscence in that it consists of a more substantial 
block of text than a mere short phrase or a couple of words.? The lone 
quotation in the letters can be found in P.Oxy. XVI 1874 (VI) where the writer 
quotes from LXX Job 1:21b near the start of the letter to comfort a friend in 
mourning. 

In P.Oxy. XVI 1874, which belongs to a rare genre of letters known as “let- 
ters of condolence,” the sender is writing in order to comfort the addressee 
who has undergone some traumatic loss.?? Since the letter is only preserved 
in a fragmentary state, both the beginning and end of the letter are miss- 
ing; the sender and addressee are unknown. Nevertheless, it is clear from 
the content of the letter that at least the addressee was a woman since 
the writer compares her loss to that of women in the past: “you have suf- 
fered like mother Eve, like Mary, and as God lives, my master, neither just 
nor sinful women ever suffered what you suffered" (Il. 12-13, EmaQeg ópoiwç 
&uua Eva ópoiwç Mapia, xali] [A] Gedc, Seonord pov, ote Sixctot odre &uap- 
twal ovderote Erradav tò Errades).*° While the specific cause of the woman's 
mourning is not directly stated within the extant portions of the letter the 
context would suggest that she had recently lost her children. In the par- 
tially preserved opening lines of the letter reference is made to a "disaster(?)" 
(exócoc)?* followed by what appears to be a reference to the addressee's 


237 Christopher A. Beetham, Echoes of Scripture in the Letter of Paul to the Colossians 
(Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2008), 16-18; Choat, “Echo and Quotation," 268. 

238 Beetham, Echoes of Scripture, 17, notes that a “quotation” should consist ofa direct block 
of six or more words taken from another source. 

239 The best edition of this letter and the one that will be used in this examination may 
be found in Chapa, Letters of Condolence, 149-159 (no. 12). Other editions and translations 
of the letter can also be found in P.Select I 168; S.G. Kapsomenakis, Voruntersuchungen zu 
einer Grammatik der Papyri der Nachchristlichen Zeit (München, 1938), 90-93; Winter, Life 
and Letters in the Papyri, 134-135; Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 137. 

240 The reference to the sufferings of Eve and Mary surely has to do with the loss of their 
children, Abel and Jesus, respectively. 

241 Literally oxóroç should be taken as “darkness” or “gloom,” but in the context ofthe letter 
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“children” (pap. media, l. naia). If the cause of mourning was the loss of 
children then the quote from LXX Job 1:21b is especially fitting since in this 
verse Job declares his trust and confidence in the Lord immediately after 
receiving news that his ten children had been killed (Job 1:19). 

After drawing an analogy between the respective plights' of Eve and Mary 
and that of the recipient, the sender employs LXX Job 1:21b and writes, “But 
let us glorify God, because he gave and took away” (Il. 13-14, &Ad 8o&dlwpev 
tov Oeòv Ott abrög Edwoev xal aùtòç £AoBev). Compared to LXX Job 1:21b the 
quote has certain differences.” First, in Job it is the "Lord" who is being 
praised whereas in this quote it is "God." Second, the order of the quote 
is inverted. God is first glorified after which it is stated “he gave and took 
away," but in Job the act of blessing, giving and taking, is reversed at it 
appears at the end of the phrase. Lastly, the LXX phrase “as it seemed good 
to the Lord, so has it come to pass" (ws TO xupiw EdoEev oütwg xol Eyevero 
ein), which occupies the middle half of the verse does not occur at all in the 
quote.” In light of these differences it would probably be best to assume 
that the author was quoting from memory, simply attempting to recapture 
the essence of the verse, and was not copying directly from a manuscript 
that contained these textual variants.” Nevertheless, depending on the 
nature of the loss and the subsequent pain it caused the recipient it is 
possible that the phrase “as it seemed good to the Lord, so has it come to 
pass" was deliberately omitted. If this were the case it may have been done 
since the loss was so painful and affected the recipient so profoundly that 
the sender did not want to provoke the recipient or unnecessarily inflict 
more pain by suggesting that the loss simply occurred because "it seemed 
good to the Lord." 


Juan Chapa has argued that it should be taken as a euphemism for either “death” or “disaster.” 
See Chapa, Letters of Condolence, 153-154. 

242 That more than one child died seems certain in light of the reference to «rot in 1.16. 

243 LXX Job 1:21b: ó xÚptoç Edwxev ó xüptoc dpeldato Oç TH xvpiw &8o&ev oütwg Kal éyévero ein 
TO övoua xuplov eùàoynpévov. 

244 This phrase (ws tà xuplw Edogev oürwg xal éyéveto ely) is an LXX interpolation and 
is not found in the BHS Job 1:21b (3325 mm ay "m np? mm jm mm). Nevertheless, it 
is unlikely that the omission of this part of the verse presupposes the author was relying 
on a version of the LXX that was more faithful to the Hebrew. PSI X 1163 (IV), which is 
provenanced to Oxyrhynchus, contains a fragment of Job 119—2:9. In l. 9 of the fragment this 
LXX interpolation can already be detected. 

245 Job 1:21 was frequently invoked by Christian authors when dealing with matters of 
consolation or how to act in the wake of tragedy: Clement, Catena ANF 2.577; Basil, Ep. 5; 
300; Augustine, civ. 1.10. 
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iii. Scriptural Echoes and Reminiscences 


Moving beyond citations and quotations, which appear rather infrequently, 
the most pervasive indicator of scriptural literacy in the letters are what 
have been termed scriptural “echoes” or *reminiscences."^* An “echo” or a 
“reminiscence” can best be understood as an instance where a distinct word 
or phrase is employed within a letter and that has a scriptural precedent 
that is being consciously (or perhaps even unconsciously) employed and 
worked into the fabric of a letter. But while “echoes” and “reminiscences” are 
perhaps the most pervasive indicator of scriptural literacy, in many cases 
they are also the most difficult to reliably identify because it is often left 
to the discretion of the interpreter whether a word or phrase in a letter 
is actually echoing or reminiscing a scriptural passage.” With the aid of 
electronic databases and search engines where a word, root of a word, or 
even a short phrase, can be readily searched across a huge corpus, if one 
is willing to look hard enough, they can usually find numerous scriptural 
echoes and reminiscences. However, the obvious problem with this is that 
just because one can find a rare word or a distinct phrase in a letter that has 
a scriptural parallel, it does not automatically guarantee the author of the 
letter was necessarily echoing or reminiscing that passage.” Furthermore, 
given the commonalities of language it must be continually kept in mind 
that a number of the apparently “unique” words or phrases that appear in 
the New Testament as well as the LXX can be found in other sources and 
even in cases where a scriptural allusion is fairly certain, scripture need not 
be the only source of the allusion.” 


246 This terminology is derived from B.F. Harris, “Biblical Echoes and Reminiscences”. On 
this terminology see Richard Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven; 
London: Yale University Press, 1989), 14-21. 

247 While Mario Naldini identified a number of alleged scriptural reminiscences in the 
letters he treated in his volume, some are extremely improbable (P.Mich. VIII 482.14-17 
[No. 1] [133] = Ruth 1:16, John 16:27; BGU I 27:8-11 [No. 2] [I/II] = Matt 4:20, Acts 15:4, 1Cor 
12:18; P.Oxy. XXXI 2603.3-6 [No. 47] [IV] =1Cor 13:13, Jas 1:23). See B.F. Harris, “Biblical Echoes 
and Reminiscences,” 158-159; NewDocs 2.158. 

248 Juan Chapa has argued that in P.Oxy. LV 3819.9-11 (early IV) where the author of the 
letter incorrectly employed the rare impersonal verb övvareiv he may have been echoing Paul 
(Rom 14:4; 2 Cor 13:3) who uses it in a similar fashion. See Chapa, Letters of Condolence, 128— 
129. Cf. Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri,” 47-48. In P.Oxy. XLVI 3314.10-11 (IV) 
the reference to the “cup of water" (motyptov üdaros) has sometimes been taken as an allusion 
to Mark 9:4. See P.Oxy. XLVI p. 105. 

249 Choat, “Echo and Quotation,” 268-269; Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament 
Papyri,” 26-27. 
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Given the inherent difficulties associated with identifying scriptural 
echoes and reminiscences a number of factors need to be considered before 
any identification can plausibly be made. Not only should consideration be 
given to the appearance of unique words or phrases that have scriptural 
precedent but the context of the echo or reminiscence within the letter 
needs to be examined to see whether such an allusion might be probable.?° 
Likewise, with any alleged “echo” or “reminiscence” it must always be asked 
whether the intended audience would have picked up on or recognized the 
proposed allusion. If this seems likely, then this certainly increases the prob- 
ability that one is dealing with a genuine allusion. However, if the allusion 
is so subtle that it seems unlikely that the intended audience would have 
recognized it, it may therefore be asked whether one is dealing with a gen- 
uine scriptural allusion or simply a coincidental parallel for which there is 
no subtext being consciously evoked. Another caveat for consideration has 
to do with where the echo or reminiscence appears within the letter. If it 
appears within the body then it may be more secure, but if it appears in 
either the opening or closing formulae it may be more likely that it came 
to the writer as a result of epistolary convention as opposed to a direct 
reliance on a particular scriptural passage.” For example, phrases where 
greeting/farewell is made “in the Lord" (év xvpiw) or where the recipient is 
addressed as “beloved brother" (&yanntòç d8eApös) can be traced back to 
the letters of Paul? however, these phrases gain such widespread currency 
in early Christian epistolarity that they become conventional and therefore 
their usage should not necessarily constitute a deliberate allusion to Paul's 
letters.?? Lastly, though there are a number of phrases which occur in the 
letters such as “god willing" (6200 0£Xovcoc),?* “god knows" (oldev ó 0goç),255 


250 Dijkstra, “A World Full of the Word,” 140. 

251 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 78. 

252 Rom 16:8, 1, 12, 13, 22; 1Cor 15:58; 16:19; Eph 6:21; Col. 4:7, 9; Phil 3:1, 4:4, 10; Phlm 16. See 
Choat, “Echo and Quotation,” 270-271; Alanna Nobbs, “‘Beloved Brothers’,” 144-145. 

253 The currency these phrases attained in early Christian epistolarity is illustrated by the 
introductory greeting ofthe synodalletter that condemned the teachings of Paul ofSamosata 
and was addressed to “... the beloved brethren in the Lord greeting" (ayamytois adedqoic Ev 
xupiw xalpeıv) (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 7.30.2). 

254 Combinations of this phrase include: w¢ ó 6&6c HOeAev, £v 6 0c6c BEAN, Oeod BouAonevoc. 
Similar sentiments are expressed at Deut 26:3; 29:19; Josh 24:10; 2 Macc 12:16; Ps 5:5; Acts 
18:21; Rom 9:22; 1Cor 12:18; 15:38; Col 1:27. Appearing in letters from Oxyrhynchus at SB XIV 
12182.13-14 (III); P.Horak 19.11 (early IV); P.Oxy. XII 1494.3 (early IV); P.Oxy. XLVIII 3418.7 (IV); 
P.Oxy LVI 3864.33 (V?); P.Oxy. LIX 4005.2 (VI). 

255 Combinations of this phrase include: tadta dé oldev ó Beòç, we oldev ó sóc, oldev yàp 
ó sóc, Oeòç 8& uóvoc oldev. Similar sentiments are expressed at Job 28:23; Prov 4:27; 2 Cor 
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“thanks be to god” (xdpıs Heß), or “as the Lord lives" (Zñ xúptoç),27 which 
have scriptural precedents, given the general nature of the phrases com- 
bined with theirwidespread use outside ofthe scriptural tradition it cannot 
always be assumed that when they are used the author had a specific scrip- 
tural passage in mind.?® 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and at times the conjectural nature of 
many echoes or reminiscences, some letters do contain genuine scriptural 
allusions. Proceeding chronologically the earliest letter that contains a dis- 
tinct scriptural echo is P.Oxy. XII 1592 (late III/early IV). As noted earlier this 
letter was written with an exceptionally literary hand by a certain woman to 
someone who may be described as her "spiritual father." Following the ini- 
tial greeting she writes, "I am extremely ecstatic and I rejoiced exceedingly 
because so great a one as my father makes remembrance of me.” (Il. 3-5, xoi 
Tt&vo ELEyarvvOnv xai Nyordelaca Stet votoüvoc pov m(orc)v)p THY pvýuyv roet- 
tat). The two verbs used to describes her joy at having been remembered 
by her father, ueyoXvo and then &yaMı&w, rarely appear in the papyri, and 
the only other place in which they appear side by side is the magnificat in 
Luke 1:46-47 where Mary praises the Lord when she heard that her cousin 
Elisabeth was also pregnant.” The collocation of these rare verbs combined 
with their use within the letter makes this a fairly certain scriptural echo.?*! 


11:11, 31; 12:2, 3. Appearing in letters from Oxyrhynchus see: P.Oxy. LIX 3997.8-9 (III/IV); 
P.land. II nao (III/IV); P.Hamb. III 228.8 (IV); P.Hamb. III 229.8 (IV); P.Oxy. XVI 1872.5 
(V/VI); P.Wash.Univ. I 42.3 (VI); P.Wash.Univ. II 108.2-3 (VI); P.Oxy. VIII 1165.8 (VI); P.Oxy. 
XXXIV 2732.6 (VI); P.Oxy. LVIII 3932.3, 9 (VI); P.Oxy. VI 942.3 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1860.4 
(VI/VIT); P.Oxy. XVI 1861.4 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1868.9 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. LIX 4007.7, 10 (VI/VII). 
The similar phrase oiSev 6 xúptoç is found in P.Oxy. XVI 1844.5 (VI/VII); P.Oxy. XVI 1858.4 
(VI/VII). 

256 Similar sentiments expressed at Rom 6:17; 7:25; 1Cor 15:57; 2 Cor 2:14; 8:16; 9:15. Appears 
in only two letters PSI IV 299.910 (late IIT) and P.Oxy XII 1593.12 (IV). 

257 Similar sentiment expressed at Judg 8:19; Ruth 3:13; 1 SaM 14:39, 45; 19:6; 20:3, 21; 25:26, 34; 
26:10, 16; 28:10; 29:6; 2 Sam 2:27; 4:9; 11:11; 12:5; 14:11, 19; 15:21; 22:47; 1Kgs 1:29; 2:24; 17:1, 12; 18:10, 
15; 22:14; 2 Kgs 2:2, 4, 6; 3:14; 4:30; 5:16, 20; 2 Chr 18:13; Jdt 12:4; 13:16; Ps 17:47; Job 27:2; Jer 4:2; 5:2; 
12:16; 16214 f.; 23:7 £; 45:16; 51:26; Dan 4:27. Interestingly, the phrase is unattested in the New 
Testament. Appearing in letters from Oxyrhynchus see: P.Oxy. XVI 1839.2 (VI); P-Oxy. 1840.5 
(VI); P-Wash.Univ. I 42.4 (mid VII?); P.Oxy. XVI 1854.4 (VI/VIT); P.Oxy. XVI 1874.12 (VI/VII) ¿ñ 
0&óc; P.Oxy. VI 943.7 (ca. 612—618). 

258 The phrase xdpız Bew or deo gratias was prominent in the liturgy and it is more likely 
that its use in letters reflects the liturgy than it does a specific scriptural locus. 

259 Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 159 (no. 31). 

260 Luke 1:46-47: Kai einev Mapıdu MeyaAdvet f, puxy pov tov xbptov, 47 xoi Y) yoXA(acev tò 
TVEÜHA pov &nl TH Beh TH owl Lov, ... 

261 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 76; Choat, “Echo and Quotation,” 288; Choat, Belief 
and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 75; Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri," 27 
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In another letter from the same period, P.Oxy. XII 1494 (late III/early IV), 
the sender writes to his friend (or perhaps business partner) to inform him 
that he and some associates have gone to the village of Panga in order to sell 
some merchandise and asks that he pray for them: "It will be most necessary 
for you too to pray on my behalf, in order that God may thus hear your 
prayers, and a straight way be made for us" (ll. 4-9, u&[[A ]Mota piv Senoet 
xoi Dyas &UxecOot nepi vuv, tv’ oUroc enanodon 6 Beòç TOV EdyOV bu@v xai 
yEvmraınueiv 080g ev8etx). The phrase "straight way" (6865 ebdeia) is employed 
at Hosea 14:10, Isaiah 40:3, Matthew 3:3 and Acts 13:10.2 While the phrase is 
unattested in the papyri, it is occasionally attested outside of the LXX and 
the New Testament.” Examining its context within the letter it is simply 
employed by the sender metaphorically as a way of asking that he may have 
a safe trip.2⁄4 Consequently, there are no obvious contextual similarities with 
its scriptural use. Therefore, despite verbal agreement, which could very 
well be coincidental given that the phrase only consists of two words, it is 
unlikely that the author was deliberately alluding to some scriptural passage 
with the use of the phrase.?% 

One additional letter from the same period that may contain a scriptural 
echo is P.Iand. II n (late HI/IV).266 Given the very fragmentary nature of this 
letter, as large chunks of text are missing from the beginning of each line, 
its context is difficult to establish.?*' In the first line of legible text (1. 2) the 
phrase “for I hope on God" (£Xn(8o yàp siç 056v) occurs and could be an echo 
of 2 Cor 1:10 (or Acts 24:15) where the same sentiment is expressed.”°* While 


n. 69; Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., 116; B.F. Harris, "Biblical 
Echoes and Reminiscences,” 156. 

262 In each reference the context refers to the pathways of the Lord and usually has to do 
with righteousness. In the case of Matt 3:3 it is a citation of Isa 40:3 and Acts 13:10 is almost 
certainly picking up on the imagery of Hos 14:10. 

263 Diodorus Sicilus, 14.116.9 and 2 Clem. 7.3. 

264 NewDocs 4.193. Here the editor notes that the request for a safe trip has a classical 
parallel to Eur. Med. 384. 

265 Harris, Tibiletti and Choat believe that it is a genuine echoe: B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes 
and Reminiscences,” 158; Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C., no. 21; 
Choat, "Echo and Quotation," 274. Epp is doubtful: Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament 
Papyri,” 27 n. 69. 

?66 While the provenance of this letter is not certain, it is likely that it derives from 
Oxyrhynchus as is pointed out in the preface of the ed. pr. See L. Eisner, Epistulae privatae 
Graecae (1913), 46. 

267 The extant text suggests that the letter primarily concerned the sending/receiving of 
certain items. In l. 6 the sender reports that he has sent “payment” (thv rıuyv) and in ll. 8 and 
u he tells the recipient to "receive" (xöuıcov) certain items which are lost is the lacunae. 

268 2 Cor 1:10: Öç x THAMOUTOV davdrou éppücorro NaS Kal pücecou, siç Ov NAMIxapeE [őt] xod 
Ett pbceran, ...; Acts 24:15: &Anlda Éyov elc tov Heöv Hv xal adrol odroı mpocdéxovtat, dvdotacty 
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the specific context of the phrase cannot be established due to the lacuna 
that precedes this phrase it is followed by ötı napu&ıAndnvaı (“to be com- 
forted"). This may be significant given that napaxadéw is used repeatedly 
in the first part of 2 Corinthians 1 where Paul gives thanksgiving to God for 
deliverance from his many afflictions, which may increase the likelihood 
of this constituting a genuine scriptural echo as there appears to be more 
scriptural overlap.”® On the other hand, as blocks of 2 Corinthians 1 with its 
stress on God's “comfort” (napaxıncıs) can be found in the liturgy it may be 
wondered whether the sentiments expressed in P.Iand. II 11 were originally 
derived here.?? Perhaps then the letter is not echoing scripture so much as 
it is echoing the liturgy. 

That the liturgy may be the actual cause of at least some ofthe scriptural 
echoes may be further illustrated by reference to three other letters from the 
fourth century: P.Oxy. VIII 1161, P.Oxy. VI 939; P.Iand. II 14. In P.Oxy. VIII 1161, 
a short letter written by a woman who was apparently experiencing some 
physical difficulties, she states that she hopes that, *our gracious saviour 
and his beloved son, that they all may lend aid to our body, soul and spirit" 
(Il. 2-7, TÔ &ya€ [A *u& ]v swripı xai và vl adtod TA Yyannpevw ğrwç obcot 
xávcec Blolndyowow ñuQv cà copat, TH voy) [mv(eogoc)t] mv(edpat)t).27 
While this trichotomy echoes ı Thessalonians 5:23, where Paul makes ref- 
erence to "spirit, soul and body,” (tò nveĝpa xol ý buxn xai TO opa) it must 
be noted that the order is reversed in 1Thessalonians. This subtle distinc- 
tion may be of no consequence, although it may be significant given that 


RÀ) eu Ereodaı Sixatwv te xat ddixwv. Choat, "Echo and Quotation,” 273-274. Choat notes that 
while the phrase seems innocuous it is unknown in papyri letters until the fourth century 
and then appears only in letters where Christian provenance is certain. 

269 2 Cor 1:3-7: SEVAoyyto¢ ó deög xol maTI Tod xuplou Huav 'Inco0 Xptotod, ó nathe av 
oiXTIPUdV nal sóc naang napanancewg, 46 TApAKAAdY Nua eri naon TH OAtiper NUdv elc TO 
Sbvacbar Huds apanadeiv toùç Ev ndon Alper Sid THs MapaxAycews fo napaxadobueda adtoi 
und Tod Oeod. Sött xo oc nepiocedeı TA nadnuara Tod Xpiotod elc ñuQç, obtw did Tod Xpıotoü 
TEPITTEVEL xai ý TAPAKANCIS Wu Ov. Cette SE HAıBönEeda, mé Tic Hudv TApAKAYTEWS xod acr plac 
cite Tapaxcarovpeda, ÜnEp Tio budv MapaxrAncews THC Evepyouuevys Ev oropovi] tv avTaYV 
naðypdtwv av nal huts náåoyopev. "xot Y| ¿Aris vuv Beßala dep ouv elddtec ötı ws xowwvol 
ETTE TÜV rav uto, OUTWS Kal THS TMAPAKAYTEWS. 

270 Brightman, Eastern Liturgies, 113; cf. Sacramentary of Serapion Unction of the Sick (sx? 
giç ZActov voobvtwv Hj elc prov Y) siç dwp [17]). 

271 Tn the present rendering the Greek text has been corrected. Both Harris and Choat take 
the reference to the “beloved son” in ll. 3-4 as a scriptural echo of either Mark 1:10 or Eph 
1:6: B.F. Harris, “Biblical Echoes and Reminiscences,” 156; Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth- 
Century Papyri, 76. However, given the very general nature of the phrase combined with the 
fact that it was extremely common in later Christian literature, without further context an 
allusion to either Mk 1:10 or Eph 1:6 seems somewhat tenuous. See Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus 
New Testament Papyri,” 27 n. 69. 
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it has been noted that Egyptian liturgies tended to change the order of 
the trichotomy.?”? Consequently, what may seem like a definite echo of 
1Thessalonians 5:23 may actually be drawn from the liturgy. 

In P.Oxy. VI 939 a man writes to his friend to inform him that his wife has 
taken a turn for the better and appears to be on the road to recovery from 
a severe illness. After acknowledging that the “Lord God" (Seaméty¢ 0s6c) 
has made himself manifest in her miraculous turn around in language that 
expresses sentiments reminiscent of Titus 2:1 and 3:4,2 the writer goes on 
to point out that his family will ever continue to give thanks to the “Lord 
God" since “he was merciful to us" (8t1 hutv News &y&vero). Here it has been 
alleged the author is echoing Hebrews 8:12 (citing Jer 31:34) when the Lord 
declares “I will be merciful” (6t1 Mewg £copot).7* But bearing in mind the 
general nature of the expression combined with the fact that the liturgy is 
replete with similar expressions where the congregation repeatedly recites 
"Lord have mercy" (xüpte £Aéqcov), it may be wondered whether the liturgy is 
not the more probable source of the phrase.?”° Finally, in P.Iand. II 14, a short 
letter from a certain Psoitos to his mother, he begins the letter by writing, 
"Before all I pray to God in the highest concerning your health" (ll. 2-4, 76 
u[šv] navrwv [ed ]youot cà Ev Üdıorw OQ nepi [NS] dAoxAnpiaç oov). The 
phrase “to God in the highest" echoes the first half of Luke 2:14, that begins 
with “glory to God in the highest" (óta ¿v biptotots 029). However, in the 
liturgy, this phrase is notinfrequently employed in the context of prayer and 
may suggest that in this case the liturgy is the more likely source.?' 


272 For example, in the Sacramentary of Serapion in the Unction of the Sick (£y, siç £Xotov 
vogovvtwv N elc dpcov N eis 09op [17]) the order is puyy, oôpa, nveüna. See also Stowers, Letter 
Writing, 74. 

273 ]]. 3-4, 9 npög oè tod deonörtou Oeod Yv&ctc dvepavy doct uiy; Tit 221: Enepavy yao 7| 
xapıs Tod 0£00 awrmpios now dvOpomotc; Tit 3:4 Y) pavðpwria Enepavy TOD acfjpoc HUAv Beod. 
In the letter itis the yvàctc of God that appears but in Titus it is salvation. B.F. Harris, “Biblical 
Echoes and Reminiscences,” 157-158; Choat, "Echo and Quotation," 289. 

274 Choat, “Echo and Quotation,” 290. In the context of Heb 8:12 the object of the Lord's 
mercy has to do with the forgiveness of people's sins. 

275 Of course the phrase xvpte š¿Àémoov is taken from the Psalms where derivations of it 
occur frequently (e.g. Ps 6:3; 9:14; 30:10; 40:11; 55:2; 122:2). Given that psalmody was also an 
important part of worship the sentiments expressed may have had their origins there. 

276 While the provenance of this letter is not certain, it is likely that it derives from 
Oxyrhynchus as the preface ofthe ed. pr. implies. See L. Eisner, Epistulae privatae Graecae II 
(1913), 52. 

277 The phrase evyopat cà Ev Hptotw 0£Q occurs on two other occasions in the papyri: P.Lips. 
111.3 (IV); P.Select 18.5—6 (Pap.Lugd.Bat. XIII 18) (IV). Both of these letters clearly come from 
a Christian milieu. 

278 Apos. Con. 8.13: Prayer of the Faithful after the Oblation. See also Brightman, Eastern 
Liturgies, 24, 45, 64, 227, 248, 252. 
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Despite the likelihood that the liturgy was periodically the source of 
certain echoes that had a scriptural ring, there are other instances in other 
fourth-century letters where scripture, and not the liturgy, seems like the 
more plausible source. In P.Oxy XXXI 2603, a letter that either emanates 
from a Christian or possibly even a Manichaean context, the author informs 
the addressee to graciously receive the two brethren who are bearing the 
letter.” He then follows this request with the following statement, “and if 
you do anything for them, you have done it unto me" (Il. 28-29, xoi et tt adtots 
Totets euoli] Erroinoes). A similar statement can be found in Matthew 25:40, 
where Jesus informs his disciples that by serving others they are actually 
serving him: “Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, you have done it unto me" (¿@' dcov Enomoate Evi Tobrwv TOV 
ASEAHWV Lov TAV EAayxlotwv, ¿pot emommoate).?®° While it is hard to imagine 
the writer did not have Matthew 25:40 in mind it needs to be noted that 
the idea that a favour to the bearer of the letter was a favour to the sender 
was a fairly common notion in letters written by Christians of the fourth 
century.?! Likewise, such sentiments can even be found in letters where 
Christian authorship can be effectively ruled out. In P.Oxy. LI 3646 (III/IV) 
the sender concludes the letter by stating, ^whatever you do to the prophet, 
you do for me" (l. 22, xoi öç dv nomoas TH TPOMHTH, ¿poi roic), where “the 
prophet" appears to be an Egyptian oracle.” 

Two additional letters from the fourth century where echoes seem likely 
are P.Lond. VI 1927 and P.Oxy. LVI 3862. In the first, which already contains 
a citation of Ephesians 5:6, the writer includes a number of phrases that 


279 This letter begins with a lengthy mirror passage (ll. 3-9) that some have thought has 
possible allusions to Jas 1:23 (or 1Cor 1312). See Harrop, *A Christian Letter of Commenda- 
tion,” 139-140; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in Egitto, 215; B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes and Remi- 
niscences,” 158-159. However, as Epp has rightly pointed out the mirror passage has different 
effects in each passage. In James a person "observes himself and goes away and at once for- 
gets what he was like," while in this letter the mirror fully displays a person who can then 
"speak about his own likeness." Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri,” 27 n. 69. See 
also Fournet, "Esquisse d'une anatomie de la lettre," 49-50. 

280 This allusion did not escape the notice of either the editor or subsequent commen- 
tators. See Harrop, “A Christian Letter of Commendation,” 136; Naldini, Il cristianesimo in 
Egitto, 215; B.F. Harris, "The Use of Scripture in Some Unidentified Theological Papyri,” 
157. 

281 Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 38, 103, 126, 134, 168, 188, 189. In Ep. 186 Matt 25:40 is specifi- 
cally cited. 

282 In P.Oxy. LI p. 129 the editor suggests that the context may be the worship of Hermes 
Trismegistus. See also Choat, “Echo and Quotation," 279; Epp, "The Oxyrhynchus New Tes- 
tament Papyri," 45-46. Epp cites two other non-Christian letters (P.Oxy. I 32 [II] and P.Oslo 
II 55 [II/III]) that express similar sentiments. 
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ostensibly seem to contain scriptural echoes or at the very least employs 
a vocabulary that drips with Christian sentiments.”® In P.Oxy. LVI 3862 
(IV/V), a young man begins a letter to his parents by writing, “For I expect 
through your prayers to have living hope (¿Ar(ëov Ccav).” The phrase “living 
hope” is an exact parallel of1Peter 1:3 where Peter writes that through Jesus 
and his resurrection his disciples are given a “living hope."** Given the 
peculiarity of the phrase combined with its use in the letter an echo does 
not seem inappropriate. 

Moving to letters of the fifth century scriptural reminiscences are ex- 
tremely rare as only two letters contain any material that could constitute 
an echo.”* In PSI IV 301 the phrase, “For we hope on God" is employed, but 
this time the adjective “all-powerful” is added and applied to God (ll. 9- 
10, EAntlwuev yap elc Tov Beöv tov ravroxpdtopa). As was noted earlier with 
P.Iand. II n, the phrase shares similar sentiment to 2 Corinthians 130 (or 
Acts 24:15) but is also evidenced in the liturgy. In this letter the liturgy may 
likewise be the more likely source given that the epithet "all-powerful" does 
not appear in 2 Corinthians 1:10 (or Acts 24:15) but is replete in the liturgy.” 
In P.Oxy. LVI 3864 (V) the writer of this letter informs his friend that he 
has made a trip in safety and writes, "know that through the grace of the 
saviour and the prayers of the just we made our way” (ll. 8-10, yv@@ &xt 
did THY ydp TOD coorfjpoç Kal TAY eUxv TOV Oucaticv danAdauev).23” In 1Peter 


283 The writer begins by identifying himself as an “unprofitable servant" (ó &xpıog šo0Àoç) 
(cf. Matt 25:30; Luke 17:10, such a self identification is not found elsewhere in the papyri). ll. 5- 
6, T0(v) O(cò)v xai n(até)pa 100 awrnpos I (co)0 X(pıoto)ü (cf. esp. Rom 15:6; Titus 1:4, but also 
1Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2-3; 2 Cor 11:31; Gal 1:3; Eph 1:2-3; Eph 6:23; Phi 1:2;1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 13-2;1Tim 
12; 2Tim 2:2; Phm 1:3; 1Pet 1:3; 2]n 1:3). Since this occurs as part of the introductory formula 
of address it is much more likely that it came to the author via epistolary convention and 
that he is not trying to deliberately echo some scripture. ll. 7-8, ebpet(v) xapıv £vorrtov adtod 
[i.e. 8¢6¢] (cf. Exod 34:17, 34:9, Matt 25:21, 23; Luke 19:17; Acts 7:46). The sentiment expressed 
is fairly general and though scriptural antecedents exist it need not make it a definite echo. 
ll. 32-33, Stétt thy tod x(óc)u(o)u dAaCovia(v) amexnov[E]ac (cf. iJohn 236b: Y, dAaCoveta tod 
Biov, obx gotw ¿x Tob morcpóc AM’ Ex Tod xócuou Eotiv). A scriptural reminiscence seems quite 
probable at this point. 

284 1Pet 1:3: EdAoyntog ó 0góç xai MaTHE TOD xuptou fuv 'Inoo0 Xetotod, ó xorcà TO TOAD otro 
Asoc dvayewvnous Nua eic Anida nov dl dvaordoewg Inooð Xptoro0 Ex vexed, ... 

285 This is partially due to the fact that in the fifth century there is a significant drop in 
papyrological remains from Oxyrhynchus that does not increase until the sixth century. See 
Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 42. This phenomenon was already noted much earlier. 
See Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt, 17. 

286 Brightman, Eastern Liturgies, 121f. 

287 Greek text has been corrected. 
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315a it is reported that the Lord listens to the prayers of the just." While 
there is some verbal agreement and similar sentiments are expressed, this 
echo is still less than certain. 

Returning to P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 and P.Oxy. XVIII 2194, the two letters 
of Theon to Pascentius, besides scriptural citations they may also contain 
a scriptural allusion. In the editio princeps it was argued that the Latin 
preface to both the letters appears to contain some adaptation of Wisdom 


of Solomon 2:23—24:289 


P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 


unamortis condidit 
deus lues autem com- 
m|o]rtis fieri. 


God made men immortal, 
but evil caused them to 
become subject to death.?99 


Vul Wis. 2:23-24 


23quoniam deus creavit 
hominem inexterminabilem 
et ad imaginem suae 
similitudinis fecit illum 

7 invidia autem diaboli mors 
introivit in orbem terrarum. 


23For God created man 
incorruptible, and to the 

image of his own likeness 

he made him. ?^But by the envy 
of the devil, death came into 
the world. 


P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 


[5:5 5 Jos et probatos et inperato- 

rum et senatorum et maximo disserto et pau- 
peros unamortis condidit deus lues autem 
commortis fieri. 


... all men, bad and good, emperors and senators, 
the mighty, the eloquent, the poor, God created 
immortal, but evil caused them to be subject to death. 


LXX Wis. 2:23-24 


735r 6 Beds Exticev Tov dvOpomov En’ 
aplapaia xod ebeöva cfc (tac 
Adıörmrog Enoingev a xóv 

24 g0óvo dé Ota drov Odvaroç eloHAGev 
eig tov xócptov metpátoucty dE adTOV 

ol tfjc &xelvou pepiðoç dvtec. 


23 For God created man for incorruption, and 
made him in the image of his own eternity, 

24 but through the devil's envy death entered the 
world, and those who belong to his company 
experience it. 


While the general sentiments expressed in the Latin prefaces of each let- 
ter loosely share some of the general sentiments expressed in Wisdom 
of Solomon 2:23-24 concerning God, creation, and the reason for mortal- 


288 | Pet 332a: örı óg0o0 gol xuplou emt Sucaloug xai Oro adtod cig Snow adtav, ... 

289 P.Oxy. XVIIII p. 154. Evidence for the use of Wisdom of Solomon is attested at Oxyrhyn- 
chus in the form of a single fragment from a miniature Codex (P.Oxy. LXV 4444 [IV]). It is 
also worth noting that P.Oxy. XVII 2073 (IV) is a homiletical fragment that contains Wisdom 
of Solomon 1:19 and Sirach 25:16, two works that appear to have been used by Theon in his 
letters. 

290 Translations for the Latin prefaces of each letter are taken directly from those given in 
the ed. pr. 
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ity, there are a number of differences that would appear to make such an 
allusion somewhat questionable.’ The additional references to the vari- 
ous classes of people (good, bad, emperors, senators, mighty, eloquent and 
poor) inserted at the beginning of the Latin preface of P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 is 
not to be found in Wisdom of Solomon 2:23-24.?? Likewise, whereas it is 
"evil" or more correctly "plague" or “calamity” (lues) that brought death into 
the world according to the rendering in the letters, in Wisdom of Solomon 
2:24 it is the "devil's envy" (invidia autem diaboli). Lastly, since unamortis 
condidit deus puzzled the editor he took the unattested adjective unamor- 
tis and read it as immort(al)es in an attempt to make sense of the phrase.?? 
Consequently, this emendation lead him to believe some allusion to Wis- 
dom of Solomon 2:23-24 was being made. However, more recently Peter 
van Minnen has suggested a much simpler reading and has proposed that 
instead of immort(al)es the correct rendering of unamortis should be unius 
mortis “one death.” If this is the case then the force of the preface is that 
God has made all humans, indiscriminate oftheir respective social standing, 
subject to one ultimate death. 

Assuming that this reading is correct the preface should not be consid- 
eredan allusion to Wisdom of Solomon 2:23-24. Yet, given the nature ofthe 
preface combined with the way that it is set apart and rendered in Latin it 
would seem that Theon was deliberately making reference to something. If 
he was attempting to make an allusion to some scriptural passage then there 
are none that are immediately recognisable. While Hebrews 9:27 makes ref- 
erence to the fact that all people are subject to a single death (statutum 
est hominibus semel mori) and in Revelation 181-8 it is stated in prophetic 
language that all the leaders of the earth as well as the rich who have per- 
secuted the saints of God will die by various plagues, at best these passages 
only share some general sentiments and there is nothing specific enough in 
them that would necessarily suggest they served as the scriptural locus for 
the preface.” Perhaps then, instead of regarding the prefaces as containing 


291 On this rather enigmatic preamble see also discussion in CEL III p. 286. 

292 Provided that Theon does have Wisdom of Solomon 2:23-24 in mind the addition 
almost certainly represents his own interpolation that seemed appropriate for the present 
situation. 

293 P.Oxy. XVIII p. 154. 

294 Peter van Minnen, "Notes on Texts from Graeco-Roman Egypt," ZPE 96 (1993): 120. 

295 Tt may also be noted that in classical thought the notion that death indiscriminately 
affected all, both rich and poor alike, is attested in Horace, Od. 1.28 as was noted by van 
Minnen (p. 20). 
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some scriptural allusion, it might be best to assume that either Theon was 
just making a point to Pascentius about human mortality or was simply 
referencing some recent situation or event. 

For sixth and seventh-century letters the evidence is even more meagre 
in light of the much greater number of letters. The phrase “I hope on God” 
(EAnidw yàp siç òv) occasionally occurs,2% but as has already been shown 
this need not necessarily be a direct scriptural allusion. References to "the 
power of Christ/God" (4 8uv&juc tod yptctod/tod 0200) or “in the fear of 
God" (ev xà póßw deoö) also occur, but given the general sentiment of 
such phrases a scriptural echo is not only tenuous but near impossible to 
securely establish.?? Returning to P.Oxy. XVI 1874, the sixth-century letter 
of condolence that quoted from LXX Job 1:21b, it would seem that it also 
contains a few phrases that may be regarded as echoes. Immediately after 
the writer employs the quote from Job he attempts to comfort the recipient 
by assuring her that, “they [her children(?)] have gone to the bosom of 
Abraham, and of Isaac and of Jacob" (ll. 16-17, adtol yàp &nf]A8otv eis xóXnov 
tod 'ABpadpu xoi tod Ioadx xod tod "Tox B). The “bosom of Abraham" stems 
from the parable of the rich man and Lazarus in Luke 1619-31 (esp. v. 23) in 
which it is taken as a place of rest for the blessed.” However, it should not 
automatically be supposed that the reference here is a scriptural echo as the 
“bosom of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob" is not only a later conflation 
ofthe formula where the three patriarchs appear together but can be found 
in the liturgy in the prayers for the dead.?? Additionally, the liturgical locus 
of this phrase is further attested in IGA 5.647, a Byzantine epitaph from 
Nubia written in Coptic with portions ofthe liturgy inserted in Greek above 


296 Given that the primary meaning of lues is “plague” (P.Oxy. XVIII 2193.3/2194.3) it is 
possible that perhaps Theon is making reference to a recent epidemic that killed many 
people (the rich and poor alike), although I am unaware of any such plague at this time (late 
fourth/early fifth century). 

297 P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732.16; P.Oxy. XVI 1829.7-8, 17-18; P.Oxy. XVI 1874.20. cf. P.Oxy. LVI 
3870.8-9. 

298 P,Oxy. XVI 1830.6; P.Oxy. XVI 1842.6-7; SB XX 14987.23-24. Phrases like dbvanıs xpt- 
ctod/duvanıs xuptov/Stvapts Beoö occur frequently in the scriptures: Exod 12:42; 1Chr 12:23; 
Hab 3:19; Matt 22:29; Mark 12:24; Luke 5:17; 22:69; Acts 8:10; 1 Cor 1:18, 24; 2:5; 2 Cor 6:7; 2 Tim 
138; 1Pet 1:5; 2 Pet 1:16; Rev 19:1. Similarly, the phrase pößog deoö is also fairly common: Gen 
35:5; Neh 5:9, 15; Ps 13:3; 35:2; Prov 1:7; 15:33; Rom 3:18; 2 Cor 7:1. 

299 Luke 16:23: xad iv TÔ KO inápaç Tods óqOo obe adtod, Undpxwv Ev Bacdvotc, ópå "Aßpadu 
amd paxpdbev xoi Adlapov Ev tots xóXnotc adto. In this letter the “bosom of Abraham" may 
be taken as “paradise” (ropá8etcoc) since it is mentioned in the preceding line (l. 15) On the 
notion that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob have entered a blessed state see Luke 13:28. On the use 
ofthe three patriarchs taken together see Gen 28:13; Exod 3:6, 15, 16; Matt 23:32; Acts 3:13; 7:32. 

300 Apos. Con. 8.41.2. See Chapa, Letters of Condolence, 158. 
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and below.% Following this assurance the writer then exhorts the recipient, 
“not to throw sorrow into your soul and neglect your occupations" (ll. 17- 
18, un Being Ady elc TO puyiov gov xai droAcong TA npayuatd cov). Similar 
advice can be found in LXX Sirach 30:21 and 38:20, and what makes these 
verses particularly interesting is that both appear in Sirach in the context of 
mourning for the dead.?? Perhaps then this exhortation may be taken as a 
probable allusion. 

Turning to the Coptic letters, while they contain neither a citation nor 
a quotation, one letter may contain a possible echo. At the beginning of 
P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(1) (= KSB III 1328) one of the senders, a woman by the 
name of Marou (Mapoy), identifies herself with an unusual reference that 
could constitute an allusion.*™ In the first line of the letter she calls herself 
“Marou, the lowliest of the sinners” (Mapoy AiexaxicTOC NPeEepPNOEC). 
On two occasions Paul stresses that both as an Apostle and as one of the 
body of the saints he is “least.” On another occasion he also boasts that 
he is a “sinner.” It may therefore be wondered whether such a unusual 
self-identification in P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(1) may have had its roots with Paul's 
self-identification in his letters and potentially constitutes a scriptural echo. 
However, it may be possible that as with the phrase “beloved bother" (&ya- 
nmrtös Gg qoc) that the designations "least" and “sinner” may have simply 
become an epistolary convention in Coptic Christian letters and need not 
necessarily imply a direct echoing of Paul even though he may have been 
the ultimate source of such language.?” 


301 For the use of the phrase “the bosom of Abraham" in epitaphs in Egypt see NewDocs 
8405-109. 

30? LXX Sirach 20:21: py 8c eic Xóm THY oxy gov xal un OAipys oeavtòv £v Bovàf cov and 
LXX Sirach 38:20: py da eis Anny THY xapõiav cou dnöotmoov adTHY uynoßeis tà Eoyara. Sir 
38:16-23 is explicitly on mourning for the dead. See Chapa, Letters of Condolence, 158-159. 

303 The letter breaks off with the writer admonishing the recipient to pray to the Lord for 
a blessing (ll. 18-19, dad dE tva ó xÓptoç docte, ¿nì oè thy süÀoylav adtod). While the 
sentiment has scriptural precedents Juan Chapa is certainly correct in stating that the idea 
was too common to recall any one particular passage. See Chapa, Letters of Condolence, 159. 

304 P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(1) is published in Alcock, "Two Coptic Letters from Oxyrhynchus,” 84. 

305 1Cor 15:9 (ANOK rap rre TIEXAXICTOC NariocTOo^oc/ Eyo yap cipt ó &Adytovoc TOV 
anoctöAwv); Eph 3:8 (nrexaxicToc NNETOYAAB THPOY/ Epoi tQ £Aoytotoxépo TaVTWY Aylov). 
cf. Matt 25:40, 45. 

306 Tim 115 (MEXPICTOC IHCOYC AqEI ETIKOCMOC ENEZM NEqPNOBE €ANOK ME 
nieywopri/örı Xpiorög 'Inooüc HAGev eic tov nöonov duaptwàoùç cca, v MEATS ciu £yo). 

307 A search of the indices in KSB I-III reveals that &Xdxıotog was notan uncommon epithet 
in Coptic letters. In one other contemporaneous letter from Oxyrhynchus, P.land. II 22, the 
sender identifies himself using the epithet eAdyiotos (1. 9, Hoaiaç EAdxıotog S0dAd¢ cov). 
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While it might be initially supposed the letters treated in this study are 
especially fertile ground for finding evidence for the use of scripture since 
Oxyrhynchus is unparalleled in the ancient world for the number of Chris- 
tian texts it has produced, when one begins to rigorously examine them 
for the employment of scriptural content, either for citations, quotations, 
echoesorreminiscences,or even for generalreferencesto the use, exchange, 
or purchase of scriptural texts, they are not as elucidating as might be ini- 
tially expected. A survey of the nearly two hundred letters reveals that there 
are only four instances where a scriptural passage has been explicitly cited, 
one instance of a quote, and a handful of what would appear to be genuine 
echoes/reminiscences. 

Given these rather meagre statistics it may be wondered why there is not 
more direct evidence for the use of scripture in the letters, especially when 
a survey of the contemporary letters of Christian figures such as Cyprian, 
Basil, Athanasius, Augustine and Jerome show that they frequently drew 
on various scriptural materials in their letters.” While it might therefore 
be assumed that the Christians who composed these letters either cared 
little about scriptural material or were by and large unfamiliar with scrip- 
tural texts and therefore lacked a competent working knowledge of them 
so that they were not able to adeptly weave such materials into their letters, 
some caution needs to be exercised before automatically rushing to such 
judgments. Even though it may be safely assumed that most of the Chris- 
tians who composed the letters were not nearly as knowledgeable or adept 
in the scriptures as the prominent Christian letter writers just mentioned, 
and this may have been a contributing factor for the general lack of scrip- 
tural material in their letters, it needs to be recognised there is probably 
at least one other factor of much greater significance for this reticence. It 
needs to be remembered that even though these letters were sent by Chris- 
tians not a single one of these letters even remotely resembles the many 
"traditional" Christian letters sent by towering ecclesiastical figures where 
theological issues are at the forefront and often read more like a sermon 
or a homily than a letter with their extended use of scriptural citation com- 
bined with intermittent exhortation. With few exceptions the letters treated 
in this study overwhelmingly concern mundane matters and the quotidian 


308 In Adolf Deissman's work on papyri letters written by Christians he was similarly struck 
by how little scripture they generally incorporated. See Deissmann, Light from the Ancient 
East, 222—225. 
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concerns of everyday life and with many ofthem were it not for the presence 
of a distinctly Christian symbol or some other marker of Christian identity 
it would be impossible to assign Christian provenance since the content 
of these letters usually has very little to do with explicitly Christian issues. 
Given the strictly utilitarian nature of most of the letters combined with 
their generally laconic nature it should therefore come as no surprise that 
they do not drip with scriptural language or allusion since such references 
would often have had no express purpose within the letter barring a display 
of ostentation by the sender. 

Turning to the few letters that actually contain scriptural materials a few 
observations may be made. First, despite the rapid growth and expansion 
of Christianity in Egypt between the late third and seventh centuries CE, 
that is born out by the proportional increase in the number of the letters 
written by Christians, there is no discernible increase in each successive 
century for the employment of scripture in the letters. Ironically, based on 
the extant evidence, the opposite trend may be noted as the proportional 
number of letters employing scriptural materials decreases. Another obser- 
vation that may be made is that in the cases of the scriptural citations they 
all seem to be employed for similar purposes within the letters, namely, 
that they are invoked by the authors of the various letters because they 
carry some kind of authority and they tend to be used to either lend vali- 
dation to a request, or legitimisation and sanction to particular actions. In 
P.Lond. VI 1927 Dorotheus uses Ephesians 5:23 to confirm what appears to 
be the recipient's recent decision to undertake an ascetic lifestyle. In P.Oxy. 
XVIII 2193 Theon uses Job LXX Job 36:9 to buttress a request that Pascen- 
tius listen to the petition of an elderly woman and in P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 he 
uses Sirach 12:2 to sustain another request that Pascentius see to it that a 
veteran by the name of Paul should not be troubled in a dispute over a boat. 
Even with Theon's use of Genesis 48:16 in P.Kóln IV 200, though it is not 
employed within the letter to either buttress a request or lend credence to 
any particular course of action, it is used to back Theon's assurances to the 
petitioner that notwithstanding his present troubles he will be protected 
and is thereby appealed to because it lends authority to what is being stated 
in the letter. In this way the manner in which the scriptural citations are 
used within the letters is nicely illustrated by one ofthe letters of Augustine 
to his friend Aurelius where he informs him that by employing the scrip- 
tures, be it for reproof or injunction, we put “God in our words" (deus in 
nostro sermone) and thereby lend greater authority to what is being said.*°° 


309 Augustine, Ep. 22.5. 
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Given the nature of how the scriptural citations are being used they nat- 
urally have some bearing on certain issues relating to the formation of the 
canon that was partially initiated by Athanasius in his 39th Festal Letter.?? 
The citations are especially useful because whereas most literary fragments 
“cry out for context,'!! and in most cases their presence cannot really tell 
how they were being read but only that they were being read, the citations 
are all the more important because they provide concrete examples of how 
certain texts were being treated.?? Based on the evidence of the letters it 
would appear that Genesis, Job, Ephesians and Sirach were endowed with 
some degree of authority by the letter writers who cited them. In the case 
of Genesis, Job and Ephesians this may come as no surprise since they were 
specifically identified as part ofthe “canon” laid out by Athanasius and there 
was little debate over the authoritative status of these texts.?? The book of 
Sirach on the other hand did not enjoy such widespread acceptance asa part 
of the canon as Athanasius specifically states that Sirach did not belong to 
the canon, although he did point out that it was acceptable “to be read by 
the novices and by those who desire to be instructed in the learning of piety" 
(dvayıywoneoda Toç dott tpocsepxopévotc xai BovAouevoms vammyelodcı TOV TÀS 
cüceQeloc Aöyov).’!* Yet, despite its exclusion from the canon by Athana- 
sius both Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Alexandrinus, possibly produced in 
Alexandria about the same time as Athanasius' letter, include Sirach among 
the books of the LXX and would suggest that to at least the compilers of 
these two bibles it possessed some kind of authoritative, if not canonical, 
status.” 

Looking at the attestations of quotations, echoes and reminiscences, if 
it may be assumed that in these instances such texts were being invoked 
because they were regarded by the sender of the letter as authoritative and 


310 While Athanasius effectively initiated the process of canonisation in Egypt it must 
also be noted that prior to his episcopate there is evidence for some debate surrounding 
certain books. Eusebius includes material in his history that Dionysius the third-century 
bishop of Alexandria harboured some doubts about the apostolic authenticity of the Book 
of Revelation, and that he even attended a conference in the Arsinoite where its status and 
attendant interpretation was vigorously debated (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 7.24.1-9). 

311 E. Handley, "The Bodmer Menander and the Comic Fragments,” in Relire Ménandre 
(Recherches et Rencontres 2), ed. E. Handley and A. Hurst (Genéve: Librairie Droz, 1990), 134. 

312 Larry Hurtado has attempted to address this problem by looking at various features the 
extant Christian literary fragments possess in an attempt to consider the contexts in which 
they may have been used. See Larry H. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 33—40. 

313 Athanasius, Ep. 39.4-5. 

31^ Athanasius, Ep. 39.7. 

315 Epiphanius likewise includes Sirach among the “divine writings" (ypagatc Belaıs). Epi- 
phanius, Pan. 3.1.76.5. 
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possessing a canonical status the picture that emerges is rather interesting. 
The lone quote in the letters comes from Job and the scriptural echoes and 
reminiscences whose status seem fairly certain are drawn from Matthew, 
Luke, ıJohn and Sirach. Even if allowance is made to include those echoes 
and reminiscences whose source appears to have been the liturgy, only 
2 Corinthians and 1Thessalonians may be added. In total then, the texts 
that are attested in the letters include Genesis, Job, Sirach, Matthew, Luke, 
2 Corinthians, ı Thessalonians and ıJohn. Perhaps what is most remark- 
able about this textual group is that with the exception of Sirach they all 
belonged to the canon drawn up by Athanasius. What is also interesting on 
this front is the texts that are not attested in the letters. Besides the fact 
that no text considered “apocryphal” by Athanasius is attested in any of 
the letters,?'* in light of the literary evidence and the popularity the Gospel 
of John enjoyed at Oxyrhynchus it is somewhat surprising that its use is 
never attested.?" Nevertheless, it is important to resist the urge to extrap- 
olate too much from such observations or place too much weight on them 
given the nature of the evidence combined with the relatively small size of 
the database upon which they are founded. It is therefore best to regard the 
cumulative force of such observations as suggestive but by no means con- 
clusive. 

One final issue that deserves some attention at this point concerns the 
evidence for Christian learning and the attendant implications it might have 
for considering the overall literary constituency of the church at Oxyrhyn- 
chus. It is important to reiterate that strictly speaking the church was not 
in the business of education and despite the presence of P.Oxy. II 209 
(Writing Exercise of Romans 1:1-8) there is no firm evidence the church 
at Oxyrhynchus ever sought to provide instruction to its parishioners in 
explicitly literary matters (acquisition of reading and writing skills). While 
there is evidence the church did attempt to educate the laity as well as the 
clergy in the writings and doctrines ofthe church, either through catechesis, 


316 The books Athanasius dubs “apocryphal” are never actually mentioned in the extant 
portions of the 39th Festal Letter (Ep. 39.7). Nevertheless, he doubtless had writings such as 
the Gospel of Thomas and the Gospel of Judas in mind given that they were certainly in 
circulation in Egypt when the letter was issued. Moving outside Oxyrhynchus but still staying 
within Egypt there has not yet been found evidence (in the form of citation, quotation, 
echo or reminiscence) for the use of such texts. See Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century 
Papyri, 74—76 (study extends to the end of the fourth century). However, it does appear that 
a variation of logion 5 of the Gospel of Thomas was preserved on a funerary wrapping from 
Oxyrhynchus from the fifth or sixth century. See VH 596. 

317 Likewise, much the same can be said for the Gospel of Matthew that is only attested 
in a single echo. Conversely, the Gospel of Luke that seems to have been hardly known at 
Oxyrhynchus given the paucity of extant fragments is attested in multiple letters. 
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attendance at various church services or through special ecclesiastical train- 
ing, such evidence should not be confused with education proper since the 
purposes of such instruction was largely edificatory and primarily directed 
at familiarisation with the precepts and tenets ofecclesiastical dogmas. Nev- 
ertheless, it is difficult not to think that an emphasis on learning the “written 
word” did not have some positive literary effects, though they need not have 
been as far reaching as Harnack assumed or as minimal as Harris repeatedly 
insists. 

Looking at the evidence for the literary constituency of the church the 
picture that emerges is a variegated one. While there appears to be evidence 
for some rather literate Christians at Oxyrhynchus by the end of the third 
century, based on a survey of the letters and a few other literary items, 
extrapolating definitive conclusions concerning the respective level of their 
literacy is very difficult and is further complicated by the probability that 
at least some of the letters were written by scribes.?'* Concerning matters 
of literary/epistolary style and form, the letters written by Christians in any 
period are generally speaking not markedly different from letters written by 
non-Christians. Even taking into consideration orthographical factors, the 
competency of the hand, or the use of select vocabulary, letters written by 
Christians are neither disproportionately better nor worse.*!® 


318 Youtie, “YTIOTA®EY2: The Social Impact of Illiteracy in Graeco-Roman Egypt,” 209, 


who points out that it was common for professional scribes to remain anonymous, especially 
in personal documents such as letters. 

31? This observation refers only to documentary letters in general. For a recent compar- 
ison of Christian and non-Christian papyrus letters see Christoph Markschies, "Schreiben 
Christen andere Briefe als Heiden? Zur brieflichen Kommunikation in der kaiserzeitlichen 
Antike," in Mediengesellschaft Antike? Information und Kommunikation vom Alten Ägypten 
bis Byzanz, ed. Peter Ulrike and Stephan J. Seidlmayer (Berlin: Brandenburgische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 2006), 113-130. However, if one were to look at the extant paschal let- 
ters sent by the Alexandrian patriarch and preserved on papyrus one could certainly say that 
these letters, beautifully laid out and written with an exquisite literary hand, are certainly 
much better than most letters. For the extant paschal letters see: P.Grenf. II 112 (cf. VH 675); 
P.Kóln V 215; BKT VI 5 (cf. VH 621); P.Heid. IV 295; P.Horak 3. 

While there is no discernible difference between Christian and non-Christian hands in 
the letters, Collin Roberts has noted that when it comes to the early literary texts a distinction 
may be noted: "What I think they [Christian texts] all, in varying degrees, have in common 
is that, though the writing is far from unskilled, they are the work of men not trained in 
calligraphy and so not accustomed to writing books, though they were familiar with them; 
they employ what is basically a documentary hand but at the same time they are aware that it 
is a book, nota document on which they are engaged. They are not personal or private hands; 
in most a degree of regularity and of clarity is aimed at and achieved. Such hands might 
be described as ‘reformed documentary." Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief 
in Early Christian Egypt, 14. Later Roberts goes on to argue (p. 15), "They themselves, if we 
can faintly discern them mirrored in their books, would seem to have been composed not so 
much by the intellectuals or the wealthy as ordinary men ofthe middle orlower middle class." 
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WHAT'S IN ANAME? 


I [Dionysius (bishop of Alexandria)] hold that there have been many persons 
of the same name as John the apostle, for out of love for him, admiring and 
emulating him, and desirous of being loved by the Lord even as he was many 
assumed the same name; even as the children of the faithful are often called 
after Paul and also after Peter. Dionysius apud Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 7.25.14 


While detailing the events that transpired in the church of Egypt during 
the episcopacy of Dionysius, Patriarch of Alexandria (ca. 247—265), Eusebius 
recounts the story ofa conference that took place at Arsinoe that concerned 
the correct interpretation of the Book of Revelation.! He reports that a cer- 
tain Nepos, the bishop of Arsinoe, had composed a treatise entitled Refu- 
tation of the Allegorists (EXeyyov &MAnyoptatév) in which he attempted to 
demonstrate that parts of Revelation should be interpreted literally? When 
this interpretation began to be a source of controversy in the chora Diony- 
sius immediately intervened and organized a local conference at Arsinoe to 
refute the chiliastic views of Nepos.? Over the course of the three day con- 
ference Eusebius reports that Dionysius was largely successful in persuading 
the locals to reject Nepos' interpretation and that following the conference 
authored a two part work entitled “On Promises" (Hepi 'ErayyeAiv) where 
he set forth his arguments and detailed the proceedings of the conference.* 


! Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 7.24-25. It is believed this conference took place sometime in the 
year 262 CE. See J. Gage, “Commodien et le mouvement millénariste du III* siècle,” RHPR 
41 (1961): 360-362. On the proceedings of this conference see Annick Martin, Athanase 
d'Alexandrie et l'Église d’Egypte au IV" siècle, 18-20; David Frankfurter, Elijah in Upper Egypt: 
The Apocalypse of Elijah and Early Egyptian Christianity. Studies in Antiquity & Christianity 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 270-278. 

? [n particular, Eusebius reports that in Nepos' treatise he argued that there would 
be a literal millennium (Rev 20:1-6) and during this time the earth would be devoted to 
bodily luxuries (Hist. eccl. 7.23.1). Eusebius was especially critical of this treatise (7.24.1) 
because it allegedly interpreted the scriptures “after a more Jewish fashion" (iovdaixwrtepov 
Tag er yyeAuévatc Tots üyloıg £v Toric Betas ypagpalc). 

3 [tis likely that Dionysius was not only motivated to respond promptly to the work of 
Nepos because it was provoking disputations and controversies in the church in a time when 
the church desperately needed unity in the wake of the persecutions of Decius and Valerian 
but part ofhis motivation must have surely come from the fact that this treatise was doubtless 
criticising the allegorical interpretation of scripture laid done by Origen his beloved teacher. 

^ Based on Eusebius' description of the work, in Book One Dionysius laid down what 
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For the present purposes one of the most interesting comments made by 
Dionysius in this work, of which only a few fragments are extant, is his state- 
ment (cited above) about Christian naming practises in Egypt during the 
middle of the third century. Specifically, that out of love and admiration 
for the apostles devout Christian parents frequently named their sons Peter 
or Paul. While this remark is made en passant, as part of an argument to 
demonstrate that since the name John was popular among early Christians 
the author of Revelation need not be the same John as the author of the 
Gospel, it is nevertheless a particularly important insight about emerging 
Christian naming practises in third-century Egypt. As Dionysius' observa- 
tion was made at approximately the same time as the earliest letters written 
by Christians and provenanced to Oxyrhynchus begin to emerge, the ques- 
tion that is naturally raised is whether the onomastic data preserved in the 
letters might bear out his observation in some way. In other words, is there 
direct evidence within the letters that Christians began employing distinct 
namesindicative oftheir faith? Ifso, what onomastic trends can be detected 
and what might such trends, assuming they exist and are discernible, reveal 
about patterns of piety and devotion at Oxyrhynchus?* 

One study that provides a number of useful directives and is especially 
relevant on this front is Roger Bagnall's work on onomastics and the Chris- 
tianisation of Early Byzantine Egypt.° The purpose of his study was to con- 
sider the Christianisation of Egypt in the fourth and to a lesser extent, the 
early fifth century, by tracking the rate at which "Christian names" grad- 
ually appeared and "pagan names" gradually disappeared in various sorts 
of documents (mainly tax lists and land registries).” Bagnall argued that 


he considered to be the correct interpretation of the book of Revelation and in Book Two 
discussed at length the book of Revelation itself. 

5 Since the magisterial work of Adolf Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries, wherein he devoted an entire chapter to the subject of Christian onomsatics 
(Book III, Chap. IIT), there has been relatively little analysis of Christian onomastics on a large 
scale basis. For a few useful studies see: Peter Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians 
at Rome in the First Two Centuries, trans. Michael Steinhauser (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2003), 153-186; Francois Bovon, "Names and Numbers in Early Christianity," NTS 47 (2001): 
267-288; Horsley, “Name Change as an Indication of Religious Conversion in Antiquity"; 
Meeks, The First Urban Christians, 55-63; Kajanto, Onomastic Studies; liro Kajanto, “On the 
Problem of Names of Humility’ in Early Christian Epigraphy,” Arctos 3 (1962): 45-59. 

6 Bagnall, “Religious Conversion". See also Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 280-282; 
Bagnall, Reading Papyri, 85-89. 

7 Document 1—P.Cair.Isid. 9: register of villagers and metropolitans who paid wheat and 
barley taxes in Karanis in 309CE. Document 2—P.Herm. Landl: pair of Hermopolite land 
registers concerning the residents of the quarter of Phrourion Libos in Hermopolis and those 
of Antinopolis owning property in the Hermopolite nome. Bagnall takes the date of these two 
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the onomastic evidence suggested Egypt was Christianised at a much faster 
rate than was previously supposed, initially arguing that by the end of the 
first quarter of the fourth century (ca. 325) Christians outnumbered non- 
Christians and by the close of the century probably made up around 9096 
of the population.* As the scope of Bagnall's work was rather broad, he 
employed onomastic data from all over Egypt without paying specific atten- 
tion to any one geographic locus. However, in the process of considering the 
Christian names that appeared in the documents that he surveyed from var- 
ious regions, especially names that were derived from saints and martyrs, he 
observed there was a marked degree of diversity and noted that a regional 
examination of Christian names would make for a worthwhile study.? 

Taking this lead, the present chapter will examine the onomastic data 
contained in the letters in order to determine if any discernible trends may 
be discerned, and if so, what those trends might suggest about patterns 
of Christian piety and devotion at Oxyrhynchus. In particular, given that 
Bagnall noted that there existed a considerable degree of regional diversity 
among certain "Christian names," it will be interesting to see what names 
are most popular, and insofar as it is possible, to consider whether the 
popularity of these names may be explained by some attachment, or even 
devotion, to prominent Christian figures (saints, martyrs, holy men, etc.) at 
the local, regional, or provincial level. Therefore, while the primary purpose 
of this examination is an onomastic study of the names that appear in the 
letters it is more than a mere lexical compilation of such names as it will 
seek to consider larger socio-historical issues that may shed additional light 
on the religious context of the letters. 

Before proceeding, however, a few caveats should be kept in mind. First, 
it is important to recognise that while the letters under examination were 


lists to be 345CE. Document 3—texts belonging to the Abinnaeus Archive, most of which 
date 346-351 CE. Document 4—CPR V 26: from the year 388 CE, persons listed are villagers in 
the Hermopolite hamlet of Skar. 

8 Bagnall, "Religious Conversion," 121. Bagnall's argument drew some opposition from 
certain quarters (Ewa Wipszycka, "La christianisation de l'Égypte aux ive—vi° siècles,” 121- 
122; Ewa Wipszycka, "La valeur de l'onomastique pour l'histoire de la christianisation de 
l'Égypte," ZPE 62 (1986): 173-181). For the rejoinder see Roger S. Bagnall, "Conversion and 
Onomastics: A Reply," ZPE 69 (1987): 243-250; Bagnall, Reading Papyri, 87-89. Most have 
found Bagnall's work methodologically sound and on the whole persuasive, despite the 
generally problematic nature of fourth-century onomastic data that is rather meagre (Choat, 
Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 52—53; Stark, Cities of God, 68—70; Stark, The Rise of 
Christianity, 12-13; van Minnen, “The Roots of Egyptian Christianity," 73-74; Horsley, “Name 
Change as an Indication of Religious Conversion in Antiquity," 10-13). 

9 Bagnall, “Religious Conversion,” 11. Cf. Giovanni Ruffini, "The Commonality of Rare 
Names in Byzantine Egypt," ZPE 158 (2006): 213. 
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sent by Christians (and in every case the name of the sender may be taken 
to represent a name borne by a Christian) it does not automatically follow 
that every other name, either those of the addressees or those occurring 
elsewhere within the body of the letter, should necessarily be considered 
to be signifying a Christian. Second, though this study aims to be regional in 
scope and Chapter Three demonstrated that most of the letters treated in 
this examination represent correspondence confined to the Oxyrhynchite, 
with the attendant implication being that the names appearing in these let- 
ters are for individuals from this area, a certain number of letters originated 
from outside. While some of these were sent by local residents travelling 
abroad, with other letters it is not clear, and there is a distinct possibil- 
ity they originated somewhere outside of the Oxyrhynchite. In such cases 
some ofthe names that occur may represent names of Christians from a dis- 
tant region and are therefore not indicative of names in the Oxyrhynchite.'? 
Third, given that the number of names occurring in these letters only add up 
to about 550, they do not represent an exhaustive catalogue that necessarily 
allows one to make definitive onomastic conclusions on a large scale basis." 
While these factors make the letters less than ideal sources for conducting 
an exhaustive onomastic study of the Oxyrhynchite in the late Roman and 
Byzantine period, they are sufficient for the kind of examination that will 
be presently conducted; the purpose of which is not strictly lexical or proso- 
pographical but is designed to survey the names by highlighting any trends, 
patterns, or peculiarities that may be observed and are of some use for eluci- 
dating Christianity in the Oxyrhynchite. Consequently, any theories derived 
from such observations should be considered suggestive and impressionis- 
tic rather than definitive and conclusive. 


I. ONOMASTIC DATA AND RELIGIOUS ADHERENCE IN ANTIQUITY 


At the most basic level, in antiquity as well as today, people were and are 
given names as a way of distinguishing them from others and can be seen to 
serve largely practical purposes. However, on another level, names are often 


10 While there are certain name clusters that seem to be popular within the Oxyrhynchite 
such clusters could very within the nome. See Ruffini, "Rare Names," 220-221, who notes that 
the village of Spania's (Lower Toparchy) onomastic repertoire may have been influenced 
more by nomenclature popular in the Arsinoite, than Oxyrhynchus, since it was located on 
the northern boundary of the Oxyrhynchite nome. 

11 For an alphabetical list arranged by century of all the names that occur in the letters 
see Table 26 in the appendix. 
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encoded with a considerable amount of personal information that usually 
reveals something about the bearer's gender and potentially their ethnicity, 
social status, occupation, or even religious identity. For example, without 
knowing anything about a person bearing the praenomen Aurelius in the 
third and fourth centuries CE, it may be assumed that they were a male anda 
Roman citizen who possessed the consequent privileges of such citizenship 
(social, judicial, etc.). Likewise, it may be assumed that persons from the late 
third or fourth centuries bearing the praenomen Valerius (the nomen ofthe 
emperors from Diocletian to Constantine) or Flavius (the nomen gentilicum 
ofthe emperors after Constantine) were not only male and Roman citizens 
but were persons of extraordinarily high status (honestiores) since such 
praenomina tended to be honorific.” Similarly, to give a modern example, 
in the absence of any other data the name Mohammed would certainly 
reveal that the bearer of the name was male and would suggest that their 
family is from an Islamic culture. Notwithstanding modern aversions to the 
stereotypical nature of these assumptions, the central point ought to be 
clear enough, by themselves names can possess the ability to reveal much 
about the persons bearing them. 

In the ancient world where nomen erat omen and where names tended to 
be imbued with much greater etymological significance they were usually 
carefully selected based on the meaning they conveyed. This is aptly high- 
lighted by Bagnall who notes that personal anthroponyms in Egypt were 
often carefully and deliberately overlaid with religious significance: 


People in antiquity took much more seriously than we do the religious con- 
notations of the names they gave their children, and we may be sure that the 
disappearance of Petechnsis, meaning 'the one who has given him is Khonsu' 
(a name not found after the third century) and the appearance of the flour- 
ishing of Papnouthios, “the (servant) of God;' are not accidents of fashion in 
the sense that the popularity of names tends to be in modern society.!? 


It is therefore a reasonable assumption that in many cases theonymic or 
theophoric names can at times reveal something about the religious or 
cultic preferences of the bearers of such names. Among these kinds of 


12 J.G. Keenan, “The Names Flavius and Aurelius as Status Designations in Later Roman 
Egypt," ZPE n (1973): 33-63; J.G. Keenan, “An Afterthought on the Names Flavius and Aure- 
lius," ZPE 53 (1983): 245-250. 

13 Bagnall, "Religious Conversion," 108. Though Bagnall gives the etymology of Petechnsis 
as "the one who has given him is Khonsu," in my opinion a more accurate etymology would 
be “he whom Khonsu gave." 

14 Aristotle's pupil, the Peripatetic Klearchos, was the first to divide names as either 0co- 
pópa or dco. However, Klearchos was not particularly interested in looking at theophoric 
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names many were dedicatory, such as the name Apollonius that was directly 
derived from Apollo, and as a result of the added suffix literally implies that 
the one who bore the name was dedicated and belonged to the respective 
deity. In a number of regions in the ancient world it has been observed 
that where certain cults flourished there was typically an attendant impact 
on the onomastic repertoire used in the region. There is direct evidence 
that the rise and spread of the name Sarapis in Greece was a direct result 
of the spread of the cult of Sarapis in that region.!° In Judea, many of 
the attested names connote Yahweh (mym), the cultic deity of the Jews 
whose Temple was located in Jerusalem." Likewise, the name Petesouchos 
(“he whom Souchos gave"), which was especially prominent in the Fayum 
and is little attested outside of the Arsinoite nome, is almost certainly 
a direct result of the special devotion given to the god Souchos in that 
region.'? 

Nevertheless, while certain names may accurately reflect the religious 
devotion of the bearer, this point should not be pressed too far so as to 
assume that this was always the case. It must be remembered that estab- 
lished familial naming patterns, whereby the firstborn son was typically 
named after the paternal grandfather (papponymy), might periodically 
override the desire to render a name that appropriately reflected the recip- 
ients', or more appropriately the parents’, religious devotions. On this point 
it must also be recognised that particular theonymic or theophoric anthro- 
ponyms might have had no perceptible influence on the cultic devotion 
of the adult person. As Robert Parker has pointed out, "There is no sign 
that Dionysioi were more devoted to Dionysius than were other men, or 
that women named Artemidora held name-day parties during festivals of 
Artemis."? Or, for that matter, that someone bearing a religiously neutral 


names to determine what religious assumptions might underlie them but was rather inter- 
ested in them for their potential in riddles at symposia. See Robert Parker, "Theophoric 
Names and the History of Greek Religion," in Greek Personal Names: Their Value as Evidence, 
ed. Simon Hornblower and Elaine Matthews (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 53— 
54. 

15 Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 100. 

16 Parker, “Theophoric Names and the History of Greek Religion,” 75; Willy Clarysse and 
Mario C.D. Paganini, “Theophoric Personal Names in Graeco-Roman Egypt,” APF 55, no. 1 
(2009): 69-70. 

17 eg. Jonathan (ni), Isaiah (myw), etc. See also ABD 4.1018-1019. 

18 Alston, “Trade and the City in Roman Egypt,” 182. On the rarity of this name outside of 
the Fayum see C. Préaux, “La stabilité de Egypte aux deux premiers siècles de notre ère,” CE 
31 (1956): 327-338, who notes that it is only attested once in 5,000 Theban ostraca. 

19 Parker, “Theophoric Names and the History of Greek Religion,” 59. 
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name was not a devoted worshipper of any particular cult. Furthermore, 
there may be times when a name can be deceptive and could actually give a 
false impression ofthe religious adherence ofthe bearer. In P.Oxy. XLII 3035 
(28 Feb 256), a summons issued from the mayor of Oxyrhynchus to the head- 
men and peace-officers in the nearby village of Memertha, the mayor asks 
them to apprehend and bring up a man by the name of "Petosorapis son of 
Horus" (l. 4, HTexocopámtv"Opov). Based solely on the name “Petosorapis” (“he 
who belongs to Sarapis") and the patronymic “Horus,” it could be assumed 
that this person was clearly a pagan. However, immediately following his 
name the warrant identifies him as a “Christian” (ypyctavos [sic]). 

Despite the inherent problems of relying solely on anthroponyms for 
assessing religious devotion, especially on individual bases, used collec- 
tively such onomastic data is surely suggestive of larger religious and cultic 
trends.” In the case of Christianity there is much evidence that beginning in 
the third and subsequent centuries Christians were in the process of forging 
a distinct onomastic repertoire and were employing names appropriately 
reflective of their devotion.” During this period a noticeable Christian shift 
may be detected in the onomastic repertoires established throughout the 
Mediterranean world. Names otherwise unattested in certain regions began 
to emerge for the first time and other names began to fall completely out of 
circulation. Exceptionally strange names like Quodvultdeus? that assert the 
sovereignty of God began to appear in the Latin West and names like Anas- 
tasia and Christopher, which clearly carry Christian overtones, emerged for 
the first time in predominantly Greek speaking areas.? Most interesting is 
the dramatic rise of biblical names (OT and NT) in places where such names 
never had any discernible pedigree. These names were doubtless the result 
of the spread of Christianity. Besides the observation made by Dionysius, 
two centuries later John Chrysostom specifically exhorts Christian parents 
to give their children names after notable Christian figures: 


20 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 53-56; Bagnall, “Religious Conversion,” 
109. 

?! Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, 2.35-45, who suggests that as early as the mid 
third century Christians were consciously employing biblical names for their children. Cf. 
Horsley, *Name Change as an Indication of Religious Conversion in Antiquity," 9. 

22 The name Quodvultdeus “because God wills" (quod vult deus) is attested in the letters 
of Augustine (Ep. 221 222, 223, 224) as well as some fifty times in inscriptions from Carthage. 
See Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 100-103. See also Andrée Mandouze, ed., Prosopographie 
chrétienne du Bas-Empire. Prosopographie de l'Afrique chrétienne (303—533) (Paris: Éditions 
du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1982), 945-955. 

23 On the early use of Anastasia as a distinctly Christian name see Barnes, Constantine and 
Eusebius, 4. On the use of the name Christopher see Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 101. 
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MnBelg Tolvuv eis xà TOV mpoyóvov onevðétw xoAciv òvópata xà nadia, Tod 
TATPOS xoi TÅG MNTPOS xod TOD nanTov xad Tod Enid TOV, AM’ elc xà TOV Stxalwv, 
TOV LAPTUPWY, TOV éntoxónov, TAV dmootóAov. "Eotw adbtots xoi Toto GAÇ: 6 
p&v IIETpos xaAciobw, ó dé "Iwavung, ó dé &tépoty ctv npoonyopiav Evds x&v cry lwv.74 
Let none therefore hasten to name their children after their ancestors, or 
father, mother, grandfather or great grandfather, but after the righteous, the 
martyrs, bishops and Apostles. Let these ones also be their zealous emulation, 
let him be called Peter, and that one John, and another by the appellation of 
one of the saints.” 


While the primary purpose of giving such names was, as Chrysostom (as 
well as Dionysius) expressed, so that the name bearer might emulate the 
person after whom they were named, Peter Brown has further suggested 
that such names also served to link the name bearer with the person after 
whom they were named so they could function as a lifelong guide as well 
as an ideogram for their soul.” It is therefore not surprising that Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus remarked that many parents gave their children the names of 
saints and martyrs in order to win them divine protection and patronage, 
especially as such figures gradually came to attain semi-divine qualities in 
the Byzantine period.” 

As part of the emerging trend for Christians to give their children distinct 
names that reflected some attachment to Christianity there is also some 
evidence that Christian converts bearing pagan names or names otherwise 
unbefitting of the faith might occasionally have changed their name as 
a outward act of devotion to a new life? While Roman law did allow a 
person to legally change their name, it would appear that in such cases a 
Christian would simply go by an alternate name without necessarily making 
the change legal.” There was nothing illegal about this, as persons were 


24 De educandis liberis 47. Greek text taken from SC 188 p. 146. 

25 Cf. Chrysostom, Hom. Gen. 21, where a similar exhortation is given. Harnack noted 
that in Canon XIII of the Arabic Canons of Nicea, which is generally regarded as a later 
interpolation, it specifies the acceptable names Christian children should bear. It reads: “Let 
not the faithful give pagan names to their children. Rather let the whole Christian people 
use its own names, as pagan use theirs, giving children at baptism the names of Christians 
according to the scriptures.” See Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, 2.44 n. 1. 

26 Peter Brown, “The Saint as Exemplar in Late Antiquity," Representations 1/2 (1983): 13. 

27 Theodoret, Graec. affect. cur. 8.67. 

28 On the general phenomenon of name change as a sign of religious devotion see Horsley, 
“Name Change as an Indication of Religious Conversion in Antiquity”. 

29 Dig. IX 25 (293), cited by Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 118. Similarly, Peter van Minnen 
has raised the possibility that after Septimius Severus instituted town councils in Egypt 
in 200CE, thereby creating a bouleatic class (BovAevtat), prominent persons of Egyptian 
extraction may have changed their names to Greek ones to adapt themselves to the new 
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often known by nicknames, signified by double names,” or various other 
names by their friends and associates, so long as they used their legal name 
for official purposes.*! On this note Eusebius preserves a very interesting 
story about a group of Egyptian Christians who, while being tortured during 
the course ofthe Diocletianic persecution, confessed that they had changed 
their names to reflect their newfound devotion to God: 


tH 9' šËñç, Hlepırlov pyvos huépa exxatdexdty Maptiov xoà ‘Pwpatous Y| mpd 
Sexatecodpwv Karavddv Ex mpootdypatos TObTOUG IN adTOVS dua Tots dupl Tov 
IaupW&ov SedyAwpevois TH xacti mpocdyovaw: 8c xol mpatov tç tàv Alyv- 
mtv dxcatoporyytov évotacews navtoioiç Bacdvww eldeorv pnyavar te Eévw xal 
TOKIAwV ¿nivolas reipav AapBdvel. TOV Lev npohyopov Andvrwv TOUTOIS EyyULVE- 
ca tots XIAO, tig ety, TPATOV pora, elt’ dvti tod xupiov dvéuatos NPOPNTIKÓV TL 
emaxovaas—todto dé xal poç ATTAVTWV eyiveto, Avril THY morcpóOev adtots NITE- 
enptcpévov cidwAtxay Ovtwy, el THYOL, METATEDELKOTWV ENUTOIS TAS npoovryoploc. 
"HAiav yoöv xoi "Iepeutov “Hoatav te xal Lapounr xoi Aavina yxoves àv adbtayv 
ET LY PAPOLEVWV Kal TOV Ev KPLTIT Tovdalov Yvrjctóv te xod siÀucptvOç Iopanı tod 
Qeod od póvov Epyoıs, dd Pwvals xupiwg Expepopevais EMÖEIKVUNEVWV.? 


On the next day, which was the nineteenth of the month Peritius, according to 
the Roman reckoning the fourteenth before the Kalends of March, they were 
brought, according to command, before the judge, with Pamphilus and his 
friends whom we have mentioned. First, by every kind of torture, through the 
invention of strange and various machines, he tested the invincible constancy 
of the Egyptians. Having practised these cruelties upon the leader of all, he 
asked him first who he was. He heard in reply the name of some prophet 
instead of his proper name. For it was their custom, in place of the names 
of idols given them by their fathers, if they had such, to take other names; 
so that you would hear them calling themselves Elijah or Jeremiah or Isaiah 
or Samuel or Daniel, thus showing themselves inwardly true Jews, and the 
genuine Israel of God, not only in deeds, but in the names which they bore.** 


situation. See Peter van Minnen, “A Change of Names in Roman Egypt After A.D. 202? A Note 
on P.Amst. I 72,” ZPE 62 (1986): 87-92. 

30 In NewDocs 3.77 Horsley notes five different texts belonging to the late third-century 
archive of Aurelius Sakaon from Theadelphia where an individual bearing the double name 
“Aurelius Athanasius and Philadelphus” is attested (P.Sakaon u [13 Sept 297] Receipt for 
Wheat; 12 [26 Oct 298] Receipt for Wheat; 76 [Nov/Dec 298] Land Declaration; 82 [297- 
298] Receipt for Wheat; 86 [5 May 300] Receipt for Money). His double name is consistently 
introduced with xai and not ó xat (P.Thead. 27.7), although when this text was republished 
as P.Sakaon 12 the editor restored [ó x]ai. Horsley argues that the nomen Athanasius was 
probably taken since this individual was likely a convert to Christianity. On the other hand, 
owing to problems in the Greek text Bagnall believes that Athanasius and Philadelphus are 
two separate individuals and should not be taken as a doublename. See Roger S. Bagnall, "The 
Number and Term of the Dekaprotoi," Aegyptus 58 (1978): 162. 

3! Deborah Hobson, “Naming Practices in Roman Egypt," BASP 26 (1989): 158-163. 

32 Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 11.8. Greek Text taken from SC 55 pp. 158-159. 

33 Translation adapted from NPNF 1.352. Another example of Egyptian name change may 
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Despite evidence that some Christian converts may have preferred to be 
calledbyanewnameoreven wentso farasto change theirname completely 
if their former name contained pagan connotations, it should to be kept 
in mind that such cases were probably rare. Well into the fourth century 
Christians bearing pagan theophoric names such as Sarapis or Ammon are 
frequently attested, not only in the papyri at large but also in the ecclesias- 
tical lists of bishops and other clergy preserved by Athanasius, and names 
that might have been considered offensive to Christian sensibilities such as 
Copres (Konpeög = dung pile) were still being used. It was therefore not 
until the end of the fourth/beginning of the fifth century that such names 
really decline among Christian ranks as the time of mass conversion had 
effectively ceased and fewer and fewer first generation Christians consti- 
tuted church membership.? 


also be found at the end of Athanasius' 4th Festal Letter dated to the year 332 (Ep. fest. 4.5). 
While detailing how a group of Melitians were troubling him at the court of Constantine 
and had been subsequently driven out, he states that one of them who was named Geleous 
Hieracammon had called himself Eulogius because of the “shame of his name.” Given the 
brevity of the reference it is not clear that the name change resulted from the fact that he 
bore a double pagan theophoric name (Horus and Ammon) or whether he was embarrassed 
by the name Geleous, which was derived from yeAdw “to laugh.” Similarly, there is evidence 
that pagans might also change their names as their religious allegiances switched. Ammianus 
Marcellinus gives the story of a man who changed his son's name from Agenarichus to 
Serapion after he had been initiated in the cult's mysteries (16.12.25). 

34 Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 51; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 281 
n. 122, who notes, "There is no way of knowing how many Christians changed their own 
names after conversion, though some certainly did." While there is evidence that at baptism 
a Christian might receive a new name, in the case ofthe Egyptian martyrs in Eusebius there is 
no indication that they changed their names at baptism. AIl such evidence for name change 
at baptism is late and does not predate the seventh century. See Kajanto, “On the Problem of 
‘Names of Humility’ in Early Christian Epigraphy,” 119-121. 

35 On names employing Ammon see J. Swinnen, Antidoron Peremans, (Studia Hellenistica 
17) (1968), 237-262. On names employing Sarapis see Clarysse and Paganini, "Theophoric 
Personal Names". 

36 A famous Egyptian holy man by the name Copres is attested in the fourth century 
(Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 6.28). On the use of corponyms see Sarah Pomeroy, "Corponyms and 
the Exposure of Infants in Egypt," in Studies in Roman Law in Memory of A. Arthur Schiller, 
ed. William Harris, et al. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1986), 147-162, who observes that the name is 
hardly attested after the fourth century (pp. 156-157). For an anthropological explanation for 
the use of such a patently offensive name see Hobson, “Naming Practices,” 163-165. 

37 Some pagan theophoric names persist well into the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 
In these cases it is usually because such names had been borne by a notable martyr or saint 
and so the association with a particular pagan deity seems to have been neutralised. Ramsay 
MacMullen has also pointed out that the persistence of certain native Egyptian names that 
carry pagan overtones well into the Byzantine period could have been the result of a renewed 
nationalist agenda. See Ramsay MacMullen, "Provincial Languages in the Roman Empire," 
AJP 87, no. 1 (1966): 9-11. 
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While the distinct onomastic shift that occurred in late Roman and Byz- 
antine Egypt is largely the result ofthe spread of Christianity, some caution 
needs to be exercised before automatically assuming that certain names 
should always be taken as signifying a Christian. In the case of biblical 
names, specifically those drawn from the Old Testament, such names might 
also have been borne by Jews." Before Christians began to develop a distinct 
onomastic repertoire that was largely based in a reverence and remem- 
brance for founding figures and notable individuals there is evidence that at 
least by the Hellenistic period Jews in Egypt similarly tended to employ dis- 
tinct names that reflected their religious heritage.? Accordingly, given the 
distinctiveness of such names, onomastics was used in the Corpus Papyro- 
rum Judaicarum as a criterion for inclusion of certain documents.” 

While the attestation of certain names in the pre-Christian era suggests 
the bearer of the name was a Jew, with the emergence of Christianity 
in Egypt the use of such names can no longer be automatically taken as 
Jewish due to Christian onomastic preferences. In these cases, especially in 


38 Eustathius, bishop of Antioch (ca. 324-327), noted that many Jews bore the names 
of figures from the Old Testament: "Many Jews call themselves after the patriarchs and 
prophets, and do wickedness, and also many [Christian] Greeks who are called Peter and 
Paul act in a most disgraceful fashion." (moMoi uev Ett xoi THUEPOV 'Tovdaloı nponratópwv N 
TPOMYTHY òvópata rep Bo) óuevot Sedat Ié TA, cool de xai rap "EAAnow Iletpoı xoi Hado 
XxoXobuevot MOATTOVEW dvnxeota). Eustathius, De engastrimytho contra Origenem 22.4. Greek 
text taken from Manlio Simonetti, Origene, Eustazio, Gregorio di Nissa: La maga di Endor 
(Florence: Nardini, Centro Internazionale del Libro, 1989), 179. 

39 Prior to the Hellenistic period there is no discernable evidence that Jews in Egypt had a 
special penchant for naming their children after the patriarchs, prophets or monarchs of the 
Old Testament. For example, among the numerous Jewish colonists of Elephantine in the 
fifth century BCE the names Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, David, and Solomon are 
completely unattested. See S. Honigman, "Abraham in Egypt: Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic 
Names in Egypt and Judea in Hellenistic and Early Roman Times,” ZPE 146 (2004): 279-297; 
M.H. Williams, "Jewish Use of Moses as a Personal Name in Graeco-Roman Antiquity—A 
Note," ZPE n8 (1997): 274; T. Derda, "Did the Jews Use the Name of Moses in Antiquity?" 
ZPE n5 (1997): 258-259; S. Honigman, "The Birth of a Diaspora: The Emergence of a Jewish 
Self-Definition in Ptolemaic Egypt in the Light of Onomastics,” in Diasporas in Antiquity, ed. 
S.J.D. Cohen and E.S. Fredrichs (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993), 87-122. 

40 The following five criteria were employed by the editors of the CPJ: (41) Those persons 
identified as 'Ioudatoı or Eßpatoı; (#2) Papyri that mention events or technical terms that point 
to Jews or Judaism; (#3) Anyone paying the Jewish Tax; (#4) Documents originating from 
what are known to have been places of exclusively Jewish settlements; (#5) Papyri containing 
Jewish names (see CPJ I, pp. xvii-xix; for alphabetical listing of names see CPJ 2.263-269). 
Gideon Bohak noted that one of the inherent problems of identifying "Jewish texts" in the 
pre-Christian era based on onomastics alone is that many names that are supposedly “Jewish” 
were actually common to several Semitic peoples. See Bohak, “Good Jews, Bad Jews, and Non- 
Jews,” 109-111. For more recent criticisms of this criterion see Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish 
Community in Oxyrhynchus,” 17-23. 
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the fourth and subsequent centuries, barring any accompanying epithets 
(lou8attoc, xpıotiavös, ecclesiastical titulature) or contextual markers (+, F, 
nomina sacra), in most cases it should probably be assumed that such names 
belonged to Christians and not Jews given the overwhelmingly numerical 
superiority they attained at this time.*! As G.H.R. Horsley has noted, “... we 
can be more confident that people with names like Abraham and Isaac are 
relatively more likely to be Christians than Jews in fourth-century Egypt.” 
This is notto completely disregard the fact that there were still Jews in Egypt 
or deny that such assumptions are sometimes incorrect, but to simply point 
out that in the absence of any other markers a Christian context for such 
names should usually be assumed since there are many more instances 
where such names occur in a decidedly Christian context than a Jewish 
one.? Surely the prominent emergence of biblical names in late Roman and 
early Byzantine Egypt has far more to do with the rise of Christianity and 
not, as the editors of the CPJ seem to imply, the re-emergence of Judaism 
following the disastrous revolt under Trajan.“ 


^! Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 276, where Bagnall notes, "It is in fact much more likely 
that biblical names in post-Hadrianic documents are a sign of Christianity." On the general 
demise of Egyptian Jewery after the revolt of 15-117 CE see Joseph Méléze Modrzejewski, The 
Jews of Egypt: From Rameses II to Emperor Hadrian, trans. Robert Cornmant (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1997), 198-205; David Frankfurter, "Lest Egypt's City be Deserted: 
Religion and Ideology in the Egyptian Response to the Jewish Revolt (116-117 CE)," JJS 48 
(1992): 203-220. 

42 Horsley, “Name Change as an Indication of Religious Conversion in Antiquity,” 12. 

43 There are only a handful of documents from Oxyrhynchus where a definite Jewish 
context is associated with a particular name. P.Oxy. XVI 2019.20 (= CPJ III 509) (547-548), a 
receipt for payments made to Flavius Apion “from Enoch the Jew, for Public land" ([n(apà)] 
"Evox 'Iovdalou tree õnpoci(aç?) yns). In P.Oxy. XLIV 3203, a lease agreement dated to June/ 
July 400, two sisters who are described as “apotactic monks" (povayai dnotdxtınaı [see Luke 
14:26]) have no problem renting out a room in their house to a certain "Aurelius Jose" 
(AbpyMoc Iwoy) who is specifically identified as a "Jew" ('Iov8otoc). A "Samuel" (Oxi) 
appears in Bodl. Ms. Heb. c. 57(P)(a).24 (c. 400) and another "Samuel" (quite possibly the 
same person) apears in Bodl. Ms. Heb. d 86 (P)(a).1 (ws npöxertaı AbpnAıos Xoptovr]). In Bodl. 
Ms. Heb. d. 83 (P)(b).1 the name “Isaac” (Jprmsi) appears as a conjectural reading. P.Oxy. 
XXXVI 2745 (III/IV) contains an onomasticon of Hebrew names, although it is likely (at least 
according to the editor) that it belongs to Origen. 

44 Victor Tcherikover argued that prior to 337 CE (the death of Constantine) persons 
bearing biblical names should be taken as Jews, whereas after this date persons with biblical 
names were likely Christians (CPJ I xvii-xviii). As Bagnall noted, this reasoning is “patently 
illogical ... application of this principal leads to a paradoxical conclusion that Jews steadily 
increased until 337, after which they disappear and—all of a sudden—Egypt is populated 
with large numbers of Christians. This absurdity is in itself sufficient to show that the 
principle does not work." See Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 276. 
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II. NOMINA CHRISTIANA 


Of the many names that came to be used with some regularity by Chris- 
tians in late antique Egypt and that effectively constitute "Christian names" 
(names that carry Christian overtones or connotations), there are three 
broad categories: (1) biblical names, (2) names of martyrs and saints, and 
(3) names that embody Christian beliefs and doctrines.*5 


i. Biblical Names 


As previously noted, biblical names, of both Old and New Testament fig- 
ures (male and female), begin to frequently emerge in the fourth century. 
Many of these anthroponyms, especially those drawn from the New Testa- 
ment, represent a completely new innovation in the onomastic repertoire.* 
Names like Peter (Ilétpo¢) and Matthew (Mat@atoc) are virtually unattested 
in Egypt prior to this period, and while the names Luke (Aovxác) and Paul 
(IIa0Aoc) are more common, etymologically speaking Latin names, they 
occur with much more frequency in the fourth and subsequent centuries. 
Similarly the names John (‘Iwévvys), Jacob ("TexcoB), and Mary (Mapia), also 
see a noticeable rise even though they are attested in pre-Christian Jew- 
ish contexts.” Interestingly, the only New Testament name that basically 
goes out of use, although it is attested earlier, is the personal name “Jesus” 
(Ingots). 

Moving to names derived from Old Testament figures the same ono- 
mastic trends that are apparent for New Testament names can also be 
detected. In fact, it appears that Christians had an even greater penchant 
than did Jews for naming their children after certain Old Testament fig- 
ures, the most popular names being those of the patriarchs Abraham 


4 This tripartite division is adapted from the quinpartite division of Christian names 
given in Bagnall, “Religious Conversion,” 10-11. 

46 However, it should be pointed out that there are many NT names, like Philip, Titus, 
Silvanus, Stephen, or Didymus that had rather widespread currency in pre-Christian Egypt 
so that they cannot realistically be considered NT Christian names for the purposes of this 
investigation. 

47 The hellenised form of James (= 'I&xwßoç) is more common than the absolute form 
(Toc). 

^5 [n the pre-Christian period the name Jesus is attested occasionally in a Jewish context: 
P.Oxy. IV 816.1 (= C.Pap.Jud. II 410) (ca. 5-6 BCE); SB IV 7400.1 (= C.Pap.Jud. II 321) (1 May 
104); SB XVIII 1400931 (24 May 103); SB XVIII 1401011 (17 June 98). The most likely reason 
Jesus appears to have been avoided as a personal name by Christians was because it was 
considered too sacrosanct. 

439 Tal Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity. Part I: Palestine 330 BCE — 200 CE 
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(Aßpaayu), Isaac ("Toadx), Jacob (Iaxwß/Iaxwßos), and to a lesser extent 
Joseph (Iwong/Iwongos). Rather ironically the anthroponym Moses 
(Moc), which might be considered the most Jewish of all biblical names, 
is hardly found among Jews but is attested almost exclusively in Chris- 
tian contexts.? After the patriarchs the two most popular names that had 
widespread attestation were Enoch (‘Evwy) and Elijah ('HAíag).9 After 
which names like Samuel (Zapovya), Daniel (AavimA/AavmAtos), and Isaiah 
(’Hocias) also shared some degree of popularity. 


ii. Names of Martyrs and Saints 


Besides biblical names another group of anthroponyms that came to effec- 
tively constitute "Christian names" were those belonging to various saints 
and martyrs. However, this group ofnames is often the most difficult to eval- 
uate due to a number of factors. Not only do many saints and martyrs share 
the same name, complicating attribution, it is often the case that the lives 
of many saints and martyrs are known only through hagiographic traditions 
that were composed well after the person in question was alleged to have 
lived, making them less than ideal resources for historical reconstructions. 
Additionally, many of the Christians who attained sainthood, particularly 
those who were reported to have suffered martyrdom, bore pagan names. In 
some cases where the name is peculiar or rare this does not pose a difficulty 


(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 4-6, who notes that names like Abraham, Moses, Aaron, 
David, Solomon, and Elijah are hardly attested among Jews of the Second Temple Period. 
While biblical names were popular for Jewish males during this period, as 73.496 of attested 
Jewish males bear an OT name, OT names only constituted 20.796 of the name pool. 

50 The names Joseph and Jacob are of course likewise borne by prominent NT figures who 
may have been the actual source of the name on occasion. 

5! In the NB s.v. Mwojj¢ this name is also rendered as Movcéc, Movcfj, Mouoñç, Mwetoijs, 
Momwoñç, and Mwvoñg. 

52 This name is unattested in the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum as well as in any of the 
inscriptions contained in JIGRE. According to T. Derda the name was avoided by Jews, much 
like the name Jesus was avoided by Christians, since it was considered too sacrosanct. See 
Derda, “Did the Jews Use the Name of Moses in Antiquity?”. Interestingly, in a fifth or sixth 
century Coptic Christian calendar from Oxyrhynchus one of the persons remembered is 
a man by the name of “Apa Moses the righteous” (HiNATIA HOYCHC TIAIKAIOC). See Crum, 
“Fragments of a Church Calendar,” 26 (Recto Frag. B. 37). 

53 David Frankfurter has noted that the anthroponyms Enoch and especially Elijah were 
common among monks and anchorites in Byzantine Egypt since these two biblical figures 
were thought to embody ascetic ideals. See David Frankfurter, “The Legacy of Jewish Apoca- 
lypses in Early Christianity: Regional Trajectories,” in The Jewish Apocalyptic Heritage in Early 
Christianity, ed. James C. VanderKam and William Adler (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996), 
181-183. 
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in readily assigning later attestations of the name to the saint in question; 
however, for more common names there is always the possibility that the 
saint is not necessarily the onomastic source. 

To begin at a local level there is evidence that would suggest some Chris- 
tians were martyred at Oxyrhynchus during the periodic outbreaks of Chris- 
tian persecutions in the third and fourth centuries as well as later evidence 
for the establishment of a number of Christian martyr/saint cults in the city. 
Though the early history of the martyrs of Oxyrhynchus is veiled with some 
obscurity there can be no doubt that the Christian inhabitants of the city 
suffered directly by the persecutorial policies imposed by certain emper- 
ors in the third and fourth centuries.** At the beginning of the third cen- 
tury Eusebius alleges that Septimius Severus waged a violent persecution 
against Christians in Egypt. While Eusebius specifically states the per- 
secution raged throughout Egypt and specifically mentions the "Thebaid" 
(Onßais), there is no contemporary evidence from Oxyrhynchus. However, 
there is a fragment from a fourth-century Coptic text provenanced to the 
city that appears to hint at martyrdom. This fragment begins with a ref- 
erence to the persecution carried out under Septimius Severus and imme- 
diately transitions to give details about a Christian identified as "presbyter 
John" (npec&nTepoc iwannnc) before it breaks off.” While the story con- 
tained in the fragment begins in Alexandria it has been noted that it may 
concern a local saint whose career ended in martyrdom at Oxyrhynchus.’® 
In two later texts, a list of churches dating to the sixth century and an order 
for a supply of wine dating to the fifth/sixth century reference is made to a 
"Martyrium of St. John". As paptbpta were chapels dedicated to Christian 


54 AnneMarie Luijendijk, “Papyri from the Great Persecution: Roman and Christian Per- 
spectives," JECS 16, no. 3 (2008): 341-369; Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 155-224 passim; 
Clarysse, "The Coptic Martyr Cult,” 379-380; Timm 1.283-284. 

55 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.1—7. See also H. Delehaye, "Les martyrs d'Égypte,” AnBoll 40 (1920): 
6-11; Clarysse, "The Coptic Martyr Cult,” 377-378. 

56 E.A.E. Reymond and J.W.B. Barns, eds., Four Martyrdoms from the Pierpont Morgan 
Coptic Codices (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), 16. For Coptic text and commentary see 
Alcock, "Persecution Under Septimius Severus". Cf. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 156 n. 6. 
Other martyr texts provenanced to Oxyrhynchus include: MSS. Syr. d. 14 (P) (IV) Acts of 
the Persian Martyrs(?); P.Oxy. VI 851 (V/VI) Martyrium of Mamas; PSI I 26 & PSI I 27 (VI) 
Martyrium of Christine and Paphnoutios. 

57 Later in this text in l. 8 John is referred to as the “blessed John" (epermaxrapioc 
IWANNHC) and seems to imply that John became a martyr. 

58 Reymond and Barns, Four Martyrdoms, 16. See also Clackson, “Coptic Oxyrhynchus,” 
335-336. 

59 P.Oxy. LXVII 4619.6: yapröp(10v?) tod cyi(ov) "Iwdavvov; P.Oxy. LXVII 4622.5: utpróp(tov?) 
tod dyi(ov) 'Iodvvov. 
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martyrs that were usually built on the actual spot of the martyrdom one 
wonders whether the martyrium (or perhaps martyria) referred to in these 
later texts might have any connection to the “presbyter John” who appears 
in the Coptic text.® 

Moving to the persecutions carried out under Decius and Valerian in 
the middle of the third century, though there is evidence that Christians 
in and around Oxyrhynchus were feeling the effects of these persecutions 
there is no direct evidence for martyrs in the city. However, turning to 
the “Great Persecution" initiated by Diocletian, besides the papyrological 
evidence that is primarily confined to confiscation of property,” there does 
appear to be evidence that some Christians in the city were executed. In 
the Acta Sanctorum, a later collection of sources on saints compiled in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a number of Christian martyrs are 
commemorated from Oxyrhynchus on the day of August 27:9 


In Aegypto coronati sunt sancti consulatu Diocletiani iterum et Maximiani 
crudelissimorum persecutorum, mense Augusto, sexto Kalendarum Septem- 
brium sub praeside Cultiano. Nomina vero martyrum haec sunt: Petri devo- 
tissimi militis, et Chironis, Ammonis, et Serapionis clericorum, et Marcelli 
tribuni, et coniugis eius Mammeae, et filiorum Iohannis et Babilae: et Miletius 
episcopus, et Atheogenes, et Ariston, et Festus, et Victor, et Susanna, et Zoy- 
illius, et Domninus, et Memnon. Horum accusatio facta est apud praesidem 
ab Herone et Actio, eo quod essent Christiani, dicentium: Hi soli sunt in Oxir- 
inchena civitate, qui contradicunt imperiali precepto, et impii sunt in reli- 
gione deorum, et tribunal tuum contemnunt, non acquiescentes jussioni tuae 
... Consummati sunt igitur beati Martyres, cervices suas gladiis supponentes, 


60 P.Oxy. LXVII, p. 250 n. 2. 

61 Four libelli from the Decian persecution have been found at Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. IV 658 
(14 June 250); P.Oxy. XII 1464 (27 June 250); P.Oxy. XLI 2990 (III); P.Oxy. LVIII 3929 (25 Jun- 
24 July 250). Though there is nothing in the libelli to suggest that Christians were the only 
ones being singled out and forced to sacrifice, Dionysius and Eusebius make it clear that 
in Egypt Christians were deliberately targeted by Decius. See Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.39-42; 
cf. J.B. Rives, "The Decree of Decius and the Religion of the Empire," JRS 89 (1999): 135-154; 
W.H.C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church: A Study of a Conflict from the 
Maccabees to Donatus (New York: New York University Press, 1967), 389-439; Delehaye, “Les 
Martyrs d’Egypte,” 9-16. Two documents connected with the Valerian persecution are P.Oxy. 
XLIII 3119 (259-260), an order of arrest for a Christian by the name of "Petosorapis son of 
Horus" in the village of Mermertha, and P.Oxy. 3035 (259/60) an official letter that mentions 
"Christians." See Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 155-173, for the text and translation of the 
Oxyrhynchite libelli. 

62 P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673 (5 Feb 304) Declaration of Church Property in the village of Chysis; 
P.Harr. II 208 (9 Feb 304) Fragmentary Declaration of Church Property; P.Oxy. XXXIII 2665 
(305-306) Report of Property Registers; M.Chr. 196 (307) Report of Property Registers. See 
also Luijendijk, "Papyri from the Great Persecution". 

83 Delehaye, "Les Martyrs d'Égypte," 64-66; F. Halkin, ed., Bibliotheca hagiographica la- 
tina (Bruxelles, 1898-1911), 5240. 
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sexto Kalendas Septembris: et asportatae sunt religiosae reliquae eorum in 
territorium Oxyrhnchenae civitatis in possessione vocabulo Stypsoches.% 


In Egypt, saints have been crowned once more under the consulships of 
Diocletian and Maximianus, the most cruel persecutors, in the month of 
August, on the sixth day before the Kalends of September (i.e. August 27) 
under the governorship of Culcianus. And the names of the martyrs are the 
following: Peter, a most devoted soldier; the clerics Chiron, Ammon, and 
Serapion; Marcellus, a tribune, and his spouse Mammaea and his children 
John and Babila; also the bishop Miletus, Atheogenes, Ariston, Festus, Victor, 
Susanna, Zoyillius, Domninus, and Memnon. Their indictment was made 
in the presence of the governor by Heron and Actius, on the charge that 
they were Christians, by witnesses saying: "These are the only individuals in 
the city of Oxyrhynchus, who defy the imperial precept, they disregard the 
religion of the gods, and they defy your tribunal by not following your order 
...” They were rendered, therefore, blessed martyrs by putting their necks 
under the sword on the sixth day before the Kalends of September: and their 
pious remains were brought into the territory of the city of Oxyrhynchus, in 
possession of a man named Stypsoches. 


While the foregoing account is late,° it does not contain any blatant anach- 
ronisms that would suggest it ought to be discounted outright.** 

Besides the account preserved in the Acta Sanctorum, which is effectively 
the only direct piece of evidence for Christian martyrdom at Oxyrhynchus, 
the erection of a number of uaprüpıa devoted to particular saints not only 
attests to the presence of various martyr cults at Oxyrhynchus but may 


64 Acta Sanctorum, Aug. tom. VI 14-15. 

65 In the commentary that precedes this account, which is somewhat convoluted, the edi- 
tor refers to two Latin manuscripts, one in Florence and other identified as the Cluniancensis 
Ms., that preserve this account. While no dates are given for either manuscript it is apparent 
that they are not ancient copies. 

66 In fact, many of the names that appear in the account are generally consistent with 
names that are attested at Oxyrhynchus in the early fourth Century (e.g. Serapion, Ammo- 
nius, Chiron). Likewise, the prefect of Egypt who appears in this report, Clodius Culcianus, 
is also attested in the Acts of Phileas and Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History (9.11.4) as an arch 
persecutor of Christians in Egypt and even appears in papyri from Oxyrhynchus. While Cul- 
cianus’ appointment to the prefecture is unknown, he is first attested in P.Oxy. XLVI 3304 (6 
June 301) and his latest attestation in the papyri is in P.Oxy. VIII 1104 (29 May 306). Notwith- 
standing these elements, which would otherwise suggest there may be some historical basis 
to this account, it should also be pointed out that in the intervening narrative (not quoted 
above) between their condemnation and execution there are a couple of supernatural events 
that are alleged to have taken place that naturally engender doubt about the veracity of the 
narrative. For example, after these Christians from Oxyrhynchus are lead to the theatre (in 
Oxyrhynchus?) and bears are unleashed on them, they miraculously fall down at their feet 
and do not harm them. Afterwards, when Culcianus orders them to be burned with fire it 
is miraculously blown away so that it does them no injury. Therefore, Culcianus is forced to 
execute them with the sword. 
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likewise suggest additional Christian martyrdoms. Presently, the earliest 
attested uoprüpioy from the Oxyrhynchite dates to the late fourth century 
but unfortunately owing to a lacuna in the text the name of the martyr is 
lost." Moving to the fifth and sixth centuries there is evidence for a number 
of uaprüpıa having been established. One ofthe most notable martyrs recog- 
nised is a saint bearing the name Serenus who may probably be identified 
with one of two persons named Serenus who were martyred in Alexandria 
at the start of the third century.® At least four feast days were celebrated 
in his honour at Oxyrhynchus and there is also evidence that a church was 
dedicated to his memory.® 

Two other paptópia that are attested are the "Martyrium of St. Justus" and 
the "Martyrium of St. Menas." St. Menas, like St. Serenus, does not appear 
to have been a local martyr and according to the earliest traditions was 
reported to have been martyred in the "Great Persecution” at the start ofthe 
fourth century.” At Oxyrhynchus he was commemorated with his own feast 
day and may have even had a church apart from the uaprüöpıov dedicated 
to him." As with St. Menas, St. Justus was believed to have been martyred 


67 P.Haun. III 67.2 (14 Aug 398): eic tà &yıa napröp(VaT... 

68 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.4.3. See also Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 187- 
190; Delehaye, "Les Martyrs d’Egypte,” 8-9, 51. 

69 P.Oxy. XI 1357.4, 28-29, 53 Feast days celebrated on 25 Phaophi 535 (22 Oct), 26- 
27 Choiak 535 (22-23 Dec), 9 Mechir 536 (3 Feb). Reference to his feast also occurs in 
PSI IV 291.2 (V-VI): & tH pépa Tod Ayl(ov) ana Lepyvov. His martyrium is attested in P.Oxy. 
XVI 1911.92 (11 Oct 557): el; TO paprüptov TOD crylov Lepyvov Kata SwpEedv ATOMS To vioð tod 
¿nioxónov Ev KTHLATL Tapoudıvov (cf. P.Oxy. LV 3804.7.164 [566]). It is also attested in P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4619.2: uaprup(1-) tod cryi(ov) Lepyvov. Besides P.Oxy. XI 1357 his church is attested in 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4620.10: elc tov &yt(ov) Zepĝvov. It may be wondered if the church and martyrium 
were the same building given that these terms could at times be used interchangeably at 
Oxyrhynchus. See P.Oxy. LXVII 4619 n. 2. See also P.Oxy. VIII 1151.47 (V): x(at) tod ayiov 
Xepr|vov; PSI VIII 953.10 (567—568): (bmp) Tod &yiov Lepyvov; PSI VII 791.7 (VI): (rad) tod ayiov 
Xepr|vov. 

70 O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 194-199, who notes that the traditions concerning Menas 
are late, rather convoluted, and difficult to disentangle since multiple martyrs bore this 
name. The cult of St. Menas became especially popular in Lower Egypt where a city located 
between Alexandria and Sketis came to be named after him. See Clarysse, "The Coptic Martyr 
Cult,” 383. 

71 P.Oxy. XI 1357.11-12: giç tov &ytov Mw npepa adtod. In this calendar the feast days 
devoted to Menas were 12-13 Hathyr (11-12 Nov 535). In the Coptic Calendar his feast day 
is 15 Hathyr. See O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 40. Another reference to this church may 
also be found in P.Oxy. LXVII 4617.9 (V): toô &yt(ou) Myvâ. A reference to “martyrium of 
Menas” (naptup(1-) tod &yt(ov) Myvä), which is likely another building, is attested in P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4619.5 (early VI). Additionally, he is invoked along with four other saints in a letter 
(P.Oxy. LVI 3862.25-28 [IV-V]) and one of the few amphora found in the excavations of 
Oxyrhynchus bears an inscription that begins with 0£00 x&ptc xép8oc &ytou Myvå (SB 11965.1). 
The inscription can be interpreted in one of two ways, "The grace of God is a profit. Of Saint 
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at the start of the fourth century and was not a local figure.” Besides the 
yoaprüpıa of John, Serenus, Justus and Menas, there may have even been a 
church at Oxyrhynchus dedicated to “Martyrs” in general.” 

In addition to the martyrs for whom there is direct evidence for their 
cult at Oxyrhynchus in the form of poprópto, there is evidence of other 
martyred saints at Oxyrhynchus in the Byzantine period. One martyr for 
whom there is substantial evidence for a cult is a certain Phoebammon, who 
may probably be associated with the famous St. Phoebammon known in 
Coptic hagiographical literature as suffering martyrdom under Maximian in 
the early fourth century.” Eight feast days were celebrated at his church in 
Oxyrhynchus,” accordingly, his church(es (?)) seem to have been especially 
well patronised."* 


Menas ...” or “The profit of St. Menas is the Grace of God ...” On the inscription see T. Derda, 
"Inscriptions with the Formula 8&00 Xapıs Képóoc on Late Roman Amphorae,” ZPE 94 (1992): 
143-144; Antonini, "Le chiese cristiane nell'Egitto dal IV al IX secolo," 177. Cf. J.-L. Fournet 
and D. Pieri, "Les dipinti amphoriques d’Antinoopolis,” in Antinoupolis I, ed. Rosario Pintaudi 
and Guido Bastianini (Firenze: Instituto Papirologico 'G. Vitelli', 2008), 201-202. De Lacy 
O'Leary has noted the devotees of the cult of St. Menas sometimes carried “Menas flasks" 
that contained oil for the anointing of the sick. It may therefore be wondered whether this 
amphora is evidence of this. See O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 196. 

72 P.Oxy. XI 1357.10, 13: eig tov &ytov “Iodotov. Feast days were 14 and 17 Hathyr (10 and 
13 Nov 535). Martyrium is attested in P.Oxy. X 1311.1 (V): 'Avtavóc np(eoßötepog) paptvp(iov) 
ana ‘lovotov. For texts attesting a church see P.Oxy. LXVII 4617.7 (V); LXVII 4618.24 (VI); 
LXVII 4620.12 (V/VI). See also Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 108-109. 

73 P.Oxy. XI 1357.5 (eis mhv uaprüp(ov)). This reading was subsequently followed in other 
editions of P.Oxy. XI 1357. See Delehaye, "Le calendrier d'Oxyrhynque pour l'année 535-536,” 
84; Papaconstantinou, "La liturgie stationnale à Oxyrhynchos dans la premiére moitié du 
6° siècle,” 140. In light of a reference to an exxA(noia) Maprupiov (personal name) in P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4617.3 (V), it was argued by the editor of this text that the correct reading in P.Oxy. 
XI 1357.5 is likely eis mv Maptup(iov). 

74 Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 212—214; O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 
229-231. 

75 P.Oxy. XI 1357.3, 6, 35-36, 43, 57, 66. See also Papaconstantinou, “La liturgie stationnale 
à Oxyrhynchos dans la premiere moitié du 6° siecle,” 154-155. In a recently published “List 
of Churches" from Oxyrhynchus, P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 (VI), the “Church of Phoebammon" is 
mentioned four times (ll. 7, 20, 21, 22) and in this document is attested more than any other 
church. The editor of this text raises the possibility that because the name of the church is 
not accompanied by &ytoc, as is the case with the references in P.Oxy. XI 1357, and elsewhere 
within P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 reference is made to "St. Phoebammon" (ll. 18, 25), there exists a 
possibility that the “Church of Phoebammon" may simply refer to the founder or owner of 
the church and not to the saint (P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 n. 7). Therefore, there could have been a 
“church of St. Phoebammon" and a “church of Phoebammon" within the city. Outside of the 
city but still located within the nome is also attested a church and a monastery to this saint 
(SB XVIII 13110.6-8 (IV-V): ts &ytaç exxAyctac Poiß[a]unwv[o]s; P.Oxy. LV 3805.5.67 (ca. 566): 
S(ià) TOV noval(dvrwv) Tod &yt(ov) DoiBdppwvos ¿v Opotvaxwpews). 

76 P.Oxy. LXVII 4620.5-6 (V/VI) “For the maintenance of the widows of the church of 
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Two local saints for whom there is evidence of special devotion at Oxy- 
rhynchus are St. Aphous and St. Philoxenus. Aphous, as already noted in 
the previous chapter, served as Bishop of Oxyrhynchus at the close of the 
fourth century and it was probably not until sometime well into the fifth 
century that he was regarded as a saint." On the other hand St. Philoxenus, 
concerning whom almost nothing is known except that he appears to have 
been a local figure, became one of the most popular saints in the city after 
the fourth century.” In a fifth-century amulet he is invoked along with a 
number of other saints for protection.” In the following century there is 
evidence that a number of feast days were celebrated in his honour.® At 
this time there is not only evidence for a monastery in the Oxyrhynchite 
bearing his name;?! but also evidence for a church.? Interestingly, it appears 
that the church contained an infirmary (voooxoneiov) and that oracle praxis 
also went on in the church since a number of prayers put in the form ofa 
question are addressed to God through St. Philoxenus.*? 


Phoebammon" (eis tpop(Nv) tv xnp(av) THs EocAlnolas) Boßauu(wvos). On the care of 
widows provided by various churches in Egypt see Ewa Wipszycka, Les resources et les 
activités économiques des églises en Égypte du 4° au 8° siècle, 114-115. For evidence of offerings 
made to the church see Stud.Pal. X 35.5 (VI-VII): eig tov &ytov Poußauu[wva]. 

77 P.Oxy. XVI 1912.17 (early VI): eis tò novaor(Ypıov) cy [tou "An]pnd. See also Papacon- 
stantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 58-59. Currently there is no extant evidence that 
any of the other bishops of Oxyrhynchus attained sainthood. 

78 Since there are no extant hagiographical accounts of how Philoxenus attained saint- 
hood and a number of papyri from Oxyrhynchus refer to him, it would seem to suggest that 
he was a local figure. See Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 203-204. 

79 P.Oxy. VIII 1151.47-48: ... x(al) tod dyl(ov) DiAo&evou. See also P.Oxy. XVI 1950.1 (24 
Jan 487): ñ dyla oc) (mola) tH edraB(cotdtw) Xeprivo np(sofuvépo) mp(ovonrñ) emo Piočé- 
vov. 

80 P.Oxy. XI 1357.24—27, 38, 58, 64. 22-25 Choiak (18-21 Dec 535), 13 Tubi (8 Jan 536), 21 
Mechir (15 Feb 536) and at least one more day in the month of Phamenoth (March). PSI VII 
791.4-5 (VI) mentions contributions given during "the days of St. Philoxenus” ((b7ép) cfc 
hpép(aç) tod åyi(ov) biAoEévou). In Stud.Pal. X 35.11 (VI-VII) and P.Oxy. LXVII 4620.8 (V/VI) 
mention is also made of offerings “to St. Philoxenus” (sic tov &yıov PiAöEevov). 

81 PSI VII 791.12 (VI): pov(aotypiov?) buio£év[o]v. 

82 P.Oxy. XVI 20414 (VI/VII): yvàctc AiO (wv) nerpnd(evrwv) Ev TH obco8(opf;) tod cryi(ov) Pro- 
Eévov 81(&) biÀéou Ano&öov. Papaconstantinou believes that this text, which has been largely 
neglected due to its technical nature, suggests that the Church of Philoxenus at Oxyrhynchus 
underwent renovations and enlargement in the sixth century due to its popularity. See Ari- 
etta Papaconstantinou, "La reconstruction de Saint-Philoxéne à Oxyrhynchos: l'inventaire 
dressé par Philéas le tailleur de pierres," Mélanges Jean-Pierre Sodini, Travaux et Memoires 15 
(2005): 183-192. 

83 P.Harr. 154 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1926 (VI); P.Oxy. VIII 1150 (= Sel. Pap. I 197) (VI). P.Harris 
I 54 and P.Oxy. XVI 1926 are basically the same prayer and in fact they are from the same 
papyrus, but one is put in a negative form and the other in a positive form and concern 
whether or not the petitioner should take over a banking business. In this respect they 
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Two additional martyr saints for whom there is evidence of a cult at 
Oxyrhynchus are St. Victor and St. George. While a number of saints 
and martyrs bearing the name Victor are attested, the most popular were 
St. Victor of Lycopolis and St. Victor Stratelates who were both believed 
to have suffered martyrdom under Diocletian at about the same time. 
However, given that St. Victor Stratelates’ feast was celebrated in early 
December, at roughly the same time a feast in honour of a St. Victor was 
held at Oxyrhynchus, it is perhaps more likely that he is the saint attested at 
Oxyrhynchus. While the cult of St. George seems to have been especially 
popular in Egypt, at Oxyrhynchus the evidence is confined to a handful 
of references.” One of the problems besetting any definite assessment of 
St. George is that the stories about him are convoluted and appear to be 
a conflation of a number of different traditions. Despite the confusion 
surrounding the origins and subsequent identity ofthe historical St. George 
there is no evidence to suggest that he should be connected with George 


are not unlike earlier pagan oracles where paired questions, positive and negative, were 
submitted. See Arietta Papaconstantinou, "Les oracles chrétiens dans l'Égypte des Byzantins: 
le témoignage des papyrus," ZPE 104 (1994): 281-286; Herbert C. Youtie, "Questions to a 
Christian Oracle," ZPE 18 (1975): 253-257. 

84 According to Timm (1.284) a martyr named Victor at Oxyrhynchus is mentioned in the 
Coptic Pierpont Morgan Codex tom. 50 fol. 60b-61a. 

85 O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 278-281. 

86 According to the Coptic Calender St. Victor Stratelate's feast day was 5 Kihak (1 Dec) 
while St. Victor of Lycopolis' was 27 Barmoudeh (22 April). See O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 
42, 51. In the calendar of church services at Oxyrhynchus for the year 535—536 the festival of St. 
George is held on 7 Choiak 535 (3 Dec) (P.Oxy. XI 1357.20). For a church of St. Victor attested 
at Oxyrhynchus see: P.Oxy. LXVII 4617.13 (V): toö ayi(ov) B[Gc]vopoc; cf. P.Oxy. LXVII 4618.1, 
17 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1956.2 (V): “give to the widows of St. Victor” (60¢ coc helas) toô &yi(ov) 
Bixtopoc). P.Oxy. VI 987 (V-VI) simply contains "Axa Bixtwp in uncial lettering on a sheet of 
parchment and may have once served as a cover or title for a work dedicated to the Saint. 
In P.Oxy. VIII 1151.48-49 (V) (Amulet) St. Victor is invoked along with a number of other 
saints. 

87 P.Oxy. XVI 1901.62 (VI): [thv EmcAncıav?] tod &yiov Teopynov tod xaAoupévov da Enpe- 
ovou ... The Apa Symeonius mentioned in this papyrus was undoubtedly the founder or 
was responsible for the establishment of this church at Oxyrhynchus. See Antonini, "Le 
chiese cristiane nell'Egitto dal IV al IX secolo,” 176. Despite the rather meagre evidence 
for the ancient Church of St. George at Oxyrhynchus one of the main churches in the city 
today is dedicated to the saint. See Gyózó Vórós, "The Coptic Orthodox Sanctuary Dedi- 
cated to the Memory of the Holy Family's Flight to Egypt," in The Kuwait Excavations at 
Bahnasä/Oxyrhynchus (1985/1987), ed. Géza Fehérvári, et alii (Kuwait: Kuwait Foundation for 
the Advancement of Sciences, 2006), 25. See also P.NYU II 22.2-3 (VI/VIT): eis tod novaornpiov 
tod dyiov Tewpylov. 

88 O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 141. See also Christopher Walter, "The Origins of the Cult 
of St. George," REB 53 (1995): 295-326. 
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of Cappadocia who was ordained Patriarch of Alexandria and was torn 
to pieces by the Alexandrian rabble on 24 Dec 361.° As George was a 
prominent Arian and later sources about Oxyrhynchus cast him in a very 
negative light,” it is unlikely that subsequent references at St. George refer 
to him. 

Evidence for other saint cults at Oxyrhynchus include a cult for Anoup,?! 
as well as cults for St. Collouthus? and St. Cosmas,® two physician saints 
who were associated with bodily and spiritual healing. Additionally, lest it 
be thought that all the saints revered in the city were male there is evidence 
for devotion to various female saints, St. Euphemia,” a certain Anniane who 


89 Ammianus Marcellinus 22.11.3-10; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 3.2; Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 5.7. Both 
Socrates and Sozomen note that it was a pagan mob who led the assault on George since 
he had been instrumental in clearing a site that was formerly the spot where the mysteries 
of Mithras had been practised. Julian, in his stern reply to the Alexandrians shortly after the 
lynching, likewise believed that it was a pagan mob that was largely responsible for his brutal 
death (Julian, Ep. 60, 378c—380d). Timothy Barnes has argued that there may have also been 
some orthodox Christians among the rabble since George was an Arian who was despised by 
them. See Barnes, Athanasius and Constantius, 155. 

90 Libellus Marcell. et Faustini, xxvi in PL 13.101A-B (CSEL 35/1 pp. 33, 35-36). With the 
reign of Theodosius (orthodox) and the Council of Constantinople in 381 Arianism was 
effectively prohibited and declined rapidly, although it periodically re-emerged from time 
to time. 

9! Sometimes appears as’Avoögıoc. At least three different saints were known by the name 
of Anoup, see Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 51-52; O'Leary, The Saints of 
Egypt, 107-108. P.Oxy. XI 1357.56 (eis tov &ytov an(a) 'Avovr) on either the 13 or 14 Mechir 
536 (7 or 8 Feb). For this reading of the line see Papaconstantinou, “La liturgie stationnale 
à Oxyrhynchos dans la premiére moitié du 6* siécle," 141. P.Oxy. LXVII 4619.3 (early VI): 
güxtwp(t) Td &yt(ov) aßß& "Avoör. This is the first occurrence of a ebxtyptov at Oxyrhynchus. 
Given that both references (P.Oxy. XI 1357 and P.Oxy. LXVII 4619) employ the same epithet 
for Anoup (ama, aga), it is likely that the same person is being identified. 

92 P.Oxy. LXVII 4618.10, 16 (VI): tod &y(ou KoMovdov; P.Oxy. XVI 1934.4-5 (VI). In the 
latter document a scribe from the village of Talaw delivers a tax receipt from cotfáppuovoc 
npeoß(vrepov) (xal) oix(ovduov) Tod dy (lov) KoMoüdov. 

93 Clarysse, "The Coptic Martyr Cult,” 387-388. Who notes that evidence of this cult does 
not appear before the fifth century. P.Oxy. XI 1357.22 (eis tov ayl(ov) Koopa neon "Iotovoc) 
15 Choiak 535 (11 Dec). Here the reference to a St. Ision is puzzling given that virtually 
nothing is known about this saint. See Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 112. 
P.Oxy. XVI 1955 (V): tais xrpaug tod &ytou Koopa xal Aauıavod; PSI VII 7914.16 (VI): tod &ylov 
Koopa. 

94 P.Oxy. XI 1357.41, 51 (eis THY å&yi(av) Ede[ynutav huépa), feast day celebrated on Tubi 15 
(n Jan 536) and Mecheir?; Stud.Pal. X 35.6 (VI-VII); P.Oxy. VII 1038.24 (26 July 568); P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4617.11 (V). St. Euphemia was reputed to have been a martyr in the Great Persecution 
and was especially revered in Chalcedon where she served as the patroness of the church 
in which the Council of Chalcedon met in 451. See O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 134-135; 
Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Egypte, 85-87; F. Halkin, “La passion ancienne de 
sainte Euphémie de Chalcédoine,” AnnBoll 83 (1965): 95-120. 
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may have been considered a saint,” as well as another female saint whose 
name is lost in a lacuna.*9 

In addition to various martyrs and saints who grew out of later 
Christian tradition it must also be remembered that many biblical figures 
also attained sainthood and had established cults at Oxyrhynchus. 
There is evidence that at least one church was named after St. John the 
Baptist,” and John the Beloved appears to have gained a rather substan- 
tial following as he too figures prominently in the city's saint cults.% St. 
Peter and perhaps even St. Paul may have shared a feast day,” and there 


95 P.Oxy. XI 1357.21, 44 (eis THY "Avvtovf;c) Choiak 12 (19 Dec 535) and Tubi 17 (13 Jan 536). 
Nothing else is known of this individual and as the editor of P.Oxy. XI 1357 pointed out, 
"That St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin [Mary], is meant is unlikely" (P.Oxy. XI p. 25). More 
recently Papconstaninou has argued that Anniane was not a saint, the adjective &yıa is not 
used, but rather the lady who founded the church, “L’église d'Anniané n'est par attestée 
par ailleurs. Elle n'était pas dédiée à une sainte, mais nommée d'aprés sa fondatrice." See 
Papaconstantinou, "La liturgie stationnale à Oxyrhynchos dans la premiére moitié du 6* 
siécle," 145 n. 21. 

96 P.Oxy. XI 1357.40 (sic thy &pa [ ) the feast day at this church is Tubi 14 (10 Jan 536). In 
the ed. pr. the following conjectural reading was suggested: eis thv o ['Hpoióoç pépa adriic. 
This conjectural reading was followed by Delehaye (Delehaye, *Le calendrier d'Oxyrhynque 
pour l'année 535-536,” 85, 93) but excluded in the edition of Papaconstantinou (Papacon- 
stantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 141, 147). 

97 P.Oxy. X11357.47 marks a celebration sometime between the 25 and 29 Tubi (20-24 Jan) 
"for the baptist” (eic tov Bantıomv); P.Oxy. LXVII 4617.8 (V): tod &yí(ov) "Iodvvou Bant(ıctoö); 
P.Oxy. LXVIII 4618.14 (VI): co] ayı(ov) "Io&vvov Bantı(otoö). 

98 P.Oxy. XI 1357.7, 23, 42 (536). His feast days were on 7 Hathyr (3 Nov), 19 Choik (15 
Dec), and 15 Tubi (10 Jan). Later documents also attest offerings “to John the Evangelist" (eig 
Tov wavy Tov evayyeAliornv) 0xšp npooqopác) in the Oxyrhynchite (PSI VIII 953.8.82 [567- 
568]). P.Oxy. VIII 1151.43-46 (V), in this amulet intercession is made through the Theotokos, 
Victor, Serenus, Philoxenus and Justus, “and through the holy and glorious apostle and 
evangelist and theologian John" (x(oi) tod &ylou xoi évddEou &moctóAov x(al) edayyedtotod x(al) 
deoAöyou Todvvou). 

99 The editors of P.Oxy. XI 1357 reconstructed ll. 33-34 as follows: eis tov &yt(ov) IHécv[pov 
huépa croco] óu(oiwç) x(al) eis tov &y(ov) [TladAov yuepa adto, ... While there can be no doubt 
that a festival was held for Peter, being celebrated on 1 Tubi (27 Dec 535), the reference to Paul 
is not certain. Though this reading was maintained in Delehaye’s edition of P.Oxy. XI 1357 
(Delehaye, “Le calendrier d'Oxyrhynque pour l'année 535-536,” 85), the reference to Paul was 
subsequently dropped in Papaconstantinou's more recent edition (Papaconstantinou, “La 
liturgie stationnale à Oxyrhynchos dans la premiere moitié du 6° siecle,” 141, 146). In another 
fifth or sixth-century Coptic church Calendar from Oxyrhynchus reference is made to an apa 
Paul, but it is unlikely that the apostle Paul is being referred to here. See Crum, "Fragments 
ofa Church Calendar,” 25 (Fr. B. Recto 30). In P.Oxy. LVI 3862.25-28 (IV/V) the sender, who 
appears to be a youth, writes to his parents and uncle who probably reside in Oxyrhynchus 
to inform them that he is doing well. At the end ofthis rather enthusiastic letter in which he 
greets a number of different individuals he requests that they make divine intercession on 
his behalf through five different saints, one of whom is "St. Peter" (l. 27, tod &yiov IIétpov). 
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is even evidence of cults for Gabriel,'% Zacharias"! Stephen,’ and 
Michael.: 

To sum up the evidence for the establishment of certain saints and other 
notable Christian figures at Oxyrhynchus, insofar as such evidence has 
implications for onomastic considerations, the following observations may 
be noted. Based on the presence of feast days and the erection of edifices 
(churches, monasteries, paptvpta) attested primarily in the fifth and subse- 
quent centuries, the following saints and/or martyrs appear to have attained 
an especial prominence in the city: Philoxenus, Justus, and Serenus,!% fol- 
lowed by Menas, Victor, Kosmas, Euphemia, Anoup, Collouthus, George, 
and quite possibly Phoebammon. 


iii. Names Carrying Christian Connotations 


The final category of names that will be considered nomina christiana for 
the purposes of the present investigation are those names whose origin or 
prominence in the third through seventh centuries can be shown to have 
been a result of Christian influence. Foremost among this group of anthro- 
ponyms are those that clearly evoke or embody Christian beliefs, doctrines, 
and/or practises. Names like Anastasius (f. Anastasia), which is derived from 
a&vadotaats (resurrection), or Athanasius (f. Athanasia), which evokes d@ava- 
cia (immortality), and that are both unattested as personal names before 
the third century.'® Likewise, a number of other similar names like Kuriakos 
(f. Kuriake), Martyrius (f. Martyria), or Christopher (f. Christopheria), carry 


While it is likely that St. Peter the Apostle is being invoked, it may also be possible that the 
sender was referring to the famous Alexandrian patriarch who attained sainthood sometime 
after his martyrdom in 311 CE when he was beheaded in the persecution of Maximin in 31. See 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 7.32.31; Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 176-175; O'Leary, 
The Saints of Egypt, 224-225. 

100 P Oxy. XI 1357.54 (eig tov &y(ov) raßp[hA) 11 Mechir (6 Feb 536); P.Oxy. VI 9934 (27 Dec 
478-25 Jan 479); P.Oxy. LXVII 4617.16 (V); P.Oxy. LXVII 4618.9, 13 (VI). 

101 P Oxy. XI 1357.52 (eis tov &yt(ov) Zax[apiav ...) Mechir 8 (3 Feb 536); LXVII 4618.5 (VI). 

102 P.Oxy, LXVII 4617.6 (V). 

103 P Oxy. XI 1357.8—9, 39 (eic tov &ytov Miyanrd ýuépa abtod) 12-13 Hathyr (8-9 Nov 535, 
Tubi 14 (10 Jan 536)); PSI VIII 953.54—55 (567/8). 

104 Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 204, who notes, “Philoxène est, avec 
Juste et Sérénos, le troisième grand saint local d'Oxyrhynchus.” 

105 The earliest document from Oxyrhynchus in which the personal name Athanasius 
might be found is P.Oxy. XLIX 3502.3 (III/IV) Account. Anastasius appears to be unattested 
at Oxyrhynchus in any text before the fifth century. 
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definite Christian overtones and enter the onomastic repertoire at roughly 
the same time that Christianity was beginning to make substantial gains in 


Egypt.!% 
The other group of names that in most cases maybe considered to belong 


to this category are those derived from the abstract noun for God.'!% In the 
case of Egyptian names where the Coptic Noyre (God) is employed, such 
as in Papnouthius (rrarınoyriıoc/Ilarvoödıos) or Pinouthion (mNoyTION/ 
Ilwvovtiwv) Christian provenance for such names is likely. The central rea- 
son is that in theophoric Egyptian names references to a specific god or 
cluster of gods (as opposed to “god” in general) was typical (e.g. etwotpts, 
TlavouBéc, IIauuwv) whereas the increased use of the abstract noun points 
toward a direct Christian influence.! Similarly, with Greek theophoric 
names that employ the abstract noun for God (Peög), like Theodorus, Theo- 
dosius, Dorotheus, Timotheus, and a host of other such names, Christian 
provenance is likely.’ Yet, it must be pointed out that in most cases these 
names do not represent a new innovation in the onomastic repertoire as 
they are already attested in the pre-Christian period.!!° 


106 However, it needs to be kept in mind that identifying Christians solely based on such 
names can at times be problematic. For example, the name EvayyeAd¢ (good news) might 
have distinct Christian overtones that are conducive to the Christian proclamation of the 
Gospel. However, since this name is already attested as early as the third century BCE 
(BGU VI 1229 [16 Oct-24 Nov 257 BCE]), it needs to be kept in mind that it was not conceived 
with the express purpose of Christian devotion as it already had some currency outside of 
Christian circles. Also, while a name like Athanasius may be predominantly Christian, there 
is evidence that occasionally Jews also bore this name (IJO 2.49; JIWE 2.400). On the problems 
of automatically identifying similar such names as Christian see Kajanto, “On the Problem 
of ‘Names of Humility’ in Early Christian Epigraphy’. 

107 This category is taken from Bagnall, “Religious Conversion,” no. 

108 Bagnall, “Religious Conversion,” 110. A search of the DDBDP reveals that the name 
Papnouthius (and all its derivations, Ilartvoööng, Ilarvoößi, Tlartvoößis, Tamvodtic, Tanvotttos, 
Tlanvodte, Nanvodt, Hapvovtoc) is hardly attested before the fourth century at Oxyrhynchus 
(P.Oxy. LX 40604118 [161]); however, after such time it becomes a rather prominent name. If 
it can be supposed the name IIauoüdıog and all its many derivations are also the same name, 
but with a v > p interchange, the names becomes exceptionally popular. 

109 Anotherreason why the name Theodosius in particular may have become very popular 
has to do with the fact that there were two rather popular Christians emperors, TheodosiusI 
(the ‘Great’ [379-395]) and Theodosius II (401-450), who also bore this name. 

110 In some cases certain names are attested as early as the Ptolemaic period. On issues 
surrounding the Christian use of Greek theophoric names using the abstract noun for God 
see Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 103. 
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III. NOMINA CHRISTIANA IN EPISTULAE 


A survey of the roughly 550 names that occur in the letters suggest that 
over the course of the late third through seventh centuries Oxyrhynchus 
and its environs was experiencing a dramatic onomastic shift as a direct 
result of the increasing influence of Christianity.!!! By the sixth and seventh 
centuries the letters are replete with both male and female nomina Chris- 
tiana, while pagan theophoric names appear to have largely disappeared 
except in cases where such names were borne by a notable saint or mar- 
tyr. It is safe to say that such a dramatic onomastic shift had not occurred 
in this region since the inauguration of Ptolemaic rule some eight hundred 
years earlier when Greek personal names abruptly entered the onomastic 
repertoire, and would not witness another such change until the Muslim 
conquest of the seventh through ninth centuries when Arab/Muslim names 
entered the onomastic repertoire in a dramatic fashion. 

Moving beyond these generalities to consider the specifics of the names 
that occur, the first observation that can be made is that most persons are 
typically identified with a single name as polyonymy is rather rare in the 
letters.!? Likewise, tekonymous names, or names modified through the use 
of a patronymic, profession or trade, are on the whole quite rare. This is 
likely the result of the personal nature of most of the letters where such 
identificatory information was not relevant. Another observation concern- 
ing the use of names is that male names vastly outnumber female names in 
the letters by a ratio of about ten to one." This glaring inequality can be 
partially explained by the fact that there are only about six letters authored 
by females and there tends to be some correlation, at least in the cases of 
the letters sent by males, between the gender of the sender and the gender 
of the recipient and the other individuals mentioned in the letter."^ This 


111 For tabular listing ofall the names appearing in the letters see Table 26 in the Appendix. 

112 Though the three name system (tria nomina, i.e. praenomen, nomen gentilicum, and 
cognomen) was popular in the late Republic and Early Empire, in subsequent centuries, 
especially after the Constitutio Antoniniana of 212, it became more common to use a binomial 
system. On this general change in nomenclature see Benet Salway, "What's in a Name? A 
Survey of Roman Onomastic Practise from c. 700 B.C. to A.D. 700,” JRS 84 (1994): 133-137. 

113 Outside of letters sent by women, female names occur in the letters mostly in the role 
of wife, daughter, or friend, who are greeted along with a number of individuals at the end of 
a letter. In such letters names are not always present as females might be simply addressed 
as xupía, Yuvy, iym, or cüpproc, since it would have been obvious within the context of the 
letter who was being addressed and there would have been no need to include a name. 

114 P.Oxy. XII 1592 (late III/early IV) “A Woman to her Spiritual Father," no name appears 
in this fragmentary letter but it is clear that it was sent by a female given the use of the fem. 
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apparent gender correlation could also be largely explained by the purposes 
behind many of the letters (personal business) combined with the defined 
gender roles in antiquity that effectively excluded females, or at the very 
least tended to restrict them, from participation in certain business activi- 
ties. 


i. Biblical Names 


Examining the letters for the use of biblical names it can be noted that 
the earliest Christian names to occur are Peter and Paul. This is likely no 
coincidence given the statement made by Dionysius.!!5 The name Peter, 
derived from the Greek fem. noun netpa (rock), is extremely rare prior 
to the fourth century as it only appears in a handful of documents from 
Oxyrhynchus, suggesting the name was a genuine Christian innovation in 
the onomastic repertoire.” On the other hand, the name Paul, derived from 
the Latin adj. paulus (small), had some currency prior to its popularisation 
by Christians as itis already attested at Oxyrhynchus in the first century BCE 
and again near the end of the first century cE.” While these two names are 
the first biblical names attested in the letters, and they continue to appear 
in letters of the fourth and subsequent centuries,"5 their early popularity 


participle $e&auevy in l. 7; P.Oxy. XIV 1774 (early IV) “Didyme and the Sisters to Atienateia”; 
SB VIII 9746 (= SB III 7243) “Didyme and the Sisters to Sophias”; P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 (early IV) 
"Letter concerning Scriptural Books," no name appears in this letter but it was addressed to a 
female and the context would at least suggest that it was also sent by a female (see Epp, "The 
Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri," 28-29); P.Oxy. VIII 1161 (IV) “Letter of a Sick Woman," 
no name appears in this fragmentary letter but it is clear that is was sent by a woman since 
the fem. participle Suvapévy is used in l. o; P.Oxy. XVI 1867 (VII) “Memphis to Pamamios." 

115 Dionysius apud Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 7.25.14. Peter: PSI III 208.2 (late III/early IV); P-Iand. 
H 11.9 (late III/early IV). Paul: PSI IX 1041.2 (late III/early IV). 

116 [n addition to the two letters previously cited it also appears in the following docu- 
ments: P.Oxy. X1254.26 (27 Nov 260) Publication of Appointments (AlpnAıov Hécpov Ex untpög 
Tadptoc); P.Oxy. XXII 2338.2.60 (ca. 289) List of Poets, Trumpeters and Heralds ("AnoMwvıog 
Tlétpov xfjpvé). 

117 P.Ryl. IV 593.4 (6 Aug 35 BCE) “I[ab]Aovu” (?). In P.Oxy. II 335 (ca. 85), a document that 
concerns the sale of a sixth part of a house, a person by the name of Paul sells the property 
to a man by the name of Nikaias Silvanus son of Psoubius. Perhaps what is most interesting 
about this text, at least for the purposes of the present investigation, is that Paul appears to 
be identified as a Jew. The house is reportedly located in the “Jewish quarter" (in &upödov 
Iovdatxod) of the city and the document goes on to state that it was sold by the “Jews of 
the city of Oxyrhynchus” (xàv den’ 'OE(vpoyytv) nöAewg) 'lov8aícv). Over the course of the 
next couple of centuries the name occurs occasionaly in documents from Oxyrhynchus: 
P.Oxy. XII 1547.20 (23 Jan 119); P.Oxy. XLII 3037.11 (4 Mar 198); P.Oxy. LXV 4485.2 (II); P.Oxy. 
XXII 2338.2.54 (ca. 289). 

118 Peter: P.Batav. 21 (V); P.Oxy. 1300 (V); SB XVI 12485 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1848 (VI/VID); 
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is gradually eclipsed by one other biblical name. John becomes frequently 
attested in the letters even though the name does not appear in any letter 
prior to the middle of the fourth century.!? Assuming that the same person 
is not being referred to in multiple letters, a correlation may be detected 
between the popularity of this name and the popularity to which a St. John 
attained in the city based on evidence of uaprüpıa, churches, feast days, and 
other literary remains.'?? 

Besides the names Peter, Paul and John, evidence for the use of New 
Testament names in the letters, at least among males, is rather sparse. The 
names Matthew (Mat@atoc) and Mark (Mäpxos) are both completely unat- 
tested,!?! a Luke (Aúxoç) is attested in one letter,'? and a Thomas (Owuäs) 
is attested in another,!? but outside of these two references there are essen- 
tially no other definitive New Testament names that occur.” In contrast to 
New Testament names, which are basically confined to Peter, Paul and John, 


P.Oxy. LVI 3869 (VI/VII). Paul: P.Oxy XXXI 2603 (IV); P.Oxy XVI 1872 (late V/early VI); 
P.Oxy XVIII 2194 (late V/early VI); P.Oxy. VIII 1106 (VI); P.Oxy. LVIII 3932 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1829 
(late VI). See also Clarysse, "The Coptic Martyr Cult," 386. 

119 P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 (mid IV); P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Batav. 21 (= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21); P.Oxy. 
LVI 3863; P.Oxy. VIII 1107; PSI VII 843; P.Wash.Univ. I 40; P.Oxy. XVI 1839; P.Oxy. XVI 1841; 
P.Oxy XVI 1933; P.Oxy. LVI 3866; P.Princ. II 105; P.Wisc. II 67; P.Oxy. XVI 1837; SB XX 14987; 
P.Oxy. I 128V; P.Oxy. XVI 1865; P.Oxy. XVI 1869; P.Oxy. XVI 1875; P.Oxy. LVI 3869; P.Oxy. 
LIX 4008; P.Oxy. LXVII 4629; P.Strasb. VII 680. It may also be noted here that a study of the 
P.Oxy. XVI Index of attested names between the fifth and seventh centuries at Oxyrhynchus, 
wherein 557 names are attested, the most common name is John, appearing some eighty-one 
times in the index. 

120 Tt may be wondered which St. John, Baptist or Evangelist, this name owes its apparent 
popularity at Oxyrhynchus. While the Baptist had his own feast days and church (P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4617.8 (V); P.Oxy. LXVIII 4618.14 [VI]; P.Oxy. XI 1357.47 [535/36]), the Evangelist was 
also celebrated on multiple days and had a church dedicated in his honour (P.Oxy. XI 1357.7, 
23, 42 [535/36]; PSI VIII 953.8.82 [567-568]). There is also evidence that the Evangelist was 
periodically invoked for divine intercession (P.Oxy. VIII 1151.43-46 [V]), that his acts were 
read in the city (P.Oxy. VI 850 [IV]), and given the number of extant fragments from his gospel 
it must be assumed that this text was exceptionally popular. It may also be wondered, in 
light of the Coptic hagiography (Alcock, “Persecution Under Septimius Severus”), whether 
the name John might owe its popularity to a local martyr even if the name was ultimately 
derived from a biblical character. 

121 The name Matthew (Mat@atoc, MaSatoc, Mad8atoc) is unattested in any document 
provenanced to Oxyrhynchus and while the name Mark (Mápxoc) does appear, it is on the 
whole not that common except in documents referencing Marcus Aurelius. 

122 P Jand. II 14 (IV). 

123 P.Oxy. XVI 1864 (ca. 623-624). 

124 While a Timothy (SB XII 10939 [V]) and Philip (P.Oxy. XVI 1835 [late V/early VI]) are 
also attested, given the popularity of these names outside of the New Testament it is less 
than certain that such names were necessarily derived from NT figures. 
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Old Testament names are on the whole more widely represented.! The 
names Abraham ('Afpo&y), Isaac (Ioadx), Jacob ('Iaxwß), Joseph (Iwoy@), 
Moses (Mwoeüs, Meooñç, Mouoñ)ç), Samuel (Zapouna), Elijah ('HA(eç), Enoch 
('Evox), and Isaiah ('Hootoc) are all attested in multiple letters,” after which 
Abel (“ABeA), Daniel (AavmA), and David (Aofí8) are attested singly."" 


ii. Names of Martyrs and Saints 


In addition to biblical names the other Christian names that come to domi- 
nate the letters with ever increasing frequency are those of saints and mar- 
tyrs. In the earliest letters, those dating from the third and fourth centuries, 
such distinct names are rarely attested. This observation should not be par- 
ticularly surprising given that many of the martyrs who attained sainthood 
died in the "Great Persecution” at the start of the fourth century so it took 
time for their cults to develop. Therefore, it is not until the letters dated 
to the fifth through seventh centuries that a steady increase in the use of 
persons bearing such names can be readily detected. It was during this for- 
mative period when saints and martyrs began to be recognised formally and 
their lives began to be celebrated through various festivals, feast days, or 
the erection of buildings in their memory. For example, in a letter dated to 
the mid fifth century, P.Oxy. LVI 3864, reference is first made to a "feast for 
the martyrs" (ll. 21-22, th &yany TOV uaprúpev).125 In other documents dated 
to the same period one may gradually witness the elevation of such figures 
to an other worldly status because they are periodically invoked as if they 
were divine intermediaries.'? In another letter P.Oxy. LVI 3862 (IV/V), the 
sender entreats his family and friends to pray for him through "Saint John 
and Saint Euphemia and Saint Menas and Saint Peter and Saint Julianus" 
(Il. 25-28, tod &ytou Tedvvou xai this &yiaç Eöpnulas xoi tod dylov Myvåâ xoi 


125 Cf Horsley, “Name Change as an Indication of Religious Conversion in Antiquity," 12, 


who notes that with the exception ofa few New Testament names that Old Testament names 
seem to have been generally preferred by Christians. 

126 Abraham: P.Oxy. I 156; P.Oxy. LIX 4005; P.Wisc. II 67; P.Oxy. XVI 1845. Isaac: P.Oxy. 
XVI 1870; P.Oxy. XVI 1931; P.Batav. 21 (= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21). Jacob: P.Oxy. XVI 1931; P.Mert. 
II 96. Joseph: P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Oxy. VI 940; P.Oxy. XVI 1841; P.Oxy. XVI 1856. Moses: P.NYU II 
22; P.Oxy. LVI 3869. Samuel: P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Oxy. LVI 3865; P.Oxy. LVI 3866. Elijah: P.Oxy. 
XXXIV 2729; P.Oxy. LVI 3867. Enoch: P.Oxy. XVI 1835 (by two different individuals); P.Oxy. 
3.IB/88 B(1). Isaiah: P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Oxy. LIX 4003; P.Iand. II 22. 

177 Abel: P.Oxy. X 1300. David: P.Oxy. LVI 3869. Daniel: P.Oxy. XVI 1941. 

128 Arietta Papaconstantinou, "L'agape des martyrs: P.Oxy. LVI 3864," ZPE 92 (1992): 241- 
242. 

129 O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 12. 
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tod dyíou ITévpou xoi tod dyíou 'TouÀtevo).12 In a society where names had 
considerable etymological value and were often viewed as omens, it is by no 
means unusual that Christian parents named their children after a particu- 
lar martyr or patron saint in the hope that such a name might be a means of 
protection and prosperity. 

In the letters the most popular name that may be regarded as deriving 
from a saint is Phoebammon (®oßauuwv), it is attested in seventeen differ- 
ent letters between the late fourth and early seventh centuries.?! While the 
name has a definite pagan derivation, given that a cult of St. Phoebammon 
appears to have been especially prominent at Oxyrhynchus, the popular- 
ity of the name is not entirely surprising in the letters.'? The second most 
popular name in fifth and sixth-century letters is Philoxenus (dUó£evoc) as 
it is attested in seven different letters.? Even though there are no particu- 
lar religious overtones implied by this name and it was in fairly widespread 
use long before Christianity came to Egypt,"* there can be little doubt that 
the popularity of this name at Oxyrhynchus was tied to the popularity of 
the local saint who bore this name.'* In fact, it is even possible that there 
is some correlation between the rebuilding and enlargement of this saint's 
Church at Oxyrhynchus in the sixth century and the spike in persons bear- 
ing the name at this time since most of the letters attesting this name are 
from the sixth century. 

Two other names derived from saints that also appear with some fre- 
quency in the letters are Menas (Mwvác) and Serenus (Xepñvoç). The name 
Menas begins to occur in the late fifth century and becomes very popu- 


139 Cf. P.Oxy. VIII 1151 (V). An amulet containing a prayer also requests that intercession be 
made through multiple saints (ll. 45-51, Oeotöxov xai t&v evddEwv dpyayyéAwy x(od) tod &yiov 
xai evddEou don tóAov x(a) eboyyedtatod x(ai) 9eoAóyou "Imdvvou x(al) tod &yiov Xeprjvou x(a) 
tod &ylou PiAo&evov x(otl) tod dylou Bberopoc x(at) tod &yiov ’Ioborou x(al) navrwv [zÓ ]v dylav). 

13! P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Oxy. LVI 3862; SB XVIII 13110; P.Batav. 21 (= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21); SB XII 
10939; P.Oxy. X 1300; P.Oxy. VI. 940; SB V 7635; P.Oxy. XVI 1835; P.Oxy. XVI 1835; P.Oxy. VI 941; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1839; P.Oxy. XVI 1932; P.Oxy. XVI 1934; P.Princ. II 105; PSI VII 835; P.Strasb. VII 680. 

132 This name is not very well attested at Oxyrhynchus before the fifth century. 

133 P.Ross.Georg. V 6 (= P.Iand. II 13); P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Oxy. LVI 3863; P.Oxy. VII 1072; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1839; P.Oxy. XVI 1932; PSI VII 835. Nikolaos Gonis, “Notes on Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
IIL" ZPE 1n (2004): 197, who points out that this name is especially well attested in the 
Oxyrhynchite. 

134 Etymologically the name simply means a “lover of a stranger" (g[Àoç+Ëëévoç). 

135 Already in the first century persons bearing the name are attested at Oxyrhynchus. 
See B.W. Jones and J.E.G. Whitehorne, Register of Oxyrhynchites 30 B.C. — A.D. 96. American 
Studies in Papyrology Volume 25 (Chico, California: Scholars Press, 1983), 180. On the cult of 
Philoxenus at Oxyrhynchus see Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 203-204; 
Clarysse, "The Coptic Martyr Cult," 383; Delehaye, "Les Martyrs d'Égypte," 32. Consensus 
seems to be that he was a local martyr. 
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lar in the subsequent century.'* Serenus is attested earlier in the fourth 
century and it does not appear with as much frequency in subsequent cen- 
turies.'” Two additional names that are also well attested in letters dated 
to the sixth or seventh centuries are the names Victor (Bixtwp) and George 
(eopytoc); George appears in twenty two letters, whereas Victor occurs in 
seventeen different letters. However, many of the letters in which these 
two names occur belong to an archive thereby distorting this data as many 
of the attestations of these two names refer to the same individual. In 
addition to these names there are many other saint names that appear 
in the letters, although with much less frequency: Anoup ('Avoón),'*? Coll- 
outhus (KoAo000c),'? Cosmas (Koouäs),'* Leontius (Agóvttoc),!? and Phibius 
(Piros). 


iii. Names Carrying Christian Connotations 


The final category of nomina christiana, for the purposes of the present 
investigation, are those names whose etymology and prominence are di- 
rectly tied to the fact that they evoke Christian overtones. The most com- 
mon of these names in the letters is Martyrius (Maprüpıos), derived from 
yaprus (“witness”). Itis doubtless that this name owed its origin to the devel- 
oping cult of Christian martyrs in late antiquity," which can be evidenced 
by the burgeoning popularity of hagiographical and martyrdom literature 
around this same period.'5 In light ofthe correlation that exists between the 


136 P.Oxy. XVI 1835; PSI III 237; P.Oxy. XVI 1841; P.Oxy. LVI 3867; P.Oxy. XVI 1837; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1857; P.Oxy. XVI 1858; P.Oxy. XVI 1859; P.Oxy. XVI 1860; P.Oxy. LVI 3873; P.Oxy. VI 943. 

157 P.Oxy. LVI 3858; P.Oxy. XVI 1941; P.Oxy. XVI 1854; P.Oxy. VI 943; P-Iand. II 22. 

138 Archive of George: P.Oxy. VII 1165; P.Oxy. 1158; P.Oxy. XVI 1844; P.Oxy. XVI 1845; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1846; P.Oxy. XVI 1847; P.Oxy. XVI 1848; P.Oxy. XVI 1849; P.Oxy. XVI 1850; P.Oxy. XVI 1851; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1852; P.Oxy. XVI 1853; P.Oxy. XVI 1854; P.Oxy. XVI 1855; P.Oxy. VI 943; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1862. On this correspondence see Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt, 85-87. 

139 P.Oxy. XVI 1837; P.Oxy. VII 1071; P.Wisc. II 67; P.Oxy. LVI 3869. 

140 p.Congr. XV 20; P.Oxy. XVI 1847; P.Oxy. VI 943. I am not sure if the earliest reference to 
Collouthus should necessarily be taken to refer to a saint given that it is quite early. 

141 p.Oxy. 1158; P.Oxy. XVI 1863. 

142 PSII 71; SB XX 14987. 

143 P.Oxy. XVI 1838. The name means “ibis” (NB Dem. 1.3 pp. 202-203). 

144 P,Oxy. LVI 3865 (late V); P.Oxy. XVI 1836 (late V/early VI); P.Hamb. III 228 (VI); P.Hamb. 
III 229 (VI); P.Oxy. VII 1072 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1865 (VI/VIT). This name is basically unattested 
in Egypt before the fourth century. 

145 Clarysse, "The Coptic Martyr Cult," 395. Interestingly, there is also evidence that in 
later Byzantine Egypt some Christians employed a chronological system that reckoned “from 
the Martyrs" and dated from the Great Persecution of Diocletian. See Roger S. Bagnall and 
K.A. Worp, The Chronological Systems of Byzantine Egypt (Second Ed.) (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
67-68, 82-87. 
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evidence for cults devoted to a particular saint (biblical or otherwise) and 
the attendant popularity of the saint's name, it is perhaps no surprise that 
Oxyrhynchus had at least one church named after a certain Martyrius.146 

After Martyrius the next most popular of these kinds of names to appear 
in the letters is Athanasius ('Aĝaváoıoç). Other notable names that appear 
in the letters include Eulogius (EoAóyt10c),* Macarius (Max&pıoç), and 
Cyriacus (Kuptoxóc).? Likewise, names of Christian emperors, most notably 
Contstantine (Kovoravtivos) and Theodosius (@¢oddatoc), also occasionally 
appear in the letters.^' In the case of the name Theodosius, as it bears 
the abstract noun for God, it should be noted that a number of similar 
such names appear with great frequency in the letters, especially the name 
Theodorus (®zödwpos) that occurs in twenty six different letters.'? While 
such names are attested in pre-Christian times, their increased popularity 
combined with the creation of new theophoric names like Theophanius 
(soq&vtoc) or Theodolous (G&680vAoc), suggests the Christian incorpora- 
tion of such names.'? Likewise, Egyptian names employing the abstract 
noun for God, like Papnouthius (IIezvob0toc), see a steady increase as time 
passes. 

Looking at the male names that occur in the few Coptic letters the same 
sorts of onomastic trends are evidenced. The names that carry the most 
obvious religious overtones are Enoch (enwx) and Isaac (1cak), two names 
that are clearly derived from Old Testament figures, and Christophori 


146 P Oxy. LXVII 4617.4 (V): à (cio) Maptuptov; P.Oxy. 4618.11 (VI): ¿Jxxàno(ia) Maprv- 
piov; P.Lond. V 1762.16 (VI-VII): zñç Aylas ixxA(noias) Maptvp(iov). As the editor of P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4617 noted (p. 244), “As the name [Maprüpıos] is not accompanied by &yıos, Martyrius 
is more likely to have been the founder or owner rather than a saint." 

147 P.Oxy. VI 939; P.Oxy. LIX 4003; P.Oxy. X 1300 (x 2). The name Athanasius may have been 
popularised after the fourth century by the notable fourth-century patriarch of Alexandria 
who bore this name and who was subsequently made a saint in the Coptic Church. Though 
the etymology of the name has clear Christian overtones. See O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 
90-93. 

148 P.Oxy. LIX 3998. 

149 P.Oxy. LVI 3864; P.Oxy. I 155. This name is virtually unattested prior to the fourth 
century. 

150 P.Oxy. XVI 1839. 

13! Constantine: P.Oxy. XVI 1872. Theodosius: P.Oxy. LIX 4005; P.Oxy. VIII 1164. 

152 P.Oxy. XXXI 2601; P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729; P.Laur. II 42; SB XVIII 13110; P.Oxy. LVI 3864; 
P.Laur. II 44; P.Oxy. I 156; P.Oxy. XVI 1838; P.Oxy XVI 1933; P.Oxy. XVI 1935; P.Oxy. I 128 V; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1844; P.Oxy. XVI 1849; P.Oxy. XVI 1850; P.Oxy. XVI 1851; P.Oxy. XVI 1852; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1857; P.Oxy. XVI 1858; P.Oxy. XVI 1861; P.Oxy. XVI 1869; P.Oxy. LVI 3871 (x 2); P.Oxy. 
LIX 4006; P.Oxy. LIX 4007; P.Oxy. LVI 3872; P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B(1); P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(2). 

153 Theophanius: P.Oxy. LVI 3862. 

154 SB XXII 15359 (= P.Oxy. 1182 desc.); P.Sijp. 60a; P.Sijp. 60 b; P.Oxy. 1157; P.Oxy. XVI 1935. 
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(xpicTo@op!), a name that contains a clear allusion to “Christ” (xpicToc). 
The name Anthanah (aneanaz), may be a form of Athanasius notwith- 
standing its unusual spelling,!55 and Victor (BIKT@Pp) is surely derived from 
a saint who bore this name. Likewise, the name Theodorus (eeoAwpoc), 
derived from the abstract noun for God (Peös), also implies a Christian con- 
text. 


iv. Female Names 


Turning at this point to the few female names that appear in the letters 
some ofthe trends and patterns that could be readily detected with the male 
nomina christiana are also present with the female names. For example, in 
the earliest letters there is nothing distinctly Christian about most of the 
names borne by women. However, a distinct onomastic shift towards names 
that could be regarded as nomina christiana can be detected in letters after 
the mid to late fourth century. Yet, it must be admitted at the outset that 
because the evidence for female names is so slight, considerable caution 
needs to be exercised before affirming (or denying) any general trends about 
female names in the region ofthe Oxyrhynchite as it must be wondered how 
representative this sampling size is of larger society. 

As with male names the easiest way to identify female nomina christiana 
in the letters is to begin with biblical names since they are relatively obvious 
and in most cases represent an innovation in the onomastic repertoire. 
In the New Testament, as well as in later Christian tradition, one of the 
most prominent female names is Mary (Mapía).5* While Mary was the most 
popular female Jewish name,” it was subsequently taken over by Christians 
and after the fourth century appears as a fairly common female name in 
Christian circles. At Oxyrhynchus specifically, there is much evidence that 
Mary (Beotöxog) became a fairly popular saint, as there is evidence of feast 
days, at least one church, and a monastery dedicated in her honour." 


155 Alcock, "Two Coptic Letters from Oxyrhynchus,” 85 n. 1, who points out that “the name 
‘Athanasius’ suggests itself, but the spelling here is unusual.” 

156 Derived from the Hebrew “Miriam” (29%) that apparently has the meaning of “rebel- 
lion.” See BDB s.v. "3 (no. 4805). The name is unattested in any document before the close 
of the third century at Oxyrhynchus and first appears in P.Oxy. XLIV 3184.b.17 (296). 

157 Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity, 242—248; CPJ II p. 266. 

158 P Oxy. XI1357.30-31 (eis THY dyl(av) Maplav yevva tod Xptoro0) 28-30 Choiak 535 (24-26 
Dec); P.Oxy. I 147.1 (= Stud.Pal. III 281) (7 Apr 556): ths &yt(ac) Mapiac; P.Oxy.XVIII 2197.1. 
(VI): T(S) &yt(ac) Mapíac; P.Oxy. LXXI 4833.3-4 (17 Oct 516): TH ayla exxrnoia xañovpévy 
THs &ylaç Mapiac; P.Wash.Univ. I 6.5 (VI): tls &yt[eç] ix(xAngias tç Aue Mapıaç. P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4620.27-28 (V/VI): eis tò novaornp(tov) "Aya Mapias. It may also be pointed out that 
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There is even some evidence that another sanctuary dedicated to her was 
established outside of the city in the nearby village of Ophis.'°° It comes as 
no surprise then that this name is the most well attested female name in the 
letters.!% 

After Mary, the most common woman’s name that appears in the letters 
is Herais (‘Hpaeis, Hpatç).! While the earliest letter it appears in dates to 
the fourth or fifth century, unlike the name Mary, it is already attested at 
Oxyrhynchus in the first century.’ Nevertheless, it is not until the fifth 
century when the name begins to gain some popularity. It may be noted that 
there is some fragmentary evidence that a saint bearing the name Herais 
was venerated at Oxyrhynchus by the sixth century and this may help to at 
least partially account for the spike in the occurrences of the name.’ 

Another female name that is directly derived from a saint and that ap- 
pears in the letters is Theckla (O&xA«)." With St. Mary and St. Herais there 


Mary Magdalene could have also been the source of some of the popularity of this name, as 
there is evidence that the gospel attributed to her was being read in the city: P.Oxy. L 3525 
(III); P.Ryl.Gr. III 463 (III). 

159 In the village of Ophis located in the Eastern Toparchy a “steward of the blessed Mary" 
(np(ovontoö) z[ñ ]ç paxap(ias) Mapi(as)) appears to be mentioned (SB 11977.1[V/VI]) and may 
suggest that a sanctuary for Mary was established in this village. The reading of np(ovonroö) 
in favour of np(eoßutepoö), which was contained in the ed. pr., has recently been suggested 
in Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, “Excavations at Oxyrhynchus (1896-1907),” in 
Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman, et al., reprint, 1896/97-1906/07 (London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 366 n. 2. 

160 P.Sijp. 60b; P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Oxy. X 1300; P.Strasb. VII 680. 

161 P.Oxy. LVI 3862; P.Oxy. X 1300; P.Oxy. LVI 3869. 

162 Jones and Whitehorne, Register of Oxyrhynchites, 114. 

163 Stud.Pal. X 35.7 (VI-VII): eic «jv àytav "Ana 'Hp[ot8ov (?). In P.Oxy. XI 357, the calendar 
of church services at Oxyrhynchus for the year 535—536, in 1. 40 the conjectural reading is eic 
THY dioc [Hpaidos nuepa adic (?). In Delehaye's later edition of the papyrus this conjectural 
reading is kept. See Delehaye, "Le calendrier d'Oxyrhynque pour l'année 535-536," 85, 93. 
In the most recent edition by Papaconstantinou the conjectural reading has been dropped. 
See Papaconstantinou, "La liturgie stationnale à Oxyrhynchos dans la premiere moitié du 
6° siecle,” 141, 147. For a cursory summary of this saint and her cult at Oxyrhynchus see 
Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 91-92. This saint may be related to a martyr 
who bore the same name and who according to Eusebius was martyred in Alexandria at the 
beginning of the third century during the persecution carried out under Septimius Severus 
(Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.4.3). 

164 SB XXII 15359 (= P.Oxy. 1182 desc.). This reference appears to be the first documented 
occurrence of the name at Oxyrhynchus. In P.Oxy. XII 1464.0 (= Sel. Pap. II 318) libellus 
the reading is xai O&xAq duyarpi. However, it has been pointed out by Nick Gonis that this 
reading is almost certainly incorrect and that the name cannot be read as Thecla. See Stephen 
J. Davis, The Cult of Saint Thecla: A Tradition of Women's Piety in Late Antiquity (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 202. While the origin of the name is somewhat enigmatic, 
it was likely derived from the Greek female name O<dxAéta. See Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 
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is also evidence that St. Theckla had a following in the city because there 
was at least one church dedicated in her honour and there is evidence that 
the Acts of Paul and Thecla was in circulation. Some other female names 
that may be regarded as nomina christiana and that are attested in multiple 
letters include Macaria (Moxapía),'** Cyra (Kúpa), and Nonna (Nóvva).!6 
Whereas those that are attested singly include Athanasia ("Adavacia),!® 
Philoxena (®iAd&eva),!” and Helene (“HAévy).!7! 

One very interesting female nomina christiana that occurs in both a 
Greek letter as well as a Coptic letter is the name Staurophania (Ztavpo- 
qavía/cTaypodqana).!7? Having the meaning of “the cross is manifest" this 
rather unusual name is not attested before the sixth century.'? Other female 
nomina christiana that are attested in the Coptic letters include Anastasia 
(aNacTacia)!” as well as a derivation of the name Gabrielia (FAEPIHAIA),!75 


99-100. On the frequency and attestation ofthe name Thecla in Byzantine Egypt see Stephen 
J. Davis, "Namesakes ofSaint Thecla in Late Antique Egypt,” BASP 36 (1999): 71-81, who points 
out (p. 75) that in Oxyrhynchus the name is most frequently attested in the sixth century. 

165 P.Oxy. LXVII 4617.10 (V): tfc &yt(oc) @ëxÀoaç; P.Oxy. XVI 1993.18-20 (9 Mar 587): "Iwdv- 
wç Ətóxovoç xoi oixovópoç THs Aylas 96x (ac); P.Oxy. XXIV 2419.2 (VI): Lepyvov evAnBeot&tov 
npeoßutepov cíjc diac @ëxÀoç xol Hpaodtos tod daunac(ıwratou) [xai evra]Beot(dtov) nps- 
cBuršpou xai obxovópov tig ats dylas ExxAnatac; P.Oxy. 16 (V) Acts of Paul and Thecla. 

166 P.Oxy. XIT1494; P.Oxy. XVI 1837. While there is no definitive evidence for a St. Macaria, 
alate fourth or fifth-century epitaph may suggest that such a saint was known. See Papacon- 
stantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 378-379. 

167 P,Oxy. XVI 1870; P.Oxy. XVI 1829. 

168 P Batav. 21 (= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21); P.Oxy. X 1300. Nonna appears to essentially be a 
Christian name as it is unattested before the fourth century. See P.Sta.Xyla, pp. 67-70. 

169 PSTIV 301. 

170 P.Oxy. LVI 3862. This is simply the fem. form of ®\Aö&evoc. See n. 134. 

171 P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729. Helen (‘HAévn) might constitute a female Christian name derived 
from Constantine's mother. 

172 P NYU II 22; P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(2).12, 14. 

173 This name is also attested in P.Herm. 35.8 (VII) and P.Lond. IV 1518.25 (22 May 708). 
It may be wondered whether this name arose as a direct result of the alleged periodic 
manifestation of the cross (otaupös) in the heavens. In 312 Constantine is alleged to have 
seen a vision of the cross just prior to the battle at the Milvian Bridge (Eusebius, Vit. Const. 
1.28-31). Later the cross was said to have appeared over Jerusalem ca. 357 and apparently had 
the effect of converting many Jews and Pagans to Christianity (Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 4.5.1-4). 

174 P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(1).5. 

175 [n P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B(1) the addressee is named Gablelia (ragınıia) and in P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 
B(2) the addressee is named Gableria (raganpia). It has been pointed out that despite the 
slightly different spellings of the name it is likely the same person is being addressed in 
both letters. See Clackson, “Coptic Oxyrhynchus," 339; Alcock, "Two Coptic Letters from 
Oxyrhynchus,” 83. Since these two names are completely unattested, as they are currently 
spelled, Alcock noted that the name must be some misspelled form of Gabrielia since this 
name is attested (P.Oxy. XXXVI 2780.6 [16 July 553] Receipt). 
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which was certainly derived from the masculine name Gabriel (Taßpın\/ 
raBpin),'5 the archangel for whom there is evidence of an established cult 
at Oxyrhynchus.!” 


IV. NOMINA PAGANA 


One ofthe obvious consequences of the shift towards nomina christiana in 
the letters is that names that might for convenience sake be regarded as 
nomina pagana (names that carry definite pagan overtones) see a steady 
decline between the third and seventh centuries. Surveying the earliest 
onomastic data preserved in the letters one can see that these kinds of 
names are clearly in the majority. Of the seventeen names that occur in the 
six securely dated letters to the third century at least six of the names carry 
definite pagan overtones (3596) whereas only two names may be regarded 
as Christian (1296). On the other hand, skipping ahead to the letters from 
the seventh century it may be observed that ofthe forty-six names that occur 
only two may properly be considered pagan (496) whereas twenty-seven are 
clearly Christian (5996). 

It may be inferred that pagan names are prominent in the earliest let- 
ters for at least two reasons. First, while a few Christians may have selected 
names for their children that conveyed their new religious devotion, it may 
have taken time for such trends to develop and become popular. This may 
have been partially due to the fear of persecution, not wanting to attract 
unwanted attention, but may also be because it was difficult for some Chris- 
tian parents to break with established familial naming practises, in which 
children were given the names of their grandparents (paponymy) or par- 
ents (patronymy/matronymy).'? The second reason for the high propor- 
tion of pagan names in the earliest letters may be attributed to the con- 
stituency of emerging church membership that was growing and constantly 


176 Gabrielis taken from the Heb. »x”723 and has the meaning of “warrior of God.” See BDB 
no. 1403. 

177 In P.Oxy. XI 1357.54 (535/36) a feast on 11 Mechir 536 (7 5 Feb) is celebrated in honour 
of St. Gabriel at his church (eis tov &ytov 'a8pw]4.). The same or possibly another church of St. 
Gabriel is attested in the city in the sixth century in P.Oxy. LXVII 4618.9: T]oö &ylov TaßpıyA. In 
a text ofthe fifth century, P.Oxy. VI 993.1, a church addressed an order of payment to 'AvovO(t 
dt(axdver?) oix(ovdum) tod &yiov Taßpın\ and would imply the existence of a church. 

178 Though, despite the familial conservatism that may have pervaded name selection, 
Deborah Hobson's work on names appearing in census returns suggests that there was still 
a considerable degree of personal choice in the naming of a child. See Hobson, “Naming 
Practices,” 166. 
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bringing in new convetrts. In the majority of cases such converts would 
not have changed their name upon becoming Christians, but would have 
simply kept their birth name, whatever connotations it might have car- 
ried. PSI 1041 (late III) preserves a list of six catechumens, while three of 
the names are effectively religiously neutral (Philadelphus [®iAdédeAgos], 
Naároous [Naapwovs], and Leon [Aéov]), the other three carry clear pagan 
overtones (Heron [“Hpwv], Horion ['Opícv], Pekusis [IIex6ctc]).? The same 
is the case in PSI III 208 (late III) where the lone catechumen bears the name 
Heracles ('Hpooo fic ).!5? 

Among the pagan names preserved in the letters the one that is most 
common and that effectively disappears after the fourth century is the 
name Thonis (@@vtcs)'*\—an Egyptian name that means “strong” and at 
Oxyrhynchus was associated with the cult of Horus.? At Oxyrhynchus 
priests of Thonis are attested as late as the fourth century and a Thonieion is 
attested in the first century where oracular praxis was conducted.'* Another 
pagan name that is also well attested is the name Ammon ('Aypov).5* The 


179 Heron was originally a horse god from Thrace that became a rather common name in 
Egypt. See Jan Quaegebeur, Le dieu égyptien shak: dans la religion et l'onomastique (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1975), 265-266. Horion is simply the diminutive form of Horus. For 
this name in the letters see: Horion: SB XXIV 16275. Horigenes: P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729. Horus: 
P.Oxy. LVI 3858; P.Oxy. LVI 3865. Hor: SB XVI 12485. Pekusis is a name of Nubian origin see 
NB Dem. 1.3 p. 160. 

180 p.Congr. XV 20; P.Oxy. XII 1493. A district in Oxyrhynchus was named after Heracles 
(P.Oxy. XLVI 3276 (61/62); P.Oxy. XL 2912 (III); SB XVI 12588 (II/III)). John Whitehorne, "The 
Pagan Cults of Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 3069, who notes that a number of shrines were set up 
to Heracles in the surrounding nome. 

18! P.Oxy. XII 1493; P.Oxy. LIX 3998; Thonius P.Oxy. LXI 4127; SB XXII 15359 (= P.Oxy I 182 
desc.). Neither O'Leary nor Papaconstantinou are aware of any Christian saint who bore this 
name. 

182 J, Yoyotte, "Notes de toponymie égyptienne,” MDAI 16 (1958): 426; John Whitehorne, 
"The Pagan Cults of Roman Oxyrhynchus," 3083, who notes that the names Harthoonis, 
Thonis, Thoonis are rather common at Oxyrhynchus in the Roman period. 

133 Priests of Thonis are attested in P.Wisc. 119.14 (= P.Theon 1) (15 Sept156) and P.Oxy. I 43 
V ii.6 (= W.Chr 474) (IV). Theonieion is attested in P.Oslo III 143.8 (T). Oracular Questions: 
P.Köln IV 202 (II); P.Oxy. L 3590 (II/IIT). 

184 Ammon: P.Oxy. LIX 4007; P.Oxy. LXVII 4629. Ammonius: P.Congr. XV 20 (x 2); P.Oxy. 
VIII 1162; P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421; P.Oxy. XVII 2156; SB XXIV 16275. Other names that incorporate 
the name Ammon, such as Phoebammon or Hierakammon, are also attested. While the 
names Ammon and Ammonius are attested until the sixth century there is no evidence 
at Oxyrhynchus for a Christian saint bearing this name. Though there is a church named 
after a man named Apa Hieracammon (P.Oxy. LXVII 4620.22 [V/VI]) and one ofthe bishops 
in the late fourth century bore the name Hieracammon. See Papaconstantinou, "Sur les 
évéques byzantins d’Oxyrhynchos,” 172-173. Much later, in the Churches and Monasteries of 
Egypt traditionally attributed to Abu Salih a *church of Ammon" is attested in the city. See 
Alfred J. Butler, trans. and ed., The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt and Some Neighbouring 
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God Amun (Ammon) in Pharaonic times was hailed as the supreme deity, 
after the Greek period he came to be associated with Zeus.!°5 While there 
is no direct evidence for a temple to Ammon in Oxyrhynchus, there is evi- 
dence that his cult was celebrated in the city'** and in many ofthe surround- 
ing villages there is evidence for sanctuaries dedicated to him.!'*? 

One additional name that evokes clear pagan connotations and that is 
attested in the letters are derivations of the name Sarapis (Zaparııs)."®® The 
cult of Sarapis is well attested at Oxyrhynchus in a number of papyri,'® and 
there is evidence for a Serapeum at Oxyrhynchus from the second or even 
third century BCE possibly up until the early sixth century.!” While there 
were a few different saints who bore this name,??! there is no direct evidence 
for the cult of a St. Sarapis at Oxyrhynchus. After the fourth century this 
name only occurs once in a single letter.!92 


Countries: Attributed to Abi Salih, the Armenian, reprint, 1895 (Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 
2001), Fol. 73b (p. 210). 

185 An inscription from the great temple at Karnack that was written in both Demotic and 
Greek reads: "To Zeus Helios Ammon, the most great God" (Ad "HAloı "Ayywvı dest neylorwı) 
(SB I18 [ca. 180]). 

186 P Oxy. LII 3694.4 (218-225) in invitation for the strategeus to attend a festival for the 
"great God Ammon." 

187 Sanctuaries of Ammon appear to be attested in Nesmimis in the Upper Toparchy 
(P.Oxy. LXVII 4586.3 [III]; P.Oxy. XLVI 3292.5-10 [ca. 259-264]), Peeno in the Middle Topar- 
chy (P.Oxy. IX 1188.22 [13]), Senocomis in the Western Toparchy (P.Oxy. XLVI 3275 [103- 
107]), Takona in the Lower Toparchy (P.Harris II 198.3-4 [202-204]), and in Teis in the 
Thmoisepho Toparchy (PSI IX 1039.5-7 [III]). See John Whitehorne, "The Pagan Cults of 
Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 3059. 

188 Sarapia (Lapamidc): P.Oxy. XXXI 2601. Sarapion (Zapariwv): P.Oxy. XXXI 2603; P.Oxy. 
XLVIII 3421; P.Lond. V 1791. Sarapiodorus (Zapamıödwpos): SB V 7635. 

189 John Whitehorne, "The Pagan Cults of Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 3078-3079. 

19? BGU VI 1245.6—7 (II/II BC); PSI V 466.12 (28 Sept-27 Oct 518). 

19! Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.41.8, mentions a famous Alexandrian martyr bearing the name 
during the time of the emperor Philip (244—249). Later, during the persecution carried out 
under Diocletian another martyr named Sarapion is also attested. See Delehaye, "Les Martyrs 
d'Égypte," 62-63. Another Sarapion is also attested in a Coptic martyrdom purporting to 
have taken place under Diocletian. See P. Peeters, ed., Bibliotheca hagiographica orientalis 
(Bruxelles, 1910), 1048. Given that the martyrdom related in this hagiography is very similar 
to the martydom ofSarapamon bishop of Nikiu in the early fourth century, W.E. Crum was led 
to believe that the two individuals were the same and that the name was simply transformed. 
See W.E. Crum, “Egyptian Martyrs," JTS 10 (1908-1909): 461. See also Papaconstantinou, Le 
culte des saints en Égypte, 184; O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, 244-245. 

192 Perhaps this name came to be consciously avoided, especially after the violent destruc- 
tion ofthe Serapeum in Alexandria in ca. 391 CE by the Christian mobs. See Socrates, Hist. eccl. 
5.16; Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 7.15; Rufinus, Hist. eccl. 11.23-24. For the frequency of Sarapis names 
in the Oxyrhynchite between the fourth and seventh centuries in all documents (no just let- 
ters) see Clarysse and Paganini, "Theophoric Personal Names," 81-83. The statistics derived 
by Clarysse and Paganini align with the epistolary evidence; there is a rapid decline of Sara- 
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Bearing in mind the limitations ofthe onomastic data contained in the let- 
ters, as such data only represents a small sample, what observations and 
inferences may safely be drawn? To reiterate what has been stated previ- 
ously, the names preserved in the letters strongly suggest an onomastic shift 
between the third and seventh centuries. Names that clearly carry Christian 
overtones gradually enter the onomastic repertoire and eventually become 
extremely well attested and popular. The flip side of this observation is the 
gradual aversion to pagan theonymic or theophoric names. Perhapsthe best 
way to effectively illustrate this onomastic transformation is to quantify it 
statistically in tabular form. 


Breakdown of names by century. 


Total Rel.Neut. Pagan Biblical Saint/ Christian nomina 


Century Names Names Name Names Martyr Overtones  chistiana96 
Ill 17 9 6 2 o o 12% 
HI/IV 24 12 10 1 o 1(?) 896 
IV 98 62 19 5 2 10 1796 
IV/V 54 27 3 7 9 8 44% 
V 70 35 4 15 7 9 44% 
VIVI 35 18 4 6 4 3 37% 
VI 120 49 3 23 26 19 57% 
VI/VII 76 21 3 17 16 19 68% 
VII 46 17 2 5 17 5 59% 
Totals 540 240 54 84 8 74 43% 


Looking at these statistics a couple of items lend themselves to further 
consideration. The first is that in most of the letters those names that do 
not necessarily carry any discernible religious overtones always make up a 
significant proportion ofthe total number ofnames in any particular period. 
This is not to imply that there is something peculiar about this statistic 
or that it necessarily carries religious, or more appropriately irreligious, 
implications for the bearers of such names. It may simply be noted that 
a number of names employed in late antique Egypt (as elsewhere) are for 
all intents and purposes religiously neutral as they are either atheophoric 
or carry no particular cultic connotations. Moving to names that may be 
regarded as nomina christiana it should be pointed out that in letters of the 
sixth and seventh centuries such names make up close to 60% of the total 


pis names after the fourth century. In the seventh century they are unable to find a single 
attestation of the name in the entire Oxyrhynchite. 
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number of names, which is certainly a marked increase from the earlier 
centuries. Looking at these percentages by century it would appear that 
the real onomastic shift toward such names occurred sometime in the later 
part of the fourth century/beginning of the fifth century as evidenced by 
letters dated IV/V where 44% of the attested names constitute nomina 
christiana.” 

Moving beyond the bounds of the present analysis it is tempting to won- 
der if this statistic is in any way directly indicative of the spread and growth 
of Christianity in the Oxyrhynchite during this period. According to Bag- 
nall's work on onomastic considerations and the growth of Christianity in 
Byzantine Egypt he initially argued that by the first quarter ofthe fourth cen- 
tury Christians outnumbered pagans and by the close of the fourth century 
they made up close to ninety percent of the population.’ More recently, 
however, he has modified this view only arguing that during the latter part of 
the fourth century Christians formed a majority of the population.!% While 
it is safe to state that the proportional upsurge in Christian names in the let- 
ters is certainly a result of the growth of Christianity, given the nature of the 
data it is difficult to safely employ it to speculate about the overall percent- 
age of Christians to non-Christians at this time or to confirm (or repudiate) 
Bagnall’s more recent views on the subject.1% 


193 As noted in the introduction letters bearing dates that split centuries (e.g. III/IV, IV/V) 
do not necessarily imply such letters were written at the end of one century or the beginning 
of the following one. Such dates simply highlight the problematic nature of the paleography 
of certain letters. Nevertheless, it is hard not to think it at least likely that such letters may 
have been written in the later part of one century or the first part of the next century as I 
have implied here. 

194 Bagnall, “Religious Conversion,” 121. 

195 Bagnall, Reading Papyri, 126 n. 23, who states, “Broadly speaking, the [onomastic] 
analysis suggests that Christians formed the majority sometime in the second half of the 
fourth century.” Bagnall’s earlier estimations had to be largely reworked in light of the fact 
that CPR V 26, a tax account from the village of Skar in the Hermopolite nome that he relied 
on heavily for his earlier estimates about the growth of Christianity, does not date to 388 
as he originally supposed but almost certainly dates to the later part of the fifth century. 
See Roger S. Bagnall and P.J. Sijpesteijn, “Currency in the Fourth Century and the Date of 
CPR V 26,” ZPE 24 (1977): 121-122; Bagnall, “Conversion and Onomastics: A Reply,” 248- 
250. On other percentage estimates for the number of Christians in early Byzantine Egypt 
see Ramsay MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire A.D. 100-400 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1984), 183, 157 n. 41 (who notes that the numerical balance tipped towards 
Christians in the 390s); Ewa Wipszycka, “La christianisation de l'Égypte aux ive—vi° siècles,” 
esp. 164 (who believes that by 390 non-Christians were still a significant minority). 

196 For a tabular listing of every name occurring in an objectively dated document (i.e. 
contains a date) that is provenanced to Oxyrhynchus between the later third and early fifth 
century see Table 29 in the appendix. 
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The one area where the onomastic data derived from the letters may be 
of some use for considering Bagnall's work is with assessing the percentage 
of Christians who actually bore nomina christiana. As has been pointed out 
previously, not every child born to Christian parents was given a name that 
carried Christian overtones. In fact, many Christian children were given 
names that would have belied or obfuscated the fact that they or their 
parents were Christians. To address this problem Bagnall argued in his study 
that to arrive at the approximate percentage of Christians in society the 
percentage of Christian names needed to be multiplied by a coefficient of 
1.5, or even 1.7, to arrive at an approximate percentage of Christians in Egypt 
during the fourth century.'?? Turning to the letters, the senders of the 191 
letters under consideration were certainly Christians. Of these letters only 
about 125 contain the name of the sender, as it was either lost in a lacuna 
or is simply not supplied in the letter. Of these 125 letters the number may 
further be reduced down to 94 letters since there are a few cases where a 
particular letter writer has sent multiple letters. In these 94 letters 99 names 
are attested as a few letters were jointly sent. Looking at these 99 names 
52 (52.596) may be identified as nomina christiana based on the criteria 
laid out in this chapter, which means that to arrive at the number of the 
Christians based on evidence of nomina christiana a coefficient of1.9 (99/52) 
would have to be applied. However, it should be pointed out that looking 
at the names of the senders by century the coefficient get progressively 
smaller as the proportional number of Christians bearing nomina christiana 
grows.! Alternatively, of the 114 names attested as the recipients of the 
letters, assuming of course that all the addressees were Christians, the total 
number of nomina christiana is 64 (5696) and the derived coefficient is 
18. Keeping in mind the somewhat problematic nature of the evidence, 
specifically that it stretches over three centuries and is rather small, there 
is a real possibility of distortion. Nevertheless, it would at the very least 
suggest that a coefficient of approximately 1.5-1.7 first suggested by Bagnall 
is certainly reasonable and potentially even a little conservative. 


197 Bagnall, "Religious Conversion,” 118-121, who relies on data derived from an archive 
from late Byzantine Aphrodito published in P.Lond. IV and the Arsinoite prosopography for 
the sixth through eights centuries (Johannes M. Diethart, Prosopographia Arsinoitica [MPER 
N.S. XII] [Wien: Brüder Holinek, 1980]) to arrive at this multiplier. 

198 For example, ofthe18 known senders of letters dated to the sixth century (VI), 12 of their 
names may be considered nomina christiana making the coefficient 1.5. Similarly, of the 28 
known senders of letters dated to the sixth or seventh centuries (VI/VIT), 21 of the names are 
nomina christiana making the coefficient 1.2. On the othe hand, of the 27 known senders of 
letters from the third and fourth centuries, including letters dated IV/V, only 3 senders bear 
nomina christiana, which would require a coefficient of 9. 
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Besides looking at the onomastic data in terms of what direct implica- 
tions it might have for the Christianisation of Egypt, the rapid upsurge of 
Christian names beginning in the latter part of the fourth century may also 
reveal something about emerging Christian self-identity. Since the various 
Christian symbols that appear in the letters begin to emerge most obvi- 
ously in the later part of the fourth century, at the very time that onomastic 
changes begin to become readily discernible, it would suegest that names 
were becoming one of the important markers of emerging Christian self- 
identity. Additionally, even though the parents of an individual bearing a 
nomen christianum were the ones responsible for the bestowal of the name, 
the fact that in increasing numbers Christian parents felt the need to name 
their children accordingly reveals something about trends in devotion and 
piety. One's devotion was therefore to be exemplified not only in word and 
deed but also in very name.!” 

Looking at the specific nomina christiana that are attested, it may be 
noted that biblical names, specifically the NT names Peter and Paul, are 
the first such names to emerge. However, beyond these two names the only 
other NT names that occur with any frequency or consistency are John and 
Maria.?? On the other hand, OT names come to represent a wider variety 
of names whose popularity appears to surpass the use of NT names in 
later centuries.” Nevertheless, the nomina christiana that gain the most 
popularity in the fifth and subsequent centuries are those names that belong 
to notable saints and martyrs.” A direct correlation can often be observed 
between the popularity of certain saint names, at least in terms of the 
number of times such names are attested in the letters, and direct evidence 
for the cult of a saint or martyr at Oxyrhynchus. Saints like Philoxenus 
and quite possibly St.(?) Phoebammon, who had well established cults at 
Oxyrhynchus, are two very popular names in fifth and sixth-century letters. 


199 Of course, it should also be pointed out that the giving of such names was done 
for more than just reasons of uninterested devotion or piety as it was expected that the 
bearers of such names might merit divine care or protection on account of the names they 
bore. 

200 The attestation of these names (Peter, Paul, John, Maria) is consistent with Christian 
onomastics in Rome and Carthage where the same four names were the most common NT 
names. See Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 123. 

201 Here I have counted names like Jacob, Joseph, and Elias (Elijah) as OT names even 
though they do occur in the NT. 

202 Interestingly, Papaconstantinou notes that generally speaking the cult of the saints 
did not begin to gain any substantial popularity in Egypt until the fifth century, the same 
time that such names begin to appear with some frequency in the letters presently under 
examination. See Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte, 370. 
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It istherefore evidentthata connection existed between patronage for local 
cults and shrines for saints and the selection of certain kinds of Christian 
names.?? 


203 While the onomastic evidence preserved in the letters suggests that Christian nomen- 
clature was influenced by local cult sites, such evidence does not necessarily provide a solid 
basis for automatically determining the overall popularity of certain names due to the rel- 
atively small onomastic sampling preserved in the letters. Nevertheless, regardless of the 
sampling size, it is encouraging that names like Phoebamman, Philoxenus, Menas, and John, 
which are among the most commonly attested names in the letters are also among the most 
commonly attested names in the index of Personal Names from Byzantine Oxyrhynchus con- 
tained in P.Oxy. XVI pp. 284-301. 


CHAPTER SIX 


READING SOMEONE ELSE’S MAIL 


Part of the history of Egyptian Christianity can be followed at high level, 
through the surviving works of Church historians: it is a history of persecution 
and triumph, martyrs and bishops, hermits and monasteries, centred on 
Alexandria, full of violent incident, voiced by larger-than-life personalities. 
The other part comes from the documents: they provide the groundling's 
view of Egyptian Christians before and after their cult became the established 
Church. — Peter Parsons! 


The papyrus letters help us to catch a sound from the voice of the common 
Christian which has been all but lost in the glory of the great letter writers of 
the golden age. — Stanley Stowers? 


Asurvey ofthe nearly two hundred letters provenanced to Oxyrhynchus and 
its environs and written by Christians aptly confirm the foregoing quota- 
tions. Not one ofthe letters treated in this study could properly be regarded 
as a literary masterpiece comparable to certain of the letters written by 
Basil, Jerome, or Augustine, and not a single one of them may be consid- 
ered encyclical, designed from the start to be sent to different Christian 
communities and to be copied and recopied for edification.’ For the most 
part, the letters treated in this study are brief, to the point, and address a 
single issue.* Likewise, with the exception of a few letters that were sent 


1 Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 194. 

? Stowers, Letter Writing, 47. 

3 Though certain open letters of recommendation (e.g. P.Oxy. LVI 3857) may have been 
written with the intent that they would be employed in multiple Christian communities, 
such letters were certainly not written for edification but had a very specific utilitarian 
purpose (i.e. to obtain hospitality and fellowship). 

^ The typical papyrus letter (both Christian and non-Christian alike) averages about 
87 words. Some letters are extremely terse and only contain about 20 words (including 
introduction, body, and valediction) while a few can be quite lengthy. Probably the longest 
papyrus letter currently extant is P.Ammon I 3 (26 May to 24 June 348) from Alexandria. In 
this letter Ammon, a scholasticus, wrote to his mother a personalletter containing at least six 
columns or 190 lines of text. There may have been more but the end of the letter is missing. 
By comparison the average letter written by Cicero is about 225 words, Seneca 995, and the 
apostle Paul 2,495. See Randolph E. Richards, Paul and First-Century Letter Writing, 163-164; 
cf. Lincoln Blumell, “A Note on Dionysius of Alexandria's Letter to Novatian in Light of Third- 
Century Papyri," ZAC 14 (2010): 357-358. 
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by local ecclesiastics or holy men it would appear that no letter was writ- 
ten by a towering theological figure or by a noted Christian letter writer. 
In fact, there is little evidence within this epistolary collection for a person 
sending/receiving multiple letters, and outside ofa particular letter most of 
the individuals who are attested are otherwise unknown. Even the letters 
themselves, though being sent by Christians, only rarely address specifically 
Christian concerns or theological matters, and with many of them were it 
not for the presence ofa distinctly Christian symbol or marker the contents 
of the letters would not readily suggest Christian authorship since they are 
typically dominated by the mundane realities of everyday life. It must be 
remembered, these letters did not survive because later Christian copyists 
thought that they would be beneficial to future posterity (and so copied and 
recopied them) but because they were thrown away in antiquity and fortu- 
itously survived the vicissitudes of time in trash heaps. 

Nevertheless, it is precisely the rather *ordinary" character of many of 
these letters that make them such invaluable sources as they provide a 
unique vantage point from which to view the everyday lives of Christians 
in and around Oxyrhynchus between the third and seventh centuries CE. 
On this front what is perhaps the most striking aspect of these letters is 
that collectively they disclose a reality that is too often ignored, or even 
unacknowledged, in most treatments (both ancient and modern) of late 
antique Christianity. What is meant here is that many narratives that pur- 
port to detail the history of Christianity, especially in Egypt, starting with 
Eusebius up to the present, tend to focus on the highest levels ofthe church 
(i.e. Alexandrian Patriarchate) or the notable schisms that raged in Egypt 
between the second and sixth centuries (e.g. Gnosticism, Melitianism, Ari- 
anism, Monophysitism) thereby giving the impression that this represents 
the complete story." However, what is becoming acutely obvious with such 
treatments, especially in light of current historiographical trends, is that 
while they purport to give "the" history, in actuality they only give a very 
select picture that is often limited to the “dominant figures" and "important 
events." Accordingly such studies generally fail to take account of the con- 
tributions of less prominent Christians, such as members of the laity who 
would have constituted the overwhelming majority of church membership 


5 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 23. 

$ From antiquity there are about 9,000 Christian letters that have been preserved in 
medieval manuscripts, and so were thought fit by later scribes to be copied and recopied. 
This figure is taken from Trapp, Greek and Latin Letters, 18. 

? Most recently Griggs, Early Egyptian Christianity, is characteristic of such a portrayal. 
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at any one time, and do not adequately elucidate their context within the 
larger narrative of ancient Christianity. This isnotto deny that sources from 
this silent majority are at times very limited,’ or to deny that certain notable 
figures played a more influential role than others in shaping the course of 
ecclesiastical history, but to emphasize that narratives that tend to solely 
privilege certain hierarchical figures or series of events can give a distorted 
impression of the whole. 

In this respect the letters surveyed in this examination render a nice 
interplay for considering the history of Christianity in Egypt in that they 
reveal a different view. In these letters we do not see Christians consumed 
by theological speculation or debate through vigorous epistolary campaigns 
or even being preoccupied with the schisms that reportedly swept up all 
of Egypt into such a frenzy that whole neighbourhoods were divided and 
there was rioting and fighting in the streets.? Even in Oxyrhynchus, where it 
is reported (in patristic literature) that there were violent clashes between 
Arians and orthodox Christians, and rival churches were vandalized and 
destroyed, there is no mention of such confrontations in the letters.'? 


8 Inantiquity this is a notorious problem, although the papyrological remains from Egypt 
can sometimes provide the ancient historian with the archival resources frequently at the 
disposal ofthe modern historian. As E.A. Judge has noted, "The papyri offer us the most direct 
access we have to the experience of ordinary people in antiquity, including even the illiterate, 
provided their affairs were of enough consequence to be worth registering in writing at all." 
See Judge, Rank and Status, 7. Cf. Maria Modini, "Lettere femminili nei papiri greco-egizi," 
Studí della Scuola Papirologica 2 (1916): 29 However, Bagnall and Cribiore have cautioned 
that this notion not be pushed too far so as to suppose that letters and others sorts of similar 
documents necessarily represent the voice of the “common” or “ordinary” person. Bagnall 
and Cribiore, Women’s Letters from Ancient Egypt, 10-11. 

9 P.Lond. VI 1914 (330s) is a letter detailing a bloody fight that had broken out between 
orthodox Christians and Melitian Christians. On the interpretation of this letter see: Peter 
van Minnen, “P. Harrauer 48 and the Problem of Papas Heraiscus in P.Lond. VI 1914," Tyche 
16 (2001): 103-105; H. Hauben, “Heraiscus as Melitian Bishop of Heracleopolis Magna and the 
Alexandrian See,” JJP 34 (2004): 51-70. See also P.Mich. XVIII 767 (IV) which appears to deal 
with a controversy between bishops (Arian and orthodox?). 

1? Libellus Marcell. et Faustini, xxvi in PL 13.101A-B (CSEL 35/1 pp. 33, 35-36), where it 
is alleged that Theodorus, an Arian bishop who had been ordained by the Alexandrian 
Patriarch George, led an assault on the orthodox church of bishop Heraclides as the citizens 
of Oxyrhynchus looked on in horror: Tunc egregius iste bis episcopus, jam propriis viribus 
nititur, et mittit turbam clericorum ad ecclesiam beati Heraclidae catholici episcopi, eamque 
evertit, destruens undique parietes: ita ut ipsum altare Dei securibus dissiparet, cum horrore 
totius civitatis et gemitu, quod illa Ecclesia evertertur, ... ("Then that famous twice [ordained] 
bishop, immediately being leaned upon by particular men, sent a multitude of clerics to the 
church of the blessed catholic bishop Heraclides, and overthrowing it, destroying the walls 
on all sides, he destroyed with axes the very altar of God. With horror all ofthe city groaned 
because that church was overthrown, ...”) 
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Likewise, nota single letter ever mentions anything directly about Arianism, 
the much debated “consubstantiality” (öuooöcıas) of the Godhead, or even 
renders any explicit reference to any of the other theological controversies 
of the day.!! With few exceptions these letters are dominated by quotidian 
concerns that range from work or business related issues to the most essen- 
tial familial needs.? Consequently, there is no one kind ofletter, even ifthey 
are typically dominated by matters of personal business, as they address a 
wide array of concerns and could be classified under a number of differ- 
ent genres. In fact, the only binding feature of the present collection given 
the great diversity of letters is that these letters can be shown to have been 
authored by Christians. 

Given the general nature of the letters that make up this collection, in 
that they rarely address explicitly Christian concerns and are quite differ- 
ent from the typical "Christian letters" contained in the New Testament or 
sent by the notable Christian letter writers of late antiquity, it might be 
tempting to suppose the Christians who authored them were marginal in 
their affiliation to the church or were indifferent to the debates and con- 
troversies that periodically raged. Nevertheless, such a conclusion should 
not be automatically assumed. It is possible, and indeed quite probable, 
that at least a few of the Christians who sent these letters may have been 
especially devoted Christians or were passionately involved with support- 
ing one side or another in a particular theological controversy, whether or 
not they possessed the theological and/or philosophical understanding to 
fully comprehend the intricacies and implications ofa particular position.'? 


11 However, it should be noted that the term ópooíctoc appears as part of a trinitarian 
formula that prefaces a number of documents from the late sixth and early seventh centuries. 
See P.Oxy. LVIII 3940-3943, 3945-3948, 3950-3953, 2957; PSI I 61; I 76. A sixth-century 
monastery called *Homousion" is also known in the Oxyrhynchite (P.Oxy. XVI 1952 [21 May 
564]). 

12 Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 134, who points out that in the letters from 
Oxyrhynchus (and papyri letters in general) that they rarely touch on the significant events 
of history. According to Parsons, this is because letters tend to only treat such events when 
they directly affect the “personal convenience" of the author of the letter. 

13 Such people would have internalised the conflict by automatically siding with friends 
or local ecclesiastical leaders. As Elizabeth Clark has shown, choosing a side in a theological 
debate sometimes had very little to do with ideological commitments and more to do 
with interpersonal connections and networks. See Elizabeth Clark, “Elite Networks and 
Heresy Accusations: Towards a Social Description of the Origenist Controversy," Semeia 56 
(1992): 81-107. Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 134, who states: “For all the 
literary accounts of such conflict, papyrological evidence from them remains rare. That the 
documentary papyri written by Christians give the impression of doctrinal neutrality might 
suggest that despite the best efforts of preachers to make their congregations comprehend 
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Therefore, as these letters only provide momentary glimpses into the lives of 
the people who sent and received them it is potentially hazardous to read 
too much into the absence of such material in the letters except to infer 
that most Christians, whatever their church activity or involvement in a 
particular debate or controversy was, were often just as preoccupied with 
real world concerns on a daily basis as they were with ecclesiastical matters 
that were believed to have other worldly consequences. To give a modern 
example, if one were to examine the daily emails or text messages of a 
Christian, Jew, or Muslim, it would probably not be surprising to find that in 
most cases only a very small proportion of such correspondences would deal 
with explicitly religious matters and for the most part would probably relate 
to their occupation or other pressing concerns. Therefore, to automatically 
extrapolate from this that the person was somehow not actively engaged 
in their religious beliefs since their personal correspondences were not 
dominated by overtly religious concerns, would be unwarranted and could 
often be misleading. Accordingly, that these letters are dominated by non- 
theological/ecclesiastical issues reveals more about the everyday affairs and 
concerns of the senders, which for the most part were probably members 
of the laity, than it necessarily reveals about the state of their religious 
devotion and adherence per se. 

While it has been stressed, at least up to this point, that the overall 
character of the letters is generally not what one might initially expect 
of letters written by Christians, they are not completely devoid of reli- 
gious references altogether. In fact, every letter that appears in this collec- 
tion is included because the letter betrays some explicit marker, however 
slight, of the sender's Christianity. In many cases this was done through the 
employment of various symbols such as crosses (+), monograms (F, $, XMT), 
isopsephisms (90, ZA), or nomina sacra. Though these symbols are rather 
unobtrusive in the letters, typically appearing in either the margins or in 
opening or closing formulae, they do convey a form of piety and may prop- 
erly be regarded as symbols of the senders' religious devotion whether or 
not they eventually became a part of standard epistolary convention. Like- 
wise, it should be noted that in addition to the explicit Christian markers, a 
few letters contain references to “the holy and life giving trinity” (Y) cyto (al) 


the subtleties of the theological controversies in terms they could understand, such issues 
had little impact on the day-to-day vocabulary of Christians, who continued to refer to 
divinity within the framework of a neutral vocabulary. This could be used to support the 
impression emerging from the level of personality rather than doctrine itself." 
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Coorotóc tpiàç)!+ and to the “Theotokos” (0goróxoç),!5 and are more obvious 
examples of piety and devotion given their more readily discernible confes- 
sional usages. Additionally, the occasional employment of scripture, either 
in the form of citation, quotation, echo or reminiscence, can also be inter- 
preted as a sign of manifested devotion in the letters even when it is invoked 
within the context ofnon-religious purposes. Viewed in this light, even ifthe 
letters are very rarely devoted to specifically Christian concerns, they can 
nevertheless be seen to contain many traces of Christian piety and devo- 
tion. 

Moving from evidences for piety and devotion in the letters to evidence 
for the kinds of Christianity practised by the senders of the letters, on the 
whole the letters seem to be largely reticent of such issues. While certain 
literary fragments discovered at Oxyrhynchus have often been taken as evi- 
dence of competing Christian groups in the city, fragments from the Gospel 
of Thomas for Gnosticism and the lone fragment of Irenaeus' Against Here- 
sies as evidence for proto-orthodoxy,!'5 not a single letter ever discusses, let 
alone even mentions, Gnosticism or Orthodoxy." However, a few letters, 
albeit in an indirect way, could suggest the presence of competing forms 
of Christianity within the city at various times between the third and sev- 
enth centuries. As already noted (Chapter Three) PSI IV ən (IV), delivery 
instructions for a letter to Theodotus Bishop of Laodicea (a noted Arian pro- 
ponent), could very well suggest that an Arian faction existed within the city 
sometime ca. 330. The opening lines of P.Oxy. VI 939 (IV) could be inter- 
preted as containing traces of Gnosticism with their declaration that the 


14 PSI XIV 1425.8 (V). This is the only instance where the word trinity (tpıdg) occurs in 
the letters. While both God and Jesus are identified as “life givers” (Cwomotéw) in John 5:21, 
and later in John 6:63 the Holy Spirit is similarly identified, this need not be regarded as a 
deliberate reminiscence (cf. Rom 4:17; 8:1; 1 Cor 15:22; 2 Cor 3:6). 

15 P.Oxy. XVI 1936.15 (VI/VII). Theotokos only appears in a handful of documents from 
Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. VIII 1151.43-46 (V) Amulet; P.Oxy. LXVIII 3957.4 (20 Feb 611) Fragment 
of a Contract; P.Oxy. XVI 1925.8 (VII) List of Effects. Given that the line breaks off after this 
phrase it is difficult to know exactly how it was being used within the letter. Nevertheless, 
given that this phrase is virtually identical to pà tov Sedov (uà tov wüpıov), which typically 
appears in the letters as a parenthetical asservation used to reinforce a promise or a threat 
(P.Oxy. XLVIII 3397R.5 [IV]; P-Hamb. III 229.10 [VI]; P.Herm. 50.2 [VI(?)]; P.Oxy. XVI 1842.6—7 
[VI]; PSI VII 835.9. 18-19 [Late VI]), it may be that pà thv yàp 9goróxov functioned in the same 
way in the present letter. 

16 Gospel of Thomas: P.Oxy. I1 (II/III); P.Oxy. IV 654 (III); P.Oxy. IV 655 (III); Rev. Hist. Rel. 
147 (1955), 126-128 (V/VI). Irenaeus: P.Oxy. III 405 (II/IIT). 

17 However, both the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds, definitions of orthodoxy, 
are attested at Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. XV1784 (V) Symbolum Nicaeo-Constantinopolitanum; 
P.Oxy. XVII 2067 (V) Symbolum of Nicaea; Aeg 55 (1975) 58-69 (VI) Symbolum Constantino- 
politanum. 
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"knowledge ofthe Lord God" had been shown forth to all (1. 4, [100 deonö]tou 
Oeod yváàctc dvepavy racy yptv).!§ Likewise, a lone reference to the “holy 
Catholic church of God" (SB XII 109394 (V) tH &yla tod 0200 xa0oÀuc) exxdn- 
ciq) can definitely be taken as a sign of the orthodoxy of the writer. Addi- 
tionally, the use of the term Theotokos in P.Oxy. XVI 1936 (VI/VII) would 
suggest the sender's orthodoxy in deliberate contrast to Nestorianism.'? 
Looking for evidences of religious syncretism in the letters there is like- 
wise very little that can be detected on the surface. Whereas certain amulets, 
especially those that address a multitude of deities, show that certain Chris- 
tians could have varied religious commitments,? the only letter where 
Christian authorship can be established and that betrays some direct degree 
of religious syncretism is P.Oxy. XX 2276 (late III/early IV).? At the close 
of this letter the writer expresses hope that the "evil eye" or some kind of 
“bewitching enchantment” (1. 28, «à aßaox[av]r&) may not trouble the chil- 
dren of the addressee. Given the brevity of this reference it is impossible to 


18 Though it must be admitted that the lack ofa solid context for interpreting exactly how 
the sender was employing the term yvöcız makes this interpretation largely speculative as 
there is nothing else in the letter that would necessarily suggest the author was a Gnostic. In 
Il. 28-30 of this letter it refers to God as the “master of all" (ó «àv 6Awv deonörng). This phrase 
also allegedly occurs in P.Neph. 5.24—25 (IV) in a lacuna. Here the editors have argued that it 
could be an Arian designation for God (P.Neph. 6 n. 8). Notwithstanding this argument, for 
which the editors provide little substantive evidence aside from bald assertions, Malcolm 
Choat has shown that there is nothing in the phrase ó tv dAwv deonörng that necessarily 
denotes Arianism as he has shown this phrase was employed by both Arian and orthdox 
Christians in the fourth century. See Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 129130. 

19 At the Council of Ephesus (431) the term was officially adopted by the church at the 
urging of the patriarch of Alexandria Cyril, much to the opposition of Nestorius. Much 
like 6uoovctas a century earlier, the term came to signify orthodoxy and submission to the 
Catholic Faith. The term only appears in a handful of documents from Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. 
VIII 1151.43-46 (V) Amulet; P.Oxy. LXVIII 3957.4 (20 Feb 611) Fragment of a Contract; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1925.8 (VII) List of Effects. 

20 E.g. P.Oxy. VI 924 (IV), amulet against fever that invokes Jesus and Mary along with 
Abraxas. 

?! Conceivably there could be a number of letters written by Christians that show signs of 
syncretism but due to the methodology employed in this examination for identifying letters 
written by Christians they would not be identified as such. The only other letter provenanced 
to Oxyrhynchus where Christian provenance is a possibility and that may exhibit explicit 
signs of syncretism is P.Strasb. IV 233 (mid III). In the letter the author begins by giving 
“thanks to the gods" (Beois xapıc) but then later expresses hope that “with god" (abv Bew) 
he will be able to attend some unnamed festival. In a few letters from the fifth century and 
later there appeared to initially be references to “Gods” (P.Oxy. XVI 1929.2 [Early VI]; PSI VII 
835.9, 18-19 [Late VI]; P.Laur. II 47.1 [Early VII]). However, upon closer examination these 
were simply orthographic errors where the omega had been used in place of the omicron 
(Std tov dewv = did tov 00v). This same orthographic error can also be found earlier in P.Oxy. 
LXVIII 3417.9 (IV). See Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 21. 
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know for sure what the author intended. Nevertheless, it is difficult not to 
think that he employed this reference except that he actually believed some 
malevolent power outside of the domain of the generally accepted super- 
natural powers recognised by the church was in operation in the unseen 
world.? 

While there are no other letters that give direct evidence of religious 
syncretism, at least one letter hints at religious appropriation, whereby a 
distinctly pagan attribution of divine power was overlaid with a Christian 
veneer. P.Oxy. XVI 1830 (VI), a letter that details the rise of the Nile over a 
three-day period around the time of the inundation, specifically attributes 
its rise to the “power of Christ" (1. 6, Suvauts tod Xptotod). On the surface 
this reference might not appear particularly unusual, though it is worth 
pointing out that traditionally the rise ofthe Nile had been attributed to the 
“power” of Hapi (also Hap), who was the divine personification ofthe annual 
inundation.? It may therefore suggest that lurking behind this new idiom of 
power may be found a subtle degree of religious assimilation with the pre- 
Christian past.” Given that certain Christians at Oxyrhynchus continued 
to celebrate the annual Festival of the Nile well into the Byzantine period, 
justas their non-Christian predecessors had done in previous centuries, this 
may be a genuine example of direct religious appropriation.” 

Though the various Christian symbols, markers, or generally speaking ref- 
erences, employed in these letters do set them apart and situate them within 
a Christian context, itis worthwhile at this point to reiterate that aside from 
such unique features these letters are not generally different from the other 
letters associated with Oxyrhynchus where Christian provenance is uncer- 


22 Matthew W. Dickie, "The Fathers of the Church and the Evil Eye," in Byzantine Magic, 
ed. Henry Maguire (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
2008), 9-34. 

23 Erik Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt: The One and the Many, trans. John 
Baines (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1982), 77—79; Anthony S. Mercatante, Who's Who 
in Egyptian Mythology, trans. Robert Bianchi (New York: MetroBooks, 2002), 51-52. 

24 On the assimilation and reconfiguration of non-Christian elements into Byzantine 
Egyptian Christianity see David Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt: Assimilation and Resis- 
tance (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1998), 265-281. For an older treatment see 
Rees, "Popular Religion in Graeco Roman Egypt". 

25 P.Oxy. XLIII 3148 (26 Aug 424) Order to Supply Wine, in 1l. 2 the wine is to be delivered 
“on account of the Festival of the Nile" (ü(rep) tç mavyybpews tod NeiAov). The name of the 
senderis Theodoulus, which would suggest the sender was a Christian. In much the same way 
certain Christian Oxyrhynchites adapted pagan oracle praxis by overlying it with a Christian 
veneer. See P.Harr. I 54 (VI); P.Oxy. XVI 1926 (VI); P.Oxy. VIII 1150 (- Sel. Pap. I 197) (VI); 
Papaconstantinou, "Les oracles chrétiens dans l'Égypte des Byzantins"; Youtie, "Questions to 
a Christian Oracle". 
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tain or can be effectively ruled out. In letters dated to the fifth through 
seventh centuries, when letters written by Christians progressively came to 
form the clear majority of extant letters, such comparisons are not overly 
instructive on this point due to the small number of letters (non-Christian) 
for comparison. On the other hand, those dated to the third and fourth cen- 
turies are more useful and show that they are not much different, be it in 
format, style, or content, from other letters. Accordingly, based on the epis- 
tolary evidence surveyed in this examination it cannot be argued that letters 
written by Christians were generally any better-composed or more poorly 
written than non-Christian letters. Or, with the exception of a handful of 
letters, that their content is markedly different and addresses a novel set of 
concerns. With the exception of the employment of a few distinctly Chris- 
tian opening or closing formulae where greetings or farewells are made "in 
God/in the Lord” or “in the Lord God,” and aside from the unique markers 
already discussed, the letters are no different as they tend to employ stan- 
dard epistolary conventions. 

However, it should not be inferred from this that such conventions re- 
mained static or fixed between the third and seventh centuries as the letters 
attest a genuine process of epistolary evolution during this period.” Over 
time introductory formulae whereby the sender greets the addressee using 
a set format (N.N. to N.N. yaipew) disappear and letters begin with the 
first sentence of the epistolary body.” Likewise, concluding formulae are 
typically dropped (Eppacbat ve etyouat noMoîç xpóvotcg) and the address 
tends to be especially elaborate as the sender identifies the recipient with 
a host of epithets and titles.” Similarly, the script appearing in the letters 
evolves and becomes more fluid and ornate and even the way letters are 
written on a sheet of papyrus changes markedly. Whereas it was most 
typical for earlier letters to be written on a vertically longer piece of papyrus 
with fewer characters per line, with the result that letters tend to contain 
more lines since their width is not very great, in letters of the sixth and 
seventh centuries the opposite trend may be observed; namely, that letters 


26 The most detailed and lucid treatment of the evolution of papyus letters, in terms of 
a number of different epistolary factors (formulae, format, style, orientation, presentation, 
etc.), between the fourth and seventh centuries can be found in Fournet, “Esquisse d'une 
anatomie de la lettre". 

27 Fournet, “Esquisse d'une anatomie de la lettre," 37-42; Luiselli, “Greek Letters on 
Papyrus," 692-696; Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri, 12-13; Exler, The Form 
ofthe Ancient Greek Letter, 23-68; Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie, 155-167. 

?5 Luiselli, "Greek Letters on Papyrus," 705-707; Dineen, Titles of Address in Christian 
Greek Epistolography, 105-109. 
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tend to have much fewer lines but their width is generally much greater.” 
Though this noticeable shift in format may be ofno real consequence, given 
that petitions undergo the very same format change during this period and 
it has been convincingly argued this change is part of a larger attempt 
to present such texts as genuine literary productions in order to more 
fully distinguish them from the general run of documents that are rigidly 
structured and highly formulaic, itmay be wondered whether this epistolary 
innovation does not also carry similar implications.?? 

In addition to the stylistic changes that may be observed between the 
third and seventh centuries, a subtle linguistic innovation can be detected. 
While the extant letters are overwhelmingly written in Greek, beginning in 
thelate fourth or early fifth century other languages also begin to be attested 
with more regularity. In a few bilingual letters Latin is employed inter- 
mittently in the opening or closing address?! though no Latin holograph 
is attested, and beginning in the seventh century Coptic letters emerge;? 
however, because their numbers are so limited it is difficult at this time 
to draw any significant implications from them about the use of Coptic at 
Oxyrhynchus.? Unfortunately, at roughly the same time Coptic letters begin 
to appear at Oxyrhynchus, the papyri from the city completely dry up. Con- 
sequently, the last letters from the city, in either Greek or Coptic, likely date 
to the first half of the seventh century since from the end of this century 


29 Fournet, "Esquisse d'une anatomie de la lettre," 26-28, esp. 27 where Fournet graphs 
the letters from Oxyrhynchus between the fourth and seventh centuries and shows how 
the orientation of the letter evolves rather dramatically from a vertically oriented letter 
(tall and horizontally slim) to a horizontally oriented letter (wide and vertically short). See 
also Luiselli, "Greek Letters on Papyrus," 683-684; cf. P.Oxy. LIX p. 176. Notwithstanding 
this general trend a few letters continued to be written in a vertically orientated (tall and 
slim) format. While Theon, the writer of P.Oxy. XVIII 2194, wrote this letter with a horizontal 
format, in another letter, P.Oxy. XVI 2193, he wrote with a vertical format. 

30 J.-L. Fournet, "Entre document et littérature: la pétition dans l'antiquité tardive," in La 
pétition à Byzance, ed. Denis Feissel and Jean Gascou (Paris: Association des amis du centre 
d'histoire et civilisation de Byance, 2004), 72-73. Cf. Fournet, “Esquisse d'une anatomie de la 
lettre," esp. 46-56. 

3! P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 (late IV / early V); P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 (late IV / early V); P.Kóln IV 200 
(late IV / early V); P.Oxy. VIII 1106 (VI). 

32 P.Laur. V 204 (VII); P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(1) (VII); P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(2) (VII); P.YaleCopt. 13 
(VII). Though it is reported that there are Coptic letters from as early as the fourth century 
from Oxyrhynchus (Clackson, “Coptic Oxyrhynchus,” 339), such letters are not currently 
published and have only recently been catalogued. 

33 Except, however, that whatever their total number may ultimately be, written Greek 
was used with much greater frequency than Coptic in the city during this time. 
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through the eighth and much of the ninth century there are virtually no 
documents from the city in any language.’ 

Moving beyond intrinsic observations, it should be reiterated that col- 
lectively the letters possess the potential to broach larger socio-historical 
issues that have implications for the Christian communities in and around 
Oxyrhynchus. As was shown in Chapter Three, these letters suggest that for 
the most part they represent local intra-nome correspondence as they show 
Christians frequently moving and travelling within the Oxyrhynchite. While 
travel in the letters seems to be most often taken as a direct result of one's 
vocation and is therefore work related, the letters also reveal that travel 
was undertaken for a variety of other reasons: to maintain relationships; 
to attend to pressing concerns; or to fulfil certain obligations. Interestingly, 
especially in light of Christian literary evidence where Christian travel is 
most often depicted within the context of pilgrimage, proselytism, or the 
fulfilling of some other religious obligation, such issues are hardly attested 
in the letters. This does not mean that it never occurred at Oxyrhynchus, but 
that due to the nature of the literary source material a distorted impression 
is sometimes propagated of Christian travel. Therefore, these letters help 
frame such travel within a more realistic perspective where non-religiously 
motivated travel was undertaken far more often than strictly religiously 
motivated travel by most Christians. 

Closely connected to the issue of Christian travel in the letters is the 
issue of epistolary networks. Here the letters suggest that most networks 
were established and maintained primarily within the geographic confines 
ofthe Oxyrhynchite, with the city of Oxyrhynchus serving as the central hub 
through which communication frequently passed. However, some letters 
also show that Christians had frequent contacts with cities outside of the 
nome such as with Cynopolis or Heracleopolis, or moving yet farther afield 
with Alexandria. Outside of Egypt direct evidence for epistolary networks 
are quite rare, although there is early evidence for a direct connection 
between Oxyrhynchus and Laodicea and later evidence for direct networks 
between Oxyrhynchus and Constantinople. 

Another area where the cumulative evidence provided by the letters 
seems to be valuable is in assessing larger issues that concern Christian 
learning at Oxyrhynchus. Accordingly, in Chapter Four the letters were 
examined to determine their potential usefulness for addressing a number 
of issues pertaining to Christian learning in the city, both secular as well as 


34 Coles, “Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts,” 14. 
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ecclesiastical, in the hopes of better elucidating the educational and intel- 
lectual milieu of the Christians who appear in these letters. It was shown, 
as was briefly noted earlier in this section, that in the way the letters were 
written (i.e. orthography, penmanship) or in their grammatical construc- 
tion and lexical usage they are generally no different than non-Christian 
letters, which would suggest the Christians who sent them made up a repre- 
sentative cross section of society and were on the whole not any more or less 
literate than other segments of society. Similarly, though the letters make 
reference to educational pursuits, the sharing of Christian literature, or the 
instruction and edification of catechumens, such references are rather rare 
and do not give the impression of a disproportionate emphasis on literacy 
acquisition or book culture among Christians at Oxyrhynchus. Addition- 
ally, surveying the letters directly for evidences of scriptural learning, either 
in the form of citations, quotations, echoes or reminiscences, reveals that 
there is notas much scriptural material contained in the letters as one might 
initially expect from a "Christian letter." However, this should not be inter- 
preted that the Christians who sent these letters were poorly churched in 
scriptural matters, as the utilitarian purposes of many of these letters com- 
bined with the personal writing habits and preferences of the sender may 
justas easily figure in atthis point. Though, having said this, there does seem 
to bea correlation between the use of scripture in a particular letter and the 
impression one gets that the writer of the letter was an ecclesiastical fig- 
ure. 

Lastly, the onomastic evidence preserved in the letters provides a very 
interesting database from which to examine some additional aspects about 
the persons who appear in these letters and larger Christian trends at 
Oxyrhynchus. As Chapter Five attempted to demonstrate, the cumulative 
onomastic evidence suggested that over the course of almost four centuries 
a dramatic onomastic shift is attested by the names people bore. Keeping 
in mind that many of the persons who appear in these letters were Chris- 
tians, it is interesting to note how by the fifth century the letters are filled 
with names that seem especially appropriate as they tend to evoke Christian 
overtones or connotations. While this observation is not completely origi- 
nal, as this general onomastic trend has been noted for some time, a novel 
aspect ofthis examination is the connection that emerges between the pop- 
ularity of certain names in the letters and the prominence of certain Chris- 
tian figures at Oxyrhynchus. To be more specific, there is an almost direct 
correlation between the names that are most commonly attested in the let- 
ters and the names of the most popular saints/martyrs for whom there is evi- 
dence ofa cult or a church at Oxyrhynchus. Far from being coincidental this 
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onomastic phenomenon is certainly illustrative of religious commitments 
and larger patterns of piety and devotion in and around Oxyrhynchus. 

To conclude, while the present study has by no means exhausted every 
perceivable aspect of the nearly two hundred letters under examination 
it is hoped that it has utilised them in a profitable manner so that their 
genuine value as sources for ancient Christianity might become apparent. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these letters represent only one half of an 
ancient conversation and as a result their content is sometimes difficult to 
correctly interpret, collectively they can reveal much about the daily lives 
of the Christians who both sent and received them. It is therefore hoped 
that in the future as more papyri from Oxyrhynchus are published there 
might be additional letters that come to light, which may enhance this 
study and some of the individuals who are treated herein, or even provide 
new avenues for examination. As each letter potentially contains its own 
unique story it will be interesting to see what new material will emerge, 
and how such material might relate to the letters that have already been 
published and contribute to the larger narrative of ancient Christianity at 
Oxyrhynchus. 


Here at Oxyrhynchus our excavations 

lived up to, and surpassed, all expectations. 

Crate after crate shipped off, load after load, 

from laundry list and ledgerwork to tragedy and ode. 


— Conclusion of Grenfell's Monologue, ll. 51-54, 
Trackers of Oxyrhynchus 


35 Harrison, The Trackers of Oxyrhynchus, 29. 
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THE DEMISE OF CHRISTIAN OXYRHYNCHUS 


One of the peculiar features of the Oxyrhynchus papyri is that while they 
present a basically continuous picture of the city from the late first cen- 
tury BCE through the end ofthe sixth century CE, in the seventh century they 
abruptly disappear. To be more specific on this point, there are almost no 
dated papyri from the city after the middle of the seventh century CE.! This 
break in the papyrological record is so sudden and abrupt that it gives the 
impression the city effectively disappeared about this time; it is not until 
the ninth century when Arabic papyri start to appear that the city begins 
to really re-emerge in the papyrological record.? This phenomenon is all 
the more curious when one considers that in nearby Hermopolis, a city 
in many respects similar to Oxyrhynchus, there is no such papyrological 
fracture and the city is documented continuously throughout this period.? 
Unfortunately, the last dated letters from the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury shed no light on this matter, neither do they give any indication the city 
was in decline or in any imminent danger. Though one letter does contain 
an indirect reference to the Persian occupation of Egypt between 618 CE and 
628 CE,‘ there is no indication the city was deserted or besieged during this 


1 Into the eighth century there is evidence that some of the villages of the Oxyrhynchite 
that are attested in previous centuries were still inhabited: P.Lugd.Bat. XXV 80 (VII-VIIT) Tax 
List Arranged by Village; Geoffrey Khan, Bills, Letters and Deeds: Arabic Papyri of the 7th to 
nth Centuries (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), Text no. 2 (pp. 26-27). See also Gonis, 
"Some Oxyrhynchite Villages in the Eighth Century". 

2 Despite the break in the papyri there is evidence that during the early Muslim period, at 
least until the beginning of Mameluke rule (1215-1517), Oxyrhynchus remained a significant 
town noted for its textile production. See Bagnall and Rathbone, Egypt from Alexander to the 
Early Christians, 159. 

3 As it currently stands the last dated document (Greek/Coptic) from Hermopolis is 
P.Strasb. V 397 (2 Jun 834 or 835). Only the first few lines of this document survive. 

^ P.Iand. II 22 (early VIT). In this letter a man who identifies himself as "Serenus son of 
Isaiah" writes to his unnamed master to request that he come to him so that he can receive 
the cargo he is bearing as he is currently being detained by the Persians (l. 4, xt eic tac xetpoc 
av IIegcóv cip). On the Persian conquest and occupation of Egypt see L.S.B. MacCoull, 
"Coptic Egypt During the Persian Occupation," Studi Classici e Orientali 36 (1986): 307—313; 
Alfred J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion 
(2nd. Ed. Rev. P.M. Fraser) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978), xlvi-xlix, 69-92. 
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conquest. Likewise, when Muslim armies entered Egypt in 639 CE, subduing 
Alexandria by 642 CE, there is still evidence that Oxyrhynchus continued to 
be inhabited. 

A later Arabic epic, The Conquest of Bahnasa, a legendary history of Bah- 
nasa (Oxyrhynchus) by a certain Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Mu’izz, 
reports that a Muslim army conquered the city.° More particularly, it relates 
that during the reign of a certain al-Botloüs, a ruler of Bahnasa, the city 
was assaulted and overthrown by a Muslim army." While the conquest 
of Bahnasa given in this epic is periodically invoked to help explain the 
almost complete dearth of papyri after the middle of the seventh century;? 
the theory may be problematic as the account of the conquest given in 
this narrative implies that it took place sometime in the latter half of the 
ninth century, almost two hundred years after the papyri dry up.? While 
the chronology given in the epic is suspect, due to the generally legendary 


5 At present, the last dated document that contains a reference to the city of Oxyrhyn- 
chus is SB VI 8987 (Sale for Part of a House) from 644/45 CE. One other text that contains a 
reference to the “Oxyrhynchite nome" and may date as late as 2 Aug 681 is P.Mich. XV 748 
(Receipt for the Price of Wine), although given the ambiguity of the indiction reference it 
could also date to 2 Aug 651 or 666. See also Gonis, "Notes on Oxyrhynchus Papyri III,” 198— 
199. 

Š It would appear this history was written sometime in the later part of the Fatimid 
period (ca. 150CE), when the earliest manuscript of this narrative dates. See Fehérvári, 
"Introduction," 7-8. The lone translation of this work is in French and was done by Galtier, 
Foutouh Al Bahnasá. 

7 Ihave only consulted the French translation of The Conquest of Bahnasa. Of the reign of 
al-Botloüs and the overthrow of Bahnasa it reports, “Apres lui régna al-Botloüs sous le regne 
duquel la ville fut prise par les Musulmans.” See Galtier, Foutouh Al Bahnasá, 34, cf. 207. 

Š Coles, "Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts," 14, who raises the possibility that Oxyrhyn- 
chus may have revolted against their new Muslim overlords in 644/45 CE when Alexandria 
briefly revolted. 

9 Though many of the “kings” of Bahnasa mentioned in this chronicle are otherwise 
unknown, this chronicle does make reference to the Umayyad governor of Egypt ‘Abd al- 
“Aziz (p. 28) who ruled at the end of the seventh century. It then goes on to report that after 
his rule there were four additional kings of Bahnasa (Toumanos, Rikamanous, Qaidarus and 
al-Botlous) who had a combined rule of roughly 180 years before the city was eventually 
overthrown (pp. 29-34). Therefore, according to this chronology the conquest of the city 
occurred sometime in the mid to late ninth century ca. 865 CE. However, elsewhere there 
is some confusion in the chronicle as it gives the impression that the total duration of 
all the "kings" of Oxyrhynchus, prior to its conquest, was somewhere near six hundred or 
seven hundred years starting from the reign ofa certain Qantáriós who ruled simultaneously 
with Augustus and Herod of Judea: “La naissance de Jésus eut lieu quarante-deux ans aprés 
qu'Agoustous (Aguste) fut monté sur le tróne et dans la cinquante-deuxiéme année du 
régne des Askanides. Le tróne appartenait alors à Qaisar roi de Roum, at Hidrous (Hérode) 
était alors le grand gouverneur pour Qaisar et Qantáriós était alors à Bahnasá." (pp. 15- 
16). 
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nature ofthe account combined with the fact that there appear to be con- 
flicting chronologies given, external factors would seem to favour a late 
ninth-century date for a Muslim conquest of the city. For example, the Ara- 
bic documents found at Oxyrhynchus thus far do not predate the latter part 
of the ninth century. Additionally, The Conquest of Bahnasa reports that 
after the city had been subdued the first mosque in the city was promptly 
erected." At present the oldest mosque in modern el-Behnesa is the mosque 
of Hasan ibn Salih and in a recently published inscription from the mosque 
it commemorates its founder (Hasan ibn Salih) with an epitaph that dates 
to the year 934 CE."? It may therefore be inferred that the longer chronology 
presented in The Conquest of Bahnasa is basically correct, at least as it per- 
tains to the overthrow of the city, and that another reason should be sought 
to help explain the abrupt break in the papyrological record about the mid- 
dle ofthe seventh century. 

In the absence of any definitive evidence one possible explanation for 
the sudden disappearance of papyri at this time, assuming the continuous 
occupation of the city between the seventh and ninth centuries and that 
it was not abandoned for some reason, is that the mounds (xonpíot), or 
portions of the mounds, containing the papyri dated to the later seventh and 
subsequent centuries have been largely destroyed. Perhaps this occurred 
during the conquest of the city or happened via natural means as such 
papyri, being the latest texts and presumably the last to be thrown away, 
would have formed the outermost protective strata of the mounds and 


10 Fehérvári, "The Kuwaiti Excavations, 1985-7”; Salah Saiyour and Jonathan M. Bloom, 
"Paper Fragments," in The Kuwait Excavations at Bahnasa/Oxyrhynchus (1985-1987): Final 
Report, ed. Géza Fehérvári, et alii (Kuwait: Kuwait Foundation for the Advancement of Sciences, 
2006), 150—156. 

11 Galtier, Foutouh Al Bahnasá, 209-210, where it reports, "Lorsque les Musulmans entrè- 
rent dans l'église, ils furent frappés d'étonnement en voyant la quantité de statues, de lampes 
d'or et d'argent, de rideaux de soie et d'étoffes à dessins, de grandes colonnes en marbe, de 
sieges et d'objets précieux qu'elle contenait ... Les Musulmans démolirent cette église et 
élevérent à sa place une mosquée sur des colonnes de marbe, dont le plafond fut fait avec 
les bois et les pierres de l'église, et ils bátirent également dans la ville des mosquées et des 
ribat." 

1? Fehérvári, "The Kuwaiti Excavations, 1985-7,” 112, the inscription reads: “Al-Hasan ibn 
Salih, the founder of this blessed place, passed away in the year three hundred and twenty- 
three (AH). May God forgive the author ofthese lines and him who reads them. And may God 
pray for our Lord, Muhammad and all his companions." While the present mosque is not the 
original, it was built on the site ofthe first mosque. See Géza Fehérvári, “Area 'B', the Mosque 
of Hassan Ibn Salih,” in The Kuwait Excavations at Bahnasa/Oxyrhynchus (1985-1987): Final 
Report, ed. Géza Fehérvári, et alii (Kuwait: Kuwait Foundation for the Advancement of Sciences, 
2006), 12-18. 
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would have been especially susceptible to natural decay and external ero- 
sion and destruction.'? 

While it does not appear, based on the foregoing analysis, that The Con- 
quest of Bahnasa is very helpful for explaining the cessation of papyri, the 
epic may nevertheless partially illumine some of the underlying causes 
behind the demise of the once thriving Christian community of Oxyrhyn- 
chus in the period after the papyrological evidence ceases. Near the begin- 
ning ofthe work a prophetic connection is made between the invasion and 
overthrow of Bahnasa and the subsequent defiling of a Muslim shrine by 
the ruler of the city, al-Botloüs, who appears to have been a Christian. 
This incident suggests that the conquest of the city was largely a result of 
strained Christian-Muslim relations. Given the exceptionally large size of 
the Christian community at Oxyrhynchus on the eve of the Muslim con- 
quest of Egypt, it seems likely that over time the Christian community 
started to resist gradual Muslim encroachments in the city, causing tensions 
with their Muslim overlords.'‘ That a breakdown in Christian-Muslim rela- 
tions was a contributing factor to the conquest may be suggested by three 
additional pieces of evidence. First, the opening sections of The Conquest of 
Bahnasa devote an inordinate amount of attention detailing the Christian 
landscape ofthe city on the eve ofthe conquest, giving the distinct impres- 
sion that this factor played a key part in the conflict. The narrator(s) begins 
by relating in great length that the Christian inhabitants of the city held to 


13 Recently Nickolaos Gonis has reported finding a few documents in the Oxyrhynchus 
collection that appear to post-date the Islamic conquest of Egypt in the middle ofthe seventh 
century. See Coles, “Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts," 14 n. 2. The only published document 
(post Islamic conquest) I have been able to locate and may come from Oxyrhynchus is 
P.Iand.inv 516 (VIII) Payments for Poll-Tax, published in Nikolaos Gonis, “Five Tax Receipts 
from Early Islamic Egypt," ZPE 143 (2003): 152-155. 

14 Galtier, Foutouh Al Bahnasá, 27-28. Though al-Botloüs is not identified as a Christian 
at this point in the narrative, it seems to be implied given that the Christian heritage of 
his forefathers is referenced frequently. His slight against the Muslim shrine was in direct 
retaliation for an earlier slight against a Christian shrine by the Umayyad governor of Egypt 
"Abd al-‘Aziz, who is identified in this text as the "gouverneur de la ville" (p. 28). 

15 Galtier, Foutouh Al Bahnasá, 207-208, where the chronicle infers the city still had a 
substantial Christian community some two hundred years later during the last stages of the 
conquest. 

16 Petra Sijpesteijn has recently argued that the immediate effects ofthe Muslim conquest 
of Egypt were not as bad as was once thought, as there is little evidence for large scale 
dislocation and large numbers of the population remained Christian, speaking and writing 
in Greek and Coptic. She argues that it took centuries for Egypt to become a fully Arab and 
Islamic region. See Petra M. Sijpesteijn, "The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Beginning of 
Muslim Rule," in Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300—700, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), 453-455. 
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a strong tradition that Jesus, Joseph, and Mary, spent an extended period of 
time at Bahnasa when they fled to Egypt (Matt 213-19). These legends are 
shortly followed by a detailed account of the construction of a large church, 
possibly to the Holy Family, that contained statues of Jesus and Mary and 
is described within the context of the impending Muslim invasion.!5 Sec- 
ond, recent archaeological work carried out at the mosque of Hasan ibn 
Salih confirms that it was built directly on top of an earlier Christian sanc- 
tuary.? Third, in a lengthy poem ascribed to the victorious Muslim general 
after the overthrow ofthe city, Khálid ibn al-Walid, he exclaims he has come 
to the land of the “infidels” to “conquer it to the truth."? Even allowing 
for later rhetorical interpolations in this poem, its overall tone nonetheless 
suggests that religious factors played an important part in the invasion. Per- 
haps the most likely scenario is that when the Muslim army took the city 
it destroyed the main Christian church as a symbolic act of retribution for 
an earlier Christian slight of a Muslim shrine.” Therefore, given the gen- 
eral contours and focus of the narrative it is not improbable that strained 
Muslim-Christian relations in the city played a part in the Muslim conquest 
of Bahnasa. 

Despite the overthrow of the city in the latter part of the ninth century 
it does not appear the Christian community completely disappeared from 
Bahnasa at that time, as later sources suggest that its decline was gradual. 
Thetenth-century Muslim geographer and historian Ibn Hawqal relates that 


17 Galtier, Foutouh Al Bahnasá, 14-22. The many miracles and feats Jesus was alleged 
to have performed in the city included causing water to miraculously appear in a well, 
informing a primary school teacher of the ABC's of salvation, miraculously locating a stolen 
treasure, changing water to wine, turning a house full of children into pigs, and raising a boy 
from the dead. Versions of many ofthese stories are known elsewhere. It is also reported that 
the one miracle that is still celebrated in the city is the miracle ofthe Dyer. While this miracle 
is not detailed in the account, it is given in an Arabic Infancy Gospel. See J.K. Elliot, ed., The 
Apocryphal Jesus: Legends of the Early Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 28-30. 

18 Galtier, Foutouh Al Bahnasá, 30-32. The interior description ofthe church includes the 
following: "A l'intérieur de l'église étaient deux statues d'or représentant le Messie, et Notre- 
Dame Marie (le salut soit sur eux) et à cóté d'eux d'autres statues recouvertes de voiles de 
soie de diverses couleurs, brochée d'or et d'argent." 

1? Vórós, "The Coptic Orthodox Sanctuary Dedicated to the Memory of the Holy Family's 
Flight to Egypt," 25, points out that the present orientation of the qibla wall in this mosque 
is wrong and the foundation of the mosque contains a few Coptic columns. 

20 Galtier, Foutouh Al Bahnasá, 212, "Nous sommes venus dans le pays des infidéles pour 
le conquérir à la vérité ...” 

21 Vörös, “The Coptic Orthodox Sanctuary Dedicated to the Memory of the Holy Family's 
Flight to Egypt," 25, who notes that the Coptic church at el-Behnasa currently holds that a 
church commemorating the Holy Family was destroyed c. AH 330 and a mosque was erected 
in its stead. 
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in the region near Bahnasa there could still be found a large number of 
“Christian Copts."? Some two centuries later, in the Churches and Monas- 
teries of Egypt traditionally attributed to Abu Salih, it is reported that “al- 
Bahnasa” could still boast a bishop and a number of churches.? However, 
by the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century the city's Christian popu- 
lation appears to have been substantially reduced, as Mameluke historian 
al-Maqrizi records that all the Christian churches in the vicinity of the city 
had been destroyed except for a single one.” 


22 [bn Haugal, Configuration de la terre (Kitab surat al-ard) (2 vols.), trans. J.H. Kramers 
and G. Wiet (Paris: Maisonneuvre & Laros, 1964), 1.153, “La majorité des habitants de Farfarun 
sont des Coptes chrétiens." Interestingly, Ibn Hawqal goes on to report that Christians living 
near Bahnasa pay the poll tax and that there are no Jews living in the area: "Les Al-Abdun et 
leurs fonctionnaires n'ont pouvoir que de percevoir l'impót foncier sur les chrétiens. Il n'y a 
aucun israélite dans les Oasis ni au-delà." 

23 Alfred J. Butler, The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, Fol. 45b (p. 139), “Anba Simon, 
bishop of Al-Bahnasá." Fol. 73 b (pp. 210-211), “At Al-Bahnasá there are several churches, 
namely, the church of Saint Ammon; the church of Mark; the church of Saint John; the 
church ofthe glorious martyr Saint George; and the church ofthe glorious martyr Mercurius." 
Following a brief account of other locations, the narrator appears to return to the city of Al- 
Bahnasä and speaks about a large church named after “the Pure Virgin Mary,” and churches of 
"Michael," and "Gabriel." He then adds that there were actually two churches to "St. George" 
and "the martyr Mercurius." In total then, there appears to have been ten churches in Al- 
Bahnasá at this time and not five, as is given in Timm 1.294-295. 

24 Alfred J. Butler, The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, (Appendix: Account of the 
Monasteries and Churches of the Christians in Egypt: Forming the Concluding Sections of 
the KHITAT of Al-Makrizi), 342, “Church of Mary at Al-Bahnasá. It is said that there were 360 
churches at Al-Bahnasá, which have all been destroyed, so that this church [of Mary] alone 
remains." 
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Table ı. Letters where Christian authorship is certain/near certain based on 
external markers (arranged chronologically). 


Lang. = Language 


Mat. = Material 


Ind. = Indicators (Christian) 


C = Coptic O = Ostracon I = Isopsephism 
G = Greek P = Papyrus NS = nomen sacrum 
L = Latin V = Vellum (Parchment) N = Name (onomastics) 
P = Phraseology 
S = Symbol 
T = Terminology 
Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. Ind. 
P.Alex. 29 Sotas to Maximus Late III G P NS, T 
P.Vind.Sijp. 26 Asclepius to Late III G P P 
Hieracammon 
PSI III 208 Sotas to Peter Late III G V NS, N, T 
PSIIX 1041 Sotas to Paul Late III G V NS,N,T 
P.Oxy. XII 1492 Sotasto Demetrianus Late III G P N, P, T 
P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 Letter to Sotas Late III G P NS, T 
P.Oxy. XII 1493 Thonis to Heracles Late HI/EarlyIV G P NS 
P.Oxy. XII 1494 Letter from Boethus Late ll/EarlyIV G P P, T 
P.Oxy. XII 1592 A Woman to her Late HI/EarlyIV G P NS, P 
Spiritual Father 
P.Oxy. XX 2276 Letter of Aurelius Late II/Early IV G P P 
Artemidorus 
P.Congr. XV 2o Collouthus to Late HI/EarlyIV G P NS 
Ammonius 
P.Iand. II n Fragmentary Letterto Late II/Early IV G P P,T,N 
a Brother 
PSI IV zu Instructions to a Early IV G P N,T 
Letter Carrier 
P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 Copres to his Sister Early IV G P I, NS 
Sarapias 
P.Oxy. LXI 4127 Ptolemaeus to Early IV G P NS 


Thonius 
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Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. Ind. 

P.Oxy. XIV 1774 Didyme and the Early IV G P NS 
Sisters to Atienateia 

SB VIII 9746 (-SBIII — Didyme and the Early IV G P NS 

7243) Sisters to Sophias 

P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 Letter concerning Early IV G P NS,T 
Scriptural Books 

P.Iand. II 14 Psoitos to his Mother IV G P P 

P.Lond. VI 1927 Dorotheus to IV G P NS,P,T 
Papnutius 

PSI VIII 972 Antoninus to Gonatas IV G P NS 

(= SB XII 10841) 

P.Oxy. VI 939 Demetrius to IV G P N,P 
Flavianus 

P.Oxy. VIII 1161 Letter of a Sick IV G P NS,T 
Woman 

P.Oxy. VIII 1162 Leon to the Elders and IV G P I, NS, P, 
Deacons T 

P.Oxy. XII 1495 Nilus to Apollonius IV G P NS 

P.Oxy. XXXI 2609 Letter to a Sister IV G P NS, S 

P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 Dioscurides to IV G P N, NS, P, 
Aquileus S, T 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421 Ammonius to IV G P P 
Serapion 

P.Oxy. LVI 3857 Letter of IV G P I, NS, P 
Recommendation for 
Germania 

P.Oxy. LVI 3858 Barys to Diogenes IV G P NS, T 

P.Oxy. LIX 3998 Thonis to Syras and IV G P P 
Callinicus 

P.Ross.Georg. V 6 Letter to Philoxenus IV G P NS 

(= P.land. II 13) 

P.Sijp. 60a Annianus to IV G P NS 
Papnouthis 

P.Sijp. 6ob Letter to Papnouthis IV G P N,NS 

SB XII 10800 Besarion to Dionysius IV G P P 

SB XXII 15359 Thonis to Thecla IV G P P 


(= P.Oxy. 1182 desc.) 


P.Oxy. XVII 2156 Amyntas to Seras Late IV/Early V G P NS, P 
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Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. Ind. 

P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 Theon to Pascentius LatelV/EarlyV L/G P NS, T 

P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 Theon to Pascentius Late IV/EarlyV L/G P N,NS,T 

P.Köln IV 200 [Theon] to Aphous Late IV/EarlyV L/G P NS,T 

P.Laur. II 42 Request for Help IV/V G P T 

P.Oxy. XXXIV 2731 Maximus to Zenobia IV/V P NS 

P.Oxy. LVI 3862 Philoxenus to his IV/V G P I, NS, S, 
Parents and Uncle T 

P.Oxy. LIX 4003 Didymus to IV/V G P N, T 
Athanasius 

SB XVIII 13110 Letter Concerning IV/V G P T 
Church 

P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21 Letter to Nonna V G P N, T 

(= P.Batav. 21) 

PSIIo6 Letter of V G P S 
Recommendation 

PSIIV 301 Letter to Athanasia V G P I, N, P, T 

PSI XIV 1425 Fragmentary Letter V G P NS, T 

P.Oxy. Vl 940 Letter to Joseph V G P I 

P.Oxy. X 1300 Peter to Maria V G P I, N, NS 

P.Oxy. XVI 1870 Ptolemaeus to V G P P 
Aphungius 

P.Oxy. XVI 1931 Letter to Anuthius V G P LS 

P.Oxy. XVI 1941 Letter to a Tenant V G P I 

P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 Heras to Apa Theon V G P NS, S, T 

P.Oxy. LVI 3863 To Philoxenus the V G P N,NS, T 
Priest 

P.Oxy. LIX 4004 Theodorus to Canopus V G P N 

P.Haun. II 25 Appammon to V G LP,ST 
Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. LVI 3864 Appammon to V G P LT 
Dorotheus 

SB XII 10939 Pamouthios to Bishop V G P T 
Timotheus 

SB XXIV 16275 Ammonios to Horion V G P T 
and Aphous 

P.Oxy. XVI 1831 Letter from Apa Late V G P S, T 


Nakius 
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Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. Ind. 

P.Oxy. XVI 1871 To Pamouthius Late V P LS, T 

P.Oxy. LVI 3865 Samuel to Martyrius Late V G P LP 

P.Col. X 292 Letter to Charisius Late V/Eady VI G P S 

P.Iand. II 16 Fragmentary Letter Late V/Early VI G P S,P 

P.Oxy. VIII 1107 Letter of Eudaemon Late V/Early VI G P S 

P.Oxy. X 1350 To Apa Domna Late V/EarlyVI G P S, T 

P.Oxy. XVI 1832 Letter concerning Late V/Early VI G P ST 
Theft 

P.Oxy. XVI 1836 Letter to Martyrius Late V/Early VI G P S 

P.Oxy. XVI 1872 Constantine to a Late V/Early VI G P N 
Friend 

PSI III 237 Fragmentary Letter Late V/EarlyVI G P P 

PSI VII 843 John to Eudaimon Late V/Early VI G P N,P 

P.Wash.Univ. I 40 Letter from John Late V/Early VI G P N, T 

P.Oxy. XVI 1835 Phoebammon and Late V/Eady VI G P S, P 
Philip to Maiarmakis 

SB V7635 Argyrius to Hierakion Late V/Eady VI G P P 

P.Oxy. VII 1071 Letter to Askalas Early VI G P S 

P.Oxy. XVI 1837 Letter concerningan Early VI G S 
Abduction 

P.Oxy. XVI 1929 Letter to Abonas 1st Half of VI G S 

P.Oxy. XVI 1932 Letterto Apollinarius 1st Half of VI G P S 

P.Hamb. III 228 Letter to Marturius VI G S 
the Elder 

P.Hamb. III 229 Letter to Marturius VI G P S 
the Elder 

P.Herm. 50 Fragmentary Letter VI G P S, T 
about a Loan 

P.Laur. II 44 Letterto Theodorus VI G P S 

P.Mert. II 96 Letter to Jacob VI G P S 

P.Oxy. 1155 Theophilus to John VI G P N,P 

P.Oxy. 1156 Theodorus to VI G P S,P 
Secretaries and 
Overseers 

P.Oxy. 1157 Letter concerning VI G P N,ST 


Dispute 
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Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. Ind. 

P.Oxy. VI 941 Letter to John VI G P P,S,T 

P.Oxy. VII 1072 Philoxenus to Apa VI G P P, T 
Martyrius 

P.Oxy. VIII no6 Kommon to Paul VI LG P S,N 

P.Oxy. VIII 1165 Letter of Victor VI G P NS,S 

P.Oxy. XVI 1830 Letter to Calus VI P ST 

P.Oxy. XVI 1838 Sarapammon to VI G P S 
Theodore 

P.Oxy. XVI 1839 Phoebammon to VI G P S 
Philoxenus 

P.Oxy. XVI 1840 Letter about VI G P S 
Collection of Dues 

P.Oxy. XVI 1841 Menas to John and VI G P NS 
Joseph 

P.Oxy. XVI 1842 Letter about Land VI G P P,S 
Measurement 

P.Oxy. XVI 1930 Letter to the VI G P S 
Comarchs of Lenon 

P.Oxy. XVI 1933 Fragmentary Letter VI G P ST 

P.Oxy. XVI 1934 Letter Containing a VI G ST 
Receipt for Corn 

P.Oxy. XVI 1935 Diogenes to VI G P S 
Theodorus 

P.Oxy. XVI 1938 Letter of Receipt VI G P 

P.Oxy. XVI 1942 Fragmentary Letter of VI G T 
a Praeses 

P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732 Business Letter VI G S 

P.Oxy. XLIII 3150 Letter about Leavinga VI G P T 
Monastery 

P.Oxy. LVI 3866 Samuel to John VI G P N,S 

P.Oxy. LVI 3867 Elias to Andronicus VI G P S 

P.Oxy. LVIII 3932 Paul to Mary VI G P N,SP 

P.Oxy. LIX 4005 Letterto Theodosius VI G P N,P 

P.Princ. IL 105 Flavianus to VI G P S 
Phoebammon 

P. Wash. I 8 Letting concerning VI G P S 


Shipment of Grain 
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Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. Ind. 
P.Wash.Univ. 142 Letter to Flavius VI G P P,S 
Tomelius 
P.Wash.Univ. II 108 Love Letter VI P,S 
P.Wisc. II 67 Anup and Abraamius VI G P S 
toJohn 
PSII7ı Sion to Leontius VI G P N, P 
SB XVI 12485 Letter of Apa Hor VI G P N,T 
SB XX 14987 Leontius to Theon VI G P N, NS, P 
P.Oxy. XVI 1829 Letter to Flavius Late VI G P P,S 
Strategius and his 
Wife 
PSI VII 835 Chaeremon to Late VI G P P 
Philoxenus 
P.Giss. I 57 Apphoutos to VI/VII G P S 
Phoebammon 
P.Iand. IL 17 Dorotheus to VI/VII G P N 
Thalasius 
P.Iand. II 19 Fragmentary Letter VI/VII G P N,P 
P.Iand. II 20 John to Serenus VI/VII G P NS 
P.Iand. II 23 Fragmentary Letter VI/VII G P N,S, T 
P.Iand. II 24 Fragmentary Letter VI/VII G P PN 
P.Iand. II 25 Fragmentary Letterto — VI/VII G P N 
Paul 
P.Iand. III 38 Letter of Julius VI/VII G. P T 
P.NYUII 22 Letter of George VLVII G N,S, P 
the deacon to a 
chartularius 
P.Oxy. 1128 V Letter of John, VI/VII G P N,S 
Theodorus and 
Theodorus 
P.Oxy. 1158 Victor to Cosmas VI/VII G NS 
P.Oxy. VI 942 Timotheus to VI/VII G P N,S 
(= P.Oxy. 1162 desc.) Petronius 
P.Oxy. VIII 1164 Theodosius to Peter VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XV11844 Victor to George VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1845 Victor to George VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1846 Victor to George VI/VII G P N,P,S 
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Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. Ind. 
P.Oxy. XVI 1847 Victor to George VI/VII P N,P,S, T 
P.Oxy. XVI 1848 Victor to George VI/VII G P N, P, S, T 
P.Oxy. XVI 1849 Victor toTheodorus VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1850 Victor toTheodorus VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1851 Victor toTheodorus VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1852 Victor toTheodorus VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1853 Victor to George VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1854 Victor to George VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1855 Victor to George VI/VII G P N, P,S, T 
P.Oxy. XVI 1856 Christopher to George VI/VII G P N,P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1857 Menas to Theodorus — VI/VII G P PST 
P.Oxy. XVI 1858 Menas to Theodorus VI/VII G P P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1859 Menas to a Landlord's VI/VII G P P,S 
Agent 
P.Oxy. XVI 1860 Menas to George VI/VII G P PS 
P.Oxy. XVI 1861 Nilus to Sarmate VI/VII G P P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1865 john to Marturius VI/VII G P NS, P,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1866 Letter of Macarius VI/VII G P S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1868 Letter to a Comes VI/VII G P P,S, T 
P.Oxy. XVI 1869 Theodorus to VI/VII G P N,P,S 
Phoebammon 
P.Oxy. XVI 1874 Letter of Condolence VI/VII G P P, T 
P.Oxy. XVI 1875 Business Letter VI/VII G N,S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1936 Philipand Menasto VI/VII G P ST 
George 
P.Oxy. XVI 1937 Victor to George VI/VII G P N, S, P 
P.Oxy. XVI 1939 Letter of Justus VI/VII NS, S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1940 Letter concerningan VI [VII G P NS, P, S 
Order 
P.Oxy. LVI 3869 John to Anup VI/VII G P N,S 
P.Oxy. LVI 3870 Justus to George VI/VII G P LP,S 
P.Oxy. LVI 3871 George to Theodorus XVI/VII G P S 
P.Oxy. LVI 3873 Letter of Request VI/VII G P P,S 
P.Oxy. LIX 4006 Christopher to VI/VII G P N,P,S 


Theodorus 
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Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. Ind. 
P.Oxy. LIX 4007 Julius to Cyriacus VI/VII P P,S 
P.Oxy. LIX 4008 Letter to John VI/VII G P LN,S 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 Letter to a Mother VI/VII G P NS 
P.Ross.Georg. III 17 Fragmentary Letter VI/VII G P P,S 
P.Strasb. V 4oo Letter of Diogenes VI/VII G P S 
SBX 10521 Fragmentary Letterto VI/VII G O N, T 
a Bishop 
SB XVIII 13598 Fragmentary Letterto VI/VII G P N,S, T 
a Friend 
P.Oxy. LVI 3872 Letter to Theodorus Late VI/Early VII. G P S, P, T 
P.Laur. II 47 George to George Early VII G S 
P.Iand. II 22 Serenus Isaiah to his Early VII G P N 
Master 
P.Oxy. VI 943 Victor to George Early VII G P S,P,T 
P.Strasb. VII 680 Fragmentary Letter Early VII G P S, P 
P.Oxy. XVI 1843 Letter of Receipt 6 Nov. 623 G P S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1862 Rheme to Marinus ca. 624 G P ST 
P.Oxy. XVI 1863 Rheme to Marinus 25 July 624 G P S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1864 Thomas to Marinus ca. 623-624 G P S 
P.Iand. IL 18 Business Letter VII G P S 
P.Laur. V 204 Letter of Isaac VII C P S, P,T 
P.Lond. V 1791 Fragmentary Letter VII G P S, P 
P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(1) Marou to Gablelia VII C P S,P,T 
(= KSB III 1328) 
P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(2) Letter to Gableria VII C P S,N 
(= KSB III 1329) 
P.Oxy. XVI 1867 Memphis to VII G P N 
Pamamios 
P.Ross.Georg. III 22 Fragmentary Business VII G P S 
Letter 
P.YaleCopt. 13 Fragmentary Letter VII C P S 
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Table 2. Letters where Christian authorship is probable, but not certain, based on 
external markers (arranged chronologically). 


Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. 
P.Oxy. XLII 3o65 Arius to Agrippina and Mid III G P 
Cornelius 
PSI IV 299 Titianus to his Sister Late III G P 
P.Oxy. XIV 1680 Letter to Apollo Late III/EarlyIV G P 
P.Oxy. XXXI 2599 Tauris to Apeitheon Late HI/EarlyIV G P 
P.Oxy. LIX 3997 Heracles to Cerdon Late HI/EarlyIV G P 
P.Oxy. XXXI 26o3 Paul to Serapion IV G P 
P.Hamb. IV 267 Hermias to Ptolemaius ca. 336-348 G P 
P.Oxy. XLVI 3314 Judas to Joses and Maria Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3396 Papnuthis to his Parents Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3397R  Papnuthis to Dorotheus Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3407 To Papnuthis and Hatres Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XLVII 3413 Isaac to Dorotheus Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3417 Letter to Papnuthis and Mid IV G P 
Dorotheus 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3430 Didymus to Theodotus Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. LVI 3859 Horigenes to Sarapammon Mid IV G 
P.Oxy. XIV 1683 Probus to Manatine Late IV G P 


Table 3. Letters where Christian authorship is possible, but not necessarily 


probable, based on external markers (arranged chronologically). 


Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. 
P.Oxy. XIV 1678 Theon to his Mother Mid III G P 
P.Oxy. XIV 1763 Sopatrus to his Sister Mid III G P 
P.Oxy. XIV 1773 Eutycheis to her Mother Mid III G P 
P.Oxy. XXXVI 2788 Anonymous personal Letter Mid III G P 
SB XIV 12182 Fragmentary Letter Mid III G P 
P.Oxy. XXXI 2597 Cephalion to Heraclas Late HI/EarlyIV G P 
P.Oxy. XXXIII 2682 Thermouthion to Ammonius Late HI/EarlyIV G P 
P.Oxy. XXXIV 2728 Capitolinus to Sarapammon Late HI/Early IV G P 
P.Oxy. LV 3816 Ptoleminus to Sinthonis Late HI/EarlyIV G P 
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Letter Title Date Lang. Mat. 
P.Horak 19 Fragmentaryletterto Gonatas Early IV G P 
P.Oxy. LXV 4493 Heraclides to Thaesis Early IV G P 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3418 Theodorus to Apollonius Early IV G P 
P.Oxy. LV 3819 Julius to Demetrius and Early IV G P 

Apollonia 

P.Oxy. X 1298 Ammon to Gonatas ca. 330 G P 
P.Oxy. X 1297 Sarmates to Dioscorus Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. X 1299 Psais and Syra to Ision Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XV 1593 Letter to Ischyrion Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XIV 1682 Heraclides to Antiochia Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XIV 1775 Plutarchus to Theoninus Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3418 Fragmentary Letter Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. LV 3821 Dioscorus to Heras Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. LIX 3999 Aphus to Heraclammon Mid IV G P 
P.Oxy. LIX 4000 Apion to Ammonianus Late IV G P 
P.Oxy. LVI 3860 Taesis to Tiro Late IV G P 
P.Oxy. LIX 4001 Letter of Eudaemon Late IV G P 


Table 4. Christian symbols/monograms attested in letters. 


chi-rho () 


P.Oxy. XXXI 2609.3(?) 


Staurogram (t) 


P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729.42; P.Oxy. LVI 3862.38; P.Oxy. XVI 1831.2, 14; P.Oxy. 

X 1350.1, 3; P.Oxy. XVI 1832.9; P.Oxy. XVI 1836.1, 5, 6; P.Hamb. III 228.2, 14, 
15; P.Hamb. III 229.2, 15; P.Herm. 50.7; P.Mert. II 96.1, 3, 4; P.Oxy. 

XVI 1842.1, 11; P.Oxy. XVI 1930.4; P.Oxy. XVI 1933.16; P.Oxy. XVI 1935.6; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1938.2, 5; P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732.18; P.Oxy. LVI 3867.1, 23; P.Oxy. 
LVIII 3932.1, 15; P.Princ. II 105.4; P. Wash. I 8.1; P.Wash.Univ. I 42.1, 8; 
P.Iand. II 20.1; P.Iand. II 23.16; P.Oxy. LVI 3869.1, 14; P.Oxy. LVI 3870.1, 10; 
P.Oxy. LVI 3871.1, 8, 10; P.Oxy. LIX 4006.1; P.Strasb. V 400; SB XVIII 13598.1, 
11; P.Iand. II 22.1, 8; P.Strasb. VII 680.12 


Greek Cross 


(+) 


P.Oxy. LVI 3862.1, 34(?); PSI I 96.5; P.Oxy. XVI 1931.9; P.Oxy. XLIII 3149.1; 
P.Haun. II 25.20; P.Oxy. XVI 1871.8; P.Col. X 292.11; P.Iand. II 16.1, 8; P.Oxy. 
VIII 1107.1, 6; P.Oxy. XVI 1832.10; P.Oxy. XVI 1835.1, 9, 10; P.Oxy. VII 1071.1, 
10; P.Oxy. XVI 1837.1, 17; P.Oxy. XVI 1929.2, 13; P.Oxy. XVI 1932.10; P.Laur. 

II 44.1, 4; P.Oxy. 1156.1, 5; P.Oxy. 1157.1; P.Oxy. VI 941.1, 10; P.Oxy. 

VIII 1106.2, 9, 11; P.Oxy. VIII 1165.1, 13, 14; P.Oxy. XVI 1830.1, 18, 15, 26; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1838.1, 6; P.Oxy. XVI 1839.1, 5, 6; P.Oxy. XVI 1840.2, 6, 8; P.Oxy. 

XVI 1841.1, 5, 6, 7; P.Oxy. XVI 1930.1, 2; P.Oxy. XVI 1934.1; P.Oxy. XVI 1935.2, 
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7; P.Oxy. LVI 3866.8; P.Oxy. LVI 3867.21, 22; P.Princ. II 105.1, 2, 6; 
P.Wash.Univ. II 108.13; P.Wisc. II 67.2; P.Oxy. XVI 1829.23, 24; P.Giss. 157.2, 
10; P.Iand. II 19.4; P.Iand. II 20.12; P.Iand. II 25.1; P.Oxy. 1128 V.1, 14, 15; 
P.Oxy. I 158.1, 6; P.Oxy. VI 942.1, 6 (= P.Oxy. 1162 desc.); P.Oxy. VIII 1164.1, 
13, 14; P.Oxy. XVI 18444, 6; P.Oxy. XVI 1845.2, 5, 6; P.Oxy. XVI 1846.1, 3, 4, 5; 
P.Oxy. XVI 18474, 5, 6; P.Oxy. XVI 1848.1, 8, 9; P.Oxy. XVI 1849.1, 3, 4; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1850.1, 2, 3; P.Oxy. XVI 1851.1, 4, 5; P.Oxy. XVI 1852.1, 2, 3; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1853.1, 8, 9, 10; P.Oxy. XVI 1854.1, 11, 12, 13; P.Oxy. XVI 1855.1, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21; P.Oxy. XVI 1856.1, 8, 9; P.Oxy. XVI 1857.1, 5, 6; P.Oxy. XVI 18584, 5, 6; 
P.Oxy. XVI 18594, 7, 8; P.Oxy. XVI 18604, 15, 16, 17; P.Oxy. XVI 1861.1, 10, 11, 
12; P.Oxy. XVI 1865.2, 14, 15, 16; P.Oxy. XVI 1866.1, 5, 6; P.Oxy. XVI 1868.11; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1869.1, 20, 21; P.Oxy. XVI 1875.16; P.Oxy. XVI 1936.1, 17; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1937.1, 8, 9; P.Oxy. XVI 1939.1, 4, 5; P.Oxy. XVI 1940.1, 5, 6, 7; P.Oxy. 

LVI 3870.10; P.Oxy. LVI 3871.1, 9, 10; P.Oxy. LVI 3873. 1, 9; P.Oxy. 

LIX 4006.8, 10, 11; P.Oxy. LIX 4007.1, 13, 14; P.Oxy. LIX 4008.1, 5, 6, 7; P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4629.1, 18, 19; P.Ross.Georg. III 17. 6, 7; P.Oxy. LVI 3872.1, 10, 11; 
P.Laur. II 47.1, 9; P.Iand. II 22.1; 8; P.Oxy. VI 943.1, 8, 9; P.Strasb. VII 680.11 
P.Oxy. XVI 1843.21, 22; P.Oxy. XVI 1862.1, 60; P.Oxy. XVI 1863.1, 20, 21, 22; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1864.1, 12, 14, 15; P.Iand. II 18.8; P.NYU II 22.1, 2, 9; P.Laur. 

V 204.1, 9; P.Lond. V 1791.1, 12; P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B(1).; P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B(2).1, 
20; P.Oxy. XVI 1867.1, 15, 16, 17; P.Ross.Georg. III 22.10; P.YaleCopt. 13 


Table 5. Isopsephisms and/or acrostics attested in letters. 


o0 P.Oxy. XXXI 2601.34; P.Oxy. VIII 1162.15; P.Oxy. LVI 3857.13; P.Oxy. LVI 3862.1 


oð . P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785.15 


xuy | P.Oxy. LVI 


3862.1, 40; PSI IV 301.1; P.Oxy. VI 940; P.Oxy. X 1300; P.Oxy. XVI 1931, 


P.Oxy. XVI 1941; P.Haun. II 25.1; P.Oxy. LVI 3864; P.Oxy. XVI 1871.1; P.Oxy. LVI 3865; 
P.Princ. II 105.5; P.Oxy. LVI 3870.1; P.Oxy. LIX 4008.1; SB XVIII 135981! 


Table 6. Nomina Sacra attested in letters. 


P.Alex. 29.1, 15 


[x]atps ¿[v xc, ], deos ev xo. 


PSI II 208.112 


xaüpe Ev xw, Ev Ow eüxonal. 


PSI IX 1041.1, 15-16 xalpe Ev xw, edyonat ev xo 


P.Oxy. XII 1493.4 


-5 TAP TH xo dei 


P.Oxy. XII 1592.3 


XE pov TP, LOU TNE 


P.Congr. XV 20.2 


£v KO xalpetv. 


P.Oxy. XXXI 2601.5 Tapa TH xupi(w) Ofw. 


1 SB XVIII 13598 actually contains XMT at the beginning of the letter, although it has AMT 
in the printed edition (BL IX 303). 
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P.Oxy. LXI 4127.4-5 EV KO xatpetv. 
P.Oxy. XIV 1774.3 EV xw xatpetv. 
SB VIII 9746.2, 34-35 Ev xw xalpeıy, Epp@oadal cat ev xw, cot Oto poA don hui. 


P.Oxy. LXIII 4365.2, 6 


èv xo xalpeıv., èv ÜQ. 


P.Lond. VI 1927.4, 4-5, 32, 
41, 50, 54, 61 


Ev TVIL Kal Ev doy xv, TO(v) OV xai po Tod awrnpog Inu XD, 
Stott Thy Tod xpo dAalovia(v), ó 6c € b piov, [o]tpeneı ó xc, 
0]o &c civ, TıwtaTe ev Tt 


PSI VIII 972.3 


napd {rapa} cà xo Io 


P.Oxy. VIII 1161.6-7 


TH box) [ry(evpot)e]] mi 


P.Oxy. VIII 1162.4—5, 12, 14 


£v XO 60 xopà xo[t]petv., npocayopevecba xw., v xw [0 o. 
Epp pápt(uc). 


P.Oxy. XII 1495.4—5 


TAPA TH xo 0o. 


P.Oxy. XXXI 2609.3 


£v xw . xatpe[tv. 


P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729.3 


TÔ deondty Io 


P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785.1, 14 


xalpe Ev xw, Eppwodal ve ev xw 


P.Oxy. LVI 3857.12, 14 


EPA, Ev Xw £Üyopot 


P.Oxy. LVI 3858.3, 25 


ev Xw xalpıv, ó Oc puAdke oe 


P.Ross.Georg. V 6 (left 
margin) 


por Oc yapičwv 


P.Sijp. 60a 


Ev xw xalipeiv 


P.Sijp. 6ob 


év xw 0o xalpeıv, £v xw 0o 


P.Oxy. XVII 2156.25 


ev wupi[w] 60 


P.Oxy. XXXIV 2731.2 


£v xw ÜQ xalpew. 


P.Oxy. LVI 3862.3, 39 


Ev xw Ow xalpeıv., £v xw OW 


PSI XIV 1425.2 


Piöx(pıoto)v neyard(vorav) 


P.Oxy. X 1300.2 


£v xw ÜQ xaulpew). 


P.Oxy. XLIII 3149.4—5, 14-15 


£y xv OW alpet., Xv .. E. E XP 


P.Oxy. LVI 3863.4 


£v xw ÜQ xalpew. 


P.Oxy. XVIII 2193.4 


xalpe ev xw Io 


P.Oxy. XVIII 2194.8 


ónepevuyotpiocxoüct TH Oc 


P.Oxy. VIII 1165.14 


cv 0 


SB XX 14987.3, 14 


£v xw xalpeıv, xod 9w 
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Table 7. Nomina Sacra? Appearing without supralinear stroke. 


P.Oxy. VIII 16514 ^ civO(s)Q 

P.Oxy. XVI 1847.6 adv (£) 

P.Oxy. XVI 1857.6 pe(tc) O(eò)v 
P.Oxy. XVI 1858.6 we(ta) 8(€0)v 
P.Oxy. XVI 18611  w(e)t(&) 0(s9)v 
P.Oxy. XVI 1865.15 Tov 8(d)v xvp(iw) 
P.Oxy. XVI 1939.5 werd O(E0)v 
P.Oxy. XVI 1940.6  pet(à) O(0)v 


P.Strasb. VII 680.12 adv 8(£)ĝ 


Table 8. Suspensions for §¢6¢ appearing without supralinear stroke. 


adv (cQ) P.Oxy. 1156.5, P.Oxy. XVI 1844.6, P.Oxy. XVI 1845.6, P.Oxy. XVI 1846.5, 
P.Oxy. XVI 1848.9, P.Oxy. XVI 1849.4, P.Oxy. XVI 1850.3, P.Oxy. XVI 1851.5, 
P.Oxy. XVI 1852.3, P.Oxy. XVI 1853.9, P.Oxy. 1854.13, P.Oxy. 1855.18, P.Oxy. 
XVI 1860.16, P.Oxy. XVI 1869.20, P.Oxy. XVI 1937.9, P.Oxy. VI 943.9 


pe(tà) 0(sóv) P.Laur. I 47.9 


Table 9. The use of the phrase “in the Lord/God" but without the Nomen Sacrum. 


P.Vind.Sijp. 26.21-24 ^ Eppadai ce, xüpie ddEAGE, Ev EM ToMoig xpóvotc EÜXoHAL. 


P.Oxy. XX 2276.29-30 gg «&v xu[pto ] [9]s@ eüxonarı. 


P.Oxy. XXXIV 27293 = Ev xypiw xepew. 


P.Oxy. LIX 3998.2-3 Ev Bed xupiw nAlgTa aipat. 


SB XII 10800 n[oA]AQ ev eW xalpeıv. 

SB XXII 15359 Ev xuptw Ge@ mAEtota (vac.) Xalpeıv. 
P.Haun. II 25.4 Ev xuplou 0£o0 xepıv. 

P.Oxy LVI 3864.4 Ev xuplou Heod xalpıv. 


PSI VII 843.3 Ev xvpiw xalpeıv. 
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Table 10. Letters in the archive of Papnouthis and Dorotheus. 


P.Oxy. XLVIII 3396 — ca.345-380 Papnouthis to his Parents 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3397R ca. 345-380 Papnouthis to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3398 ca. 345-380 Papnouthis to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3399 ca. 345-380 Papnouthis to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3400 ca.359-365 Papnouthis to his Landlord 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3401 ca. 355 Dorotheus to Papnouthis 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3402 IV Dorotheus to Papnouthis 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3403 IV Maria to Papnouthis 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3404 IV Hieracion to Papnouthis 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3405 ca. 360 Horion to Papnouthis 

P.Oxy. XLVII 3406 IV Clematia to Papnouthis 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3407 IV Landlady to Papnouthis and Hatres 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3408 IV Chaeremon to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3409 IV Chaeremon to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3410 ca. 375-385 Chaeremon to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. XLVII 341 IV Choüs to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3412 ca. 360 Horion to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy.XLVI 3413 IV Isaac to Dorotheus 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3415 ca. 376 Diogenes to Dorotheus and Papnouthis 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3416 ca. 376 Diogenes to Dorotheus and Papnouthis 
P.Oxy.XLVIII 3417 IV Maximus to Papnouthis and Dorotheus 
P.Oxy. XLVIII 3418 IV NNtoNN 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3419 IV Sarapammon to Ammonius 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3420 IV Ammonius to Sarapammon 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421 IV Ammonius to Serapion 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3422 IV Apollonius to Maximus 

P.Oxy. XLVIII 3430 IV Didymus to Theodotus 

P.Oxy. IX 1223 ca. 370 Letter of Hermias 

P.Oslo III 88 ca. 370 Letter concerning the Collection of Taxes 
P.Oslo III 162 ca. 360 Letter from Iatrodoros to Dorotheus 
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Table n. The use of ecclesiastical titles/offices in letters. 


PSI IV 311.8-9, 19-20, 27 


A1 ; " , mor | i 
TH éntoxórto hs Aavductac, O|eo]dotw TH £rtoxórto 1fj[c] 
Aavdixias, Beddorog ó Enioxonols] 


P.Oxy. VIII 1162.1-3 


Aéwy npeoßütepog ... npecfuc[£]potc xal 8toocovotc 


P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729.7-8 


tod nAolov Oeodwpov Tod Emtaxdmov vuv 


P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785.1-3, 15 


Ayannre Tata Zora teEcB(UtEpot) “HpaxAeoug TOMA oe 
TIPOTMYOPEVOMEV-, NATA 


P.Oxy. LVI 3862.26-28 


Eügeote nepiu...... toy &yfov 
xoi Tod &yiou Myvâ xai tod &ytou IlErpov xai tod &yioy TovAavod. 


P.Oxy. XVI 1941.4-5 


Aavina yevanevou npeoßutepou 


P.Oxy. XLIII 3149.2-3 


Ama Oéwv 


P.Oxy. LVI 3863.2-3 


DiAo&Evw npeoßurepw npeoßörepo: xal Ətdocovot xal Aourolíç) this 
xapys Axobtov 


SB XII 10939.3-6 


Tatepa oy ra Tiddewv, Enioxonov tic Anypds "OEvevyyitav 
TÓAEWG, Sid God Tod evAUBactdtov Vaotov, mecaByTEpov xoi 
xo[o]Auco0 oixo[v]ópov, 


SB XXIV 162754 T(apà) Aunwviov npeoßutepw enoucou Ilted’ 
P.Oxy. XVI 1831.15 Tapa) ära Naxtof[v] piZ(oves) OdAGE(we) 
P.Oxy. XVI 1871.5 Tapa Tob Ococepseotéxou éntoxórnov 


P.Oxy. X 13504, 3 


"Ana Aöuvy, "Arta Aouvy 


P.Oxy. XVI 1929.9 


Qo Naxov 


P.Oxy. XVI 1931.3-4 


UNE AX 
óÀoxóvrtvov TH uovdtouca 


P.Hamb. III 228.13, 15-16 


dra Liptov, Maptupiw npeoßur(epw) n(apà) Hoasiov di[a]x(dvov) 


P.Hamb. III 228.15-16 


] 


Maptupiw npeoßurep(w) n(apà) Howelov Stax(dvov) 


P.Oxy. 1157.1 


Tlanvov8iov tod novdlovrog 


P.Oxy. VII 1072.2-3 


dra Maptvpiov npeoßutepou 


P.Oxy. XVI 1934.4 


n(apà) doiB&ppuovoc mpecB(vtEpov) 


SB XVI 124865.3 


äna Op 


P.Giss. I 57.2 


" 


dra KöMoudog ó npsopotepoc 


P.land. II 23.13 


ó lepeüg 


P.Iand. III 38.5-7 


Nuxéco[v] meovoytod tig adtij¢ [aylas] PılA]on[o]vias 


P.Oxy. XVI 18474 


KoXot0ov c[o]O evAaBecta&tov Staxdvov 


P.Oxy. XVI 1848.1 


6 ÓCIWTATOÇ én(oxonog 


P.Oxy. XVI 1936.2 


Ana "IovA(ou 
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P.Oxy. LIX 4oo6.3 


"Anna? Kúpou tod xot octouévou 


SB XX 10521.1-5 


TÔ KylwWTatw xoi e[- - -] Emionönw xa0oÀucñç [- - -] vov nóAeoc 
raa Itcópo[voc? - - -] xo&oAucfjc exxAnatac [- - -] tod 
‘OEvpvyxitov vonod 


SB XVIII 13598.2 


"Apytüctoc de xai ó npeoßútepoç 


P.Laur. V 204.2, 3 


ANOK TTE ICAK MATTA, ATTA KIPE 


P.Oxy. 3IB/88 B(1).1, 5 


MNATIA ANOANAQ, ATTA ENWX 


Table 12. Miscellaneous Christian references. 


P.Oxy. LIX 4003.9-11, 15-16 


&nelOec ceautov elc THY ExANTIOV .... TEALWoOV THY Erdenalav 


SB XVIII 13110.6-8 


^ $ 


THS aylas exxAyatac PorB[&]unwv[o]c 


PSI XIV 1425.8 N Ayla (at) Coomotóç tptàç ein ue" bud. 
P.Oxy. LVI 3864.21-22 TH Aydııy TOV HapTüpwv NUOV. 

SB XII 10939.1 TH Ayla Tod 800 nadoruf) ExxAyoian 
P.Oxy. XVI 1832.1 THs ExxAnatas tod "Acmıöd 


PSI VII 843.15-16 


un &céAseoxov bnoAdowpev (?) TO xvptoxóv 


P.Wash.Univ. I 40 


TH of e0Ao peto 


SB V 7635.18-19 


cv BEÔ xotvQç THV TavYyupıv TOMTwLEV 


P.Mert. II 96 


Tóc 800 Hj TPEIS NUEpaS Evexev TAY EOPTIKAYV 


P.Oxy. VI 941.4 


tod obxovópou Tod Aylov lovatov ... Ñ avtic Tob Laptuptov 


P.Oxy. XVI 1830.6 


TH Öuvaneı tod xpiotod 


P.Oxy. XVI 1933.9-10, 14 


Sid THY Aylav EwETHY, TO APXIOUHHAXW TH ExxAnatac 


P.Oxy. XLIII 3150 


¿x TOD Hovaornploug dro Lapous 


P.Oxy. XVI 1855.3 


abv edueveia Tod deonötou xpio|T]oü 


P.Oxy. XVI 1855.4—5 


THY [navjnyupıv Óv aylav Beopaviwv 


P.Oxy. XVI 1868.10-11 


xapırı tod Seomdtov vuv nood Xpiotoü 


P.Oxy. XVI 1936.15 


RQ THV yàp Osoxóxcov 


SB XVIII 13598.3 giç TO povaothpiov Kepxeinouveigiv 
P.Oxy. XVI 1862.48 gig TO povaothptv 
P.NYU II 22.2-3 eis tod Lovaotyplov tod &yiov Tewpyiov 


2 It appears that this soldier was named in honour of a saint. See P.Oxy. LIX. p. 181 n. 3. 
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Table 13. The use of &yanınyrtös, - in salutary address/farewell. 


P.Alex. 29.2,14 [aya]nyte dderge, dyannre &derge 
P.Oxy. XIV 1680.19 TH xuplp] xai ayant matpl AnóMwvi 
PSI III 208.1-2 ayanyte [25 ]sÀqš 

PSI IX 1041.1-2, 17 Ayannte KEAGE, dyanınre &dEA(GE) 
P.Oxy. LXI 4127.3-4, 37-38 Aayanıta adehog, dyanntóv Tıdonv 
P.Oxy. VIII 1162.3-4 &[y]anntot[s] &dergotc 

P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785.1, 14-15 AYANNTÈ NANA, AYANNTÈ NATA 

P.Oxy. LVI 38571-2, 15 Ayannrois &ðeApois, dyanntot ddeAgot. 
P.Oxy. LVI 3858.1 TÔ Ayanyta xal motel 


P.Oxy. XVI 1870.1, 27 KYVATNTH ASEAPH, dome a&dero@ 
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Christian Literary Texts Provenanced to Oxyrhynchusš 


Table 14. “New Testament” texts (arranged chronologically). 


Lang. = Language Mat. = Material F. = Form 
C = Coptic L=Linen C = Codex 
G = Greek P = Papyrus O = Opistograph 
H = Hebrew V = Vellum (Parchment) R = Roll 
L = Latin W = Wood S = Sheet 
S = Syriac 
Publication Date Lang. Mat. Text 
P.Oxy. LXIV 4404 (BI) H P Matt 21.34-37, 43, 45 
P.Oxy. L 3523 (359?) II John 18.36—19.7 


P.Oxy. LXIV 4403(35199) I/II Matt 13.55-56, 14.3-5 


P.Oxy. LXIV 4405 (3877) H/M 
P.Oxy. I 2 (3!) N 
P.Oxy. LXIV 4401 (35!9!) HI 


Matt 23.30-39 


Matt 1.1-9, 12, 14-20, 2.14 


Matt 3.10-12, 3.16-4.3 


P.Oxy. XXIV 2383 ($59) III Luke 22.41, 45-48, 58-61 


P.Oxy. LXVI 4495 (38!!!) HI Luke 17.11—13, 22-23 


P.Oxy. II 208 (P°) HI John 1.23-40,16.14-30, 20.11-25 
P.Oxy. X 1228 (3822) HI John 15.25-16.2, 21-32 
P.Oxy. XV 1780 (P°°) III John 814-22 


P.Oxy. LXIV 4445 (38195) III 
P.Oxy. LXV 4446 (3107 HI 


John 1.29-35, 40-46 


John 171-2, n 


John 17.23-24, 181-5 


) 
P.Oxy. LXV 4447 (38105) HI 
P.Oxy. LXV 4448 (35109) III 
P.Oxy. LXVI 4803 (819) HI 
P.Oxy. LXXI 4805 (121) HI 


John 21.18-20, 23-25 


John 1.21-28, 38-44 


John 19.17-8, 25-26 


aa aıalalalalala|ıoalala|la,alalala O| O| GOO ala] © 
ao | a | ol of olf Illu oy oy yy Po 
Cy] Cy | Cy Cy | fy) yl Gy | Cyl Cy Cy) Cy | ATLAS S | Cy l Cy] Gy | Gy | Cy) Cy | Gy | Cy l ey l m 


P.Oxy. XIII 1597 (3529) HI Acts 26.7—8, 2o 
P.Oxy. LXVI 4497 (3811?) HI Rom 2.12—13, 39 
P.Oxy. XI 1355 ($77) HI Rom 8.12-27, 8.33—9.9 
P.Oxy. LXVI 4498 (114) HI (?) Heb 1.7-12 

P.Oxy. IX 1171 (82°) Ill Jas 2.19-3.9 

P.Oxy. X 1229 (823) III Jas 110-12, 15-18 


3 These tables include all materials published up to and including volume LXXV (2010) 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri Series. 
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Publication Date Lang. Mat. F. Text 

P.Oxy. VIII 1079 (818) HI G P Rev 1.4-7 

P.Oxy. XXIV 2384 (3579) H/V G P Matt 213-16, 2.22-3.1, 
11.26—27, 12.4—5, 24.3-6, 12-15 

P.Oxy. LXIV 4402 (3519?) I/IV G P C Matt 4.1112, 22-23 

P.Oxy. VI 847 M/V G V C John 2.11722 

P.Oxy. XIII 1596 (3825) IM/IV G P C John 6.8-12, 17-22 

PSI X 1165 (3545) IM/IV G P C Acts 23.11-17, 25-29 

P.Oxy. VII 1008 (815) HWV G P C 1Cor 7.18-8.4 + Philip 3.10317, 
4.2-8 

P.Oxy. XIII 1598 (3830) M/V G P C 1Thess 4—5 passim; 2 Thess 
1.1-2, 2.1, 9-11 

P.Oxy. IV 657 ($!) IV G P O Heb 2.14-5.5, 10.8-22, 

(= PSI XII 1292) 10.29-11.13, 11.28-12.17 

P.Oxy. VIII 1078 ($!) I/IV G P C Heb 9.12219 

P.Oxy. LXV 4449 (38100) IM/IV G P C Jas 3.13-4.4, 4-9-54 

P.Oxy. III 402 (359) HWV G P C 1John 411217 

P.Oxy. XXXIV 2684 (3575) II/IV G P C Jude 4, 5, 7, 8 

P.Oxy. X 1230 ($4) HWV G P C Rev 5.5-8, 6.5-8 

P.Oxy. LXVI 4499 (%15) I/IV G P C Rev 245-18 

P.Oxy. LXVI 4500 IM/IV G V C Rev 1115318 

P.Oxy. LXXIII 4934 (8125) IM/IV G P G 1Pet 1.23-2.5, 7-11 

P.Oxy. XI 1353 IV G V G 1Pet 5.5-13 

P.Oxy. XXIV 2385 ($7!) IV G P C Matt 19 

P.Oxy. LXVI 4494 (351?) IV G P C Matt 10.13-14, 25-27 

P.Oxy. LXXI 4804 (8120) IV G P C John 1.25-28, 33-38, 42-44 

P.Oxy. LXXII 4844 (35123) IV G P C 1Cor 14.31-34, 15.3-6 

MSS. Syr. d. 14 (P) IV S P R 2 Cor 5.21 

PSII5 IV G V C Jas 1.25-27 

P.Oxy. VIII 1080 IV G V C Rev 3.19-4.3 

P.Oxy. IX 1170 (359) IVV G P C Matt 10-11 

P.Oxy. X 1227 (39?!) IVV G P C Matt 12-26 

P.Oxy. LXXI 4806 (3512?) IVV G P C John 21.1344, 22-24 

P.Oxy. II 209 (3519) IVV G P O Rom 11-7 

JEA 13 (1927) 25-26 IVV C V C Rom 4.15-24 
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Lang. Mat. F. Text 


P. Mil. Copti. 5 


C P C Rom 14-16; 1 Cor 1-16; 2 Cor 
6-12; Heb 6-12; Gal 2-3; Phil 
3-4; Eph 1-5; ı Thess 1-5; 
2 Thess 1-3; Col. 1-3 


P.Oxy. LVIII 2157 (335!) WV G P C Ga 

ZPE 3 (1968) 157-158 (82) IVV G P C Luke 7:32-34, 37* 

P.Oxy. LXVI 4496 ($11) V G P C Acts 26.31-32, 27.6-7 

P.Oxy.LXXIV 4968 (3127) V G P C Acts 10-12, 15-17 

PSII4 V G V C Rom 1.27-30; 1.32-2.2 

PSI II 118 V G V S Gal 2.5-6 

PSI II 251 V G V C Gal 3116-25 

P.Princ. IL 15 ($854) V G P C Jas 2.3 

P.Oxy. IX 1169 VIVI G V C Matt 6 passim 

P.Oxy. LXIV 4406 (35195) VIVI G P C Matt 27.62—64, 28.2-5 

P.Oxy. III 401 VIVI G V C Matt 1.21-24, 25, 2.1-2 

P.Oxy.I3 VVI G V C Mark 10, 11 

P.Oxy. VI 848 V/VI G V C Rev 16.17-20 

PSI I 1 (H35) VIVI G P C Matt 25.12-15, 20-23 

P.Oxy. LXXII 4845 (PB) VI G P C 2Cor 111-4, 6-9 

P.Oxy. XI 1354 (3325) VI/VH G P C Rom 1 (with title) 

P.Mich.inv. 3718 VII G P C biblical quotations followed 

(ZPE 3 [1968] 175-189) by allegorical interpretations 
from Matt, Luke, John & Prov 

P.Oxy. XIV 1660 V descr. VIII G P C Rom1 


Table 15. "Extra Canonical" texts (arranged chronologically). 


Publication Date Lang. Mat. F. Text 

P.Oxy. LX 4009 II G P C Gospel of Peter (?) 
P.Oxy. LXIX 4706 H/M G P R Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. XL12949 H/M G P R/S? Gospel of Peter (?) 
P.Oxy. 11 H/IH G P C Gospel of Thomas 
P.Oxy. L 3528 I/II G P C Shepherd of Hermas 


^ On the Oxyrhynchite provenance for this text see Alain Martin, “Papyruskartell,” 48. 
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Publication Date Lang. Mat. F. Text 
P.Oxy. LXIX 47o7 HI G P C Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. LXIX 4705 III G P R Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. L 3525 HI G P R Gospel of Mary 
P.Ryl. Gr. III 463 HI G P C Gospel of Mary 
P.Oxy. II 210 HI G P C Apocryphal Gospel (?) 
P.Oxy. IV 654 III G P O Gospel of Thomas 
P.Oxy. IV 655 HI G P R Gospel of Thomas 
P.Oxy. XV 1828 HI G V C Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. L 3527 HI G P C Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. III 404 HIIV G P C Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. VI 850 IV G P C Acts of John 
P.Oxy. VI 849 IV G V C Acts of Peter 
P.Oxy. VIII 1081 IV G P C Sophia of Jesus Christ 
P.Oxy. IX 1172 IV G P C Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. X 1224 IV G P C Unknown Gospel 
P.Oxy. XIII 1599 IV G P C Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. XV 1783 IV G V € Shepherd of Hermas 
P.Oxy. V 840 VV G V C Unknown Gospel 
P.Oxy. XV 1782 VV G V C Didache 
P.Oxy. XIII 1602 IVV G V C Acts of Paul 
P.Oxy. 16 V G V C Acts of Paul and Thecla 
LAMC 2.482-483 V G V C Apocalypse of Peter 
P.Oxy. LXV 4469 V G/C P S Letters of Jesus and King 

Abgar and Ps 28 
Rev. Hist. Rel. 147 VIVI G L S Gospel of Thomas (?) 
(1955) 126-128 
P.Oxy. L 3524 VI G P C Protevangelium of James 


(with end title) 
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Table 16. Miscellaneous Christian texts (arranged chronologically). 


Publication Date Lang. Mat. F. Text 

P. Harr.I 55 II G P S Spellfor getting a revelation 
that employs Isa 66.1 
(Jewish/Christian?) 

PSI XI 1200 bis II G P Patristic text (?) 

P.Oxy. III 405 II/III G P Irenaeus, Against Heresies 

P.Mich. XVIII 764 H/M G P Clement of Alexandria (?) 
Letter or homily (?) Uses Jer 
18:3-6 

P.Oxy. III 406 III G P C Origen (?) Homily that uses 
Isa 6.10 (also used in Matt 
13.15 and Acts 28.27) 

P.Giss.Univ. IL 17 III G P C Origen (?) Allegorical 
Interpretation of Gen 1:28? 

Prometheus 4 HI G P C Origen (?) Commentaryona 

(1978) 97-108 Gospel (?) 

P.Oxy. III 412 III G P R Julius Africanus, Cesti 18 (with 
end title) 

P.Oxy. XVII 2072 III G P Christian Apologetics 

P.Oxy. XVII 2070 III G Christian/Jewish Dialogue 

P.Oxy. XV 1786 HHI G P Christian Hymn to the Trinity 
with Musical Notation 

P.Oxy. III 407 HI/IV G P S Prayer with doxology, uses Ps 
145.6 and 50.3, 1 

P.Oxy.I4 III/IV G P R Theological work (?) 

Suppl. Mag. 2 84 III/IV G P Magical amulet to protect a 
woman 

P.Oxy. XXXVI 2745 HI/IV G/H P O Origen (?) Onomasticon of 
Hebrew names (?) 

P.Oxy.I5 HI/IV G P C Melito of Sardis? On prophecy 
(?) 

JEA 2 (1915) 215-216 III/IV S/C P R Homily (?) 

Bodleian MSS. Syr. d. 13 (P) 

JEA 2 (1915) 214-215 III/IV N P R 1Cor 5.21 in a Homily (?) 

Bodleian MSS. Syr. d. 14 (P) 

P.Oxy. VI 924 IV G P S Amulet against fever 


5 On the Oxyrhynchite provenance of this text see Alain Martin, “Papyruskartell,” 44. 
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Publication Date Lang. Mat. F. Text 

P.Oxy. XV 1778 IV G P C Aristides, Apology 

P.Oxy. XVII 2068 IV G P R Liturgical fragments 

P.Oxy. XVII 2073 IV G P S Homily, uses Wisdom 11.19 

(ZPE 161 [2007] 181-186) and Sirah 25.16 

P.Oxy. L 3529 IV G P R Acts of Dioscorus 

P.Oxy. LX 4010 IV P S Pater Noster 

Enchoria u (1982) 1-5 IV C P O Hagiography 

Acme 51 (1998) 12 IV G/C P R Prayer 

SB X 10230 IV G P S Amulet 

P.Oxy. VII 1058 IV/V G P S Amulet with Prayer 

P.Oxy. XIII 1600 IV/V G P C Melito of Sardis, On Easter 

P.Oxy. XIII 1601 IV/V G P C Origen (?) Homily or 
commentary on Joel (?) On 
Spiritual Welfare (?) 

P.Oxy. LXXIII 4933 IV/V G P C Collection of Biblical 
Excerpts (Jer 38.24-26, Amos 
9.11332, Ps 17.1-12) 

PSI II 155 IV/V G P Theological work (?) 

Suppl. Mag. 122 IV/V G P Amulet against all diseases, 
headache, and fever 

BASP 22 (1985) 333-348 IV/V G P S Eulogy for Christian martyrs 
(?) 

Clackson, Coptic IV/V C V S Homily (?) (unpublished) 

Oxyrhynchus, 336 

P.Oxy. VII 1059 V V G P O Prayer for the protection ofa 
family 

P.Oxy. VIII 1151 V G P S Amulet against fever, uses 
John 1.13, 5.2, and Pater Noster 

P.Oxy. XI 1384 V G P S Three medical recipes with 
quotes from apocryphal 
gospel and Rev 

P.Oxy. XVII 2074 V G P C Melito of Sardis (?) On the 
Truth (?) 

P.Oxy. XV1784 V G P S Symbolum 
Nicaeo-Constantinopolitanum 

P.Oxy. XV 1785 V G P C Fragment of Homilies 

P.Oxy. XVII 2067 V G S Symbolum of Nicaea 

PSII54 V G P ? Homily (?) 
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Publication Date Lang. Mat. F. Text 

P.Oxy. VI 851 VIVI G P C Martyrium of Mamas 

P.Oxy. VI 987 descr. VIVI C V S Title “Apa Victor" 

P.Oxy. VIII 1152 V/VI G P S Amulet with prayer for 
protection of the house 

P.Oxy. XIII i6o3 VIVI G P R Pseudo- Chrysostom, De 
decollatione praecursoris et 
baptistae Johnannis 

PSI XV 1453 VIVI G P R Basil of Seleucia, Homily 22: 
On the Subsided Storm 

P.Oxy. XVI 1927 V/VI G P O Liturgical Fragment: Cento of 
Psalms 

ZNTW 37 (1938) 23-32 VIVI C V C Church Calendar 

P.Oxy. VII 1060 VI P Amulet against penetration 
by scorpions, reptiles et al., 
invocation to St. Phocas 

P.Oxy. VIII 1077 VI G V S Amulet against diseases, uses 
Matt 4.23-24 

P.Oxy. XI 1357 VI G S Liturgical Calendar 

P.Oxy. XVI 1926 VI G P S Oracular Prayer to God and 
St. Philoxenus 

P.Oxy. XVII 2071 VI G P C Athanasius (?) Fragment ofa 
Dialogue 

P.Oxy. XXXI 2531 VI G P C Theophilus of Alexandria, On 
the Contrition (with end title) 

P.Oxy. LX 4011 VI G P S Hymn that uses Ps 75.2, 6, 
67.2; Isa 40.9; Zach 1.1 

P.Harr. 154 VI G P S Oracular prayer to God and 
St. Philoxenus 

PSII26 & PSII27 VI G P O Martyrium of Christine and 
Paphnoutios 

PSII65 VI G P O Prayer or Homily (?) Makes 
allusion to Matt 25.1, 18 & Joel 
249 

PSI VI 719 VI G P S Amulet, uses beginnings of 
john, Matt, Luke, Pater Noster 
and Ps 9o 

PSI VIII 920 V VI — P S Drawing of Jesus and his 
apostles 

Aeg 55 (1975) 58-69 VI G W S Symbolum 


Constantinopolitanum 
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Publication Date Lang. Mat. F. Text 

T.Varie 51-70 VI G W C Schoolbook with 
mathematical exercises, 
alphabets, prayers, and 
invocations 

P.Schoyen 116 VI G P S Matt 6.9-13; 2 Cor 13.13; Ps 
90.1-13 

P.Oxy. LXXV 5022 VI G P C Alphabetic-Acrostic Hymn to 
the Lord 

P.Oxy. LXXV 5o23 Late VI G V S Chairetismos to the Virgin; 
Cento of Psalm verses; Prayer 
of Zacharias 

P.Oxy. LXXV 5024 VI/Early VII G V S Prayer to the Lord through 
the intercession of the Lord's 
mother 

P.Oxy. LXX 4759 VI/VII G P Passion of St. Pamoun 

P.Giss.Univ. IV 35 VI/VII C V Prayer for Health? 

P.Mich.inv. 3718 VII P Series of biblical quotations 


(ZPE 3 [1968] 175-189) 


followed by allegorical 
interpretation. Texts from 
Matt, Luke, John, & Prov 


Table 17. Frequency of occurrences of certain Christian texts at Oxyrhynchus 
(number of fragments published from second to seventh century). 


Author II m/H HI HWV IV IVV V V/VI VI VI/VH VII 
Matt 1 2 2 2 2 2 0 4 0 0 0 
Mark o o o o o o 1 o o o 
Luke o o 2 o o 1 o o o o o 
John 1 o 9 1 1 1 o o o o o 
Gos. of Thom. o 1 2 o o o o 1(? o o o 
Gos. Pet. (?) 1 1 0 0 0 0060 0 0 0 
Acts o o 1 1 o o 2 o o o o 
Romans o o 2 o o 3 1 o o 1 o 
Galatians o o o o o 1 2 O o o o 
James 0 o 2 1 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Revelation o o 2 3 1 o o 1 o o o 
Shep. Herm. o 2 4 1 3 o 0 O o o o 


Š On the Oxyrhynchite provenance of this text see Alain Martin, “Papyruskartell,” 44. 
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Table ı8. Old Testament texts’ (arranged chronologically). 


Publication Date Lang. Mat. F. Text 

P.Oxy. L 3522 I G/H P R  Job242.n-12 

P.Oxy. LXV 4443 I/II G P R Esth 8.16-9.3 

P.Oxy. IV 656 I/II G/H P C Gen 14, 15, 19, 20, 24, 27 

Rahlfs / Fraenkel, Verzeichnis I/II G P C Lev 10.15—11.3; 11.12-47; 

der griechischen Handschriften 12.8-13.6; 23.2030; 

pp. 273-274 25.30-40 

P.Scheyen 123 T/T G P C Josh 9.27-11.3 

P.Oxy. VII 1007 III G/H Gen 2.7-9, 2.16218, 
2.23-34, 3.6-7 

P.Oxy. IX 1166 HI G Gen 16.8-12 

P.Oxy. VIII 1074 HI P Exod 31.13-14, 32.7-8 

P.Oxy. VIII 1075 HI G P Exod 40.26-38 (+ Rev 
1.4-7) 

P.Oxy. LXV 4442 III G P C Exod 20.10-22 

P.Oxy. XV 1779 HI G P C Ps1.4-6 

P.Oxy. XI 1351 HI/IV G V C Lev 27.12, 15-16, 19-20, 24 

PSI II 127 HI/IV G P C Judtı 

P.Oxy. X 1226 HI/IV G P C Ps 7.9-12, 8.1—4 

P.Oxy. XIII 1594 M/V G V C  Tobi2414-19 

JEA n (1925) 241-246 M/V  G/C P O Hos2-8, Amos 2 glossary 

P.Oxy. IX 1167 IV G P C Gen 31.42-54 

P.Mil.Vogl. 1 22 IV G V C Exod 29.21-24 

P.Oxy. X 1225 IV G P R Lev 16.33-34 

P.Oxy. IX 1168 IV G V C Josh 4.23-5.1 

PSI X 163 IV G P C Job 119-24, 6 

P.Oxy. XI 1352 IV G V C Ps 82, 83 

P.Oxy. VII 1010 IV G V C 6 Ezra = 4Ezra 16.57-59 

P.Oxy. LXV 4444 IV G V C Wisdom of Solomon 
447-54 

P.Oxy. XVII 2069 IV G P C Enoch 85.10-86. 2, 871-3 

fr.,2&4 


7 It should not be assumed, despite the section title before Table 14. (“Christian Texts 
Provenanced to Oxyrhynchus”), that all texts included in the present table are Christian. 
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P.Oxy. XVII 2o69 IV G P C Enoch 77.7-78.1, 78.8 

fr.3&5 

P.Oxy. LXXV 5020 IV G P Judith 6.1617, 71-2 

Rahlfs/Fraenkel, Verzeichnis IV/V G P Exod 4-7; 31-35 

der griechischen Handschriften 

pp. 271-272 & 323 & 447-448 

no. 866 

P.Harr. I 31 IV/V G P S(?) Ps43.20-23 

P.Oxy. III 403 IV/V G P C Apocalypse of Baruch 

P.Oxy. XXIV 2386 IV/V G P S(?) Ps83,84 

P.Oxy. VI 845 IV/V G P C Ps 68.30-37, 70.3-8 

Clackson, Coptic Oxyrhynchus, IV/V C P Gen 10.919 

336 (unpublished) 

P.Oxy. VIII 1073 V L V C Gen 5-6 

P.Bala’izah I p. 227 & 274 descr. V C V C Old Testament (?) 

P.Oxy. LXXIII 4931 V G P C Ps 90.3-8 

P.Oxy. LXXIII 4932 V G P O Ps 72.21—23 

PSI XII 1272 V L V C Exo 8.16—2o, 8.28-29 

P.Oxy. LXXV 5021 V G P C Ps 110.1216; Odes 7 & 8 

P.GenovaI3 VIVI G P O Ps 30.20-24, 43.2-6 

P.Oxy. XVII 2065 VIVI G V S Ps 90.5-10 

P.Oxy. XVI 1928 V VIVI G P S Ps 90.1316 (+ list of 
Gospels (John, Luke, 
Mark, Matt)) 

P.Ryl. Gr. 1 3 VIVI G P S Ps 90.5316 

P.Oxy. XVII 2066 VIVI G P C  Ecd6 

P.Oxy. VI 846 VI G P C Amos 2 

P.Oxy. VIII 1076 VI G V C Tob 2.2-5 

P.Oxy. XIII 1595 VI G P C Sirach 11-9 

Nachr. Akad. Góttingen, VII/VII G V C Judg 5.812 


Phil.-hist. Klasse (1913) 

pp. 77-87 (= Mitteilungen des 
Septuaginta-Unternehmens, 1, 4 
[1913] 108-118) 
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Table 19. Classical fragments from Oxyrhynchus of twenty popular classical 
authors (number of fragments published from first to seventh century). 


Author I II III IV V VI VII Total 
Aeschines 6 33 23 1 2 2 1 68 
Apollonius Rhodius 6 20 17 2 2 o 1 48 
Aristophanes 2 9 6 4 12 3 o 36 
Callimachus u 30 12 7 4 2 1 67 
Cicero o o o 1 4 1 o 6 
Demosthenes 17 59 49 6 3 2 0 136 
Euripides 16 50 29 8 7 2 o 112 
Herodotus 4 19 15 1 o o o 39 
Hesiod 12 56 39 4 5 1 o u7 
Homer 124 424 384 80 56 42 25 1134 
Isocrates 6 24 23 9 1 2 0 65 
Menander 22 37 42 7 2 3 1 14 
Philemon 1 1 1 o o 0 o 3 
Pindar 8 25 10 o 1 1 o 45 
Plato 4 39 23 2 o o 68 
Sappho 4 13 6 0 0 0 0 23 
Sophocles 3 15 2 2 2 o 32 
Thucydides 10 47 35 2 1 1 o 96 
Vergil 1 o o 4 5 2 o 12 


Table 20. Scriptural references in the Sacramentary of Serapion. 


Liturgy 

(Mass of the Catechumens) 

(19) EÜXM tpa, xvpiaxhs 

(20) petà TO àvaotvar ao cfc öuıÄlag edyy 
( 


21) £y) bmEP TÜV KATHYOULEVWY 


(28) x=upo0so(o xatnyovuévwv 
(Mass of the Faithful) 


(27) ebyn únèp Aato0 


Scriptural References 


Ps 105:4 
Ps 26:9; Heb 1:3 


1Pet 5:6; Heb 2:14; 1Jo 3:8; Luke 13:16; Jo 
17:3, Titus 3:5 


Eph 4:24; Ps 30:6; Col. 2:7; Jo 17:3 
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29) xeıpodecia Anixav 
22) edyn rtepl vVooobtwv 
30) xeıpodsola vorodvrwv 
23 


24 


by ntp xapTopopias 
£y nepi THs ixxànoia 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


25) evyn órép štoxóTou Kal THs ExxAnatac 


(26) vy yovundıclas 


(1) ebyn npoopöpov Lapariwvoc EnIonönou 


(2) petà THY Edy Y) KAdCIC xal £v TH xAdcet 
; 


(3) BETA TO 8ta800vot THY xA toty Tots 
xÀnpucol xetpoOeato Anod 

(4) peta nv dıddocıv Tod Awod edyny 

(5) edxy mepi TOV TPOTPEPOMEVWV EAalwv xal 
bddtwv 

(6) xetpoOscta petà thv Edvroyiav Tod 08ottoc 
xoi tod EAatov 


Luke 4:39; Ps 18:9 


Titus 3:4 

Sir 36:19; Num 16:22; Heb 8:10 

Num 16:22; Matt 5:8; i Tim 3:9; 2 Tim 1:3; 
2Tim 1:16; 2 Tim 4:7; Luke 1:75; 

Ps 85:15; Sap 11:26; Col. 2:14; Phil 4:3; Rev 
13:8; Eph 3:5 


Luke 10:22; Matt; 11:27, 16:17; Jer 2:13; John 
1:14; John 12:32; John 17:3; Eph 1:21; Dan 7:10; 
Col. 1:16; Isa 6:2-3; 2 Pet 1:17; Ps 83:1; Rom 
12:1; 1Cor 11:23-24; Mark 8:6; Luke 22:19; 
Matt:26:26; Rom 6:5; Ps 30:6; Did. 9:4; 1Cor 
11:23-25; Matt 26:27-28; Luke 22:20; Ps 
30:6; 1Cor 11:34; Ps 30:6; Rev 1433 


Ps 30:6 


1Cor 10:16 


1Cor 10:16 


The Order of Baptism and Confirmation 
(7) ceytacpos bðátwv 

(8) evyn dnép Bantılonevov 

(9) Meta THY dnotayny edyy 
( 


15) edyy siç TÒ Actua TOV BantiCopevav 


(10) petà THY dA eupty edyy 
(11) peta TO BarreticOYvou xai dverGetv sx?) 
( 


16) Edy) elg tO xplona £v Ô xplvovraı ol 
Bantıodevres 


Scriptural References 
Ps 79:15; 2 Thess 1:5 
Ps 30:6 

Ps 30:6 


Sap 11:26; Ps 85:15; Ps 30:6; John 20:23; 1Pet 
2:24; Titus 3:5; Eph 5:26; 2Pet 318; Heb 6:12, 
11:9 

1 Tim 4:10 

Ps 30:6 

Ps 83:8; ı Pet 5:6; 2 Pet 1:3; 2 Pet 3:18; Titus 
3:5; Acts 2:38, 10:45; 1Cor 15:58; 2 Th 2:13; 
1Tim 2:4; Heb 3:6; Titus 1:2, 3:7; 2 Pet 3:28 
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Ordinations 
(12) xeıpodeoia xatactdcews Btoocóvovy 


(13) xeıpodeoia nataotdcewsg npeoßutepwv 


(14) xeıpodeola Kataotacewg £rioxórou 


Scriptural References 

1John 4:10; Isa 11:2; 1 Cor 12:10 

Neh 1:4; Jo 15:26; Luke 8:15; 2 Cor 5:20; Num 
11:17, 25; 1Cor 12:8-9; ı Tim 2:9; 2 Tim 1:3 
John 17:3; Luke 6:13; Est 9:27; Ps 30:6; Act 
20:28; ı Pet 5:2 


Unction ofthe Sick 


(17) ex siç £Xatov vooobvrwv N) elc dptovn 
siç Bowe 


Scriptural References 

Dan 4:14; ı Tim 4:10; 2 Cor 1:3; 2 Pet 2:20, 
3:28; Mat 4:23, 9:35; 10:1; 1Thess 5:23; Matt 
8:17; 1Tim 4a 


Burial ofthe Dead 


(18) ebyn mepi teðveðToç xal &àocoputopévou 


Scriptural References 


Sap. 16:13-14; Num 15:22; i Kings 2:6; ı Tim 
1:17; Ps 12:1; Matt 7; Ps 24:7; 2 Pet 1:15 


Table 21. Churches attested at Oxyrhynchus and in the Oxyrhynchite (listed 


alphabetically by name). 


Name Publication Date 
Abb[a ... P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
Abraham (?) Stud. Pal. Pap. X 35 VI-VII 
Akakius (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 19 557 
Alexandra P.Oxy. LVIII 3936 598 
Anastasis (Holy Resurrection) P.Oxy. XXVII 2478 VI 
Anniane P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
Anta (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. VI 19 557 
Apa Anoup P.Oxy. LXVII 4619 Early VI 
P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
Apa Peter P.Oxy. XVI 1967 427 
P.Oxy. XVI 1900 528—534 
PSI HI 216 534 
Apa T[ ... P.Haun. III 67.2 398 
Apelle (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1911 557 
P.Oxy. LV 3804 566 
Archangel P.Oxy. XVIII 2195 576-577? 
Aroures (located in and unnamed)  P.Oxy. XVIII 2195 VI 
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Aspida (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1832 V-VI 
P.Oxy. XVI 2029 VI 

Bouko(l?) P.Wash.Univ. II 101 V-VI 

Catholic Church SB XII 10939 V 
P.Oxy. XVI 1967 427 
P.Lond. V 1777 434 
SBI1980 V 
P.Oxy. XVI 1900 528 
P.Oxy. XVI 1901 528 
PSI III 216 534 
P.Oxy. XIX 2238 551 
P.Wash.Univ. I 20 IV 

Chenetorios (located in and P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 566 

unnamed) 

Chysis (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673 304 

St Epilmachus? P.Oxy. LXI 4132 619 

St. ama Er[... Stud. Pal. X 35 VI-VII 

Erotos (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVIII 2195 576-577 

St. Euphemia P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 
PSI VIII o53 VI 
P.Oxy. VII 1038 596 
Stud. Pal.X 35 VI-VII 

Epoikon Euangeliou P.Oxy. XVIII 2195 576-577 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4623 Late VI 

St. Gabriel P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
P.Oxy. VI 993 VI 

St. George also called Semeoneos P.Oxy. XVI 1901 VI 

Ama Herais P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

St. Aba Hermes PSI I 89 VI 

Herakla (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XIX 2243a 590 

Herakleias (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1910 Late VI-VII 

Father Hierakon P.Mert. III 124 520 
P.Oxy. XVIII 2206 VI 
P.Oxy. VI 1053 VI-VII 
PSI VIII 953 567—568 
PSI VII 791 VI 

Hieron P.Genova II 72 (BL 10.279) End VI 
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Holy Church P.Oxy. Vl o93 478 
P.Wisc. II 64 480 
PSI Congr. XX 17 484 
P.Laur. III 95 484 
P.Oxy. XVI 1950 487 
P.Oxy. XVI 19531 V 
P.Wash.Univ. II 100 VIVI 
Ie[... P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
St. John the Bapstist P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
StJohn the Evangelist P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
PSI VIII 953 VI 
P.Oxy. 1141 503 
P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
St. John (Baptist, Evangelist, other?) P.Oxy. LXVII 4622 V/VI 
P.Oxy. 1141 503 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4619 Early VI 
Isieion Panga (located in and P.Oxy. LV 3804 566 
unnamed) 
St. Iulianus P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 
P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
St.Justus P.Oxy. LXVII 462o VIVI 
P.Oxy. I 141 503 
P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
P.Oxy. X 1311 V 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 VIVI 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4620 VIVI 
P.Stras. V 395 VI 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
P.Oxy. VI 941 VI 
PSI VII 791 VI 
Kaisareion (located in and P.Mert. I 41 406 
unnamed) 
Kegethis (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1832 V-VI 
Kineas (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. LXXII 4901 408 
Kisson (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1911 Before 566 
P.Oxy. LV 3804 566 
Kleonos (located in and unnamed) — P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 566 
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Kollouthus P.Oxy. XVI 1934 VI 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 VI 
St. Kosmas P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

PSI VII 791 VI 
SS. Kosma and Lamianos P.Oxy. XVI 1955 Late V 

P.Oxy. XVI 1956 Late V 
Kotuleeiou (located in and P.Oxy. XVI 1911 Before 566 
unnamed) P.Oxy. LV 3804 566 
Leonides (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1910 Late VI-VII 
Limeniados (located in and P.Oxy. XVI 1910 Late VI-VII 
unnamed) 
Loukias (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1911 Before 566 

P.Oxy. LV 3804 566 
Martyrius P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 

P.Lond. V 1762 VI-VII 
St. Mary P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

P.Oxy. XVIII 2197 VI 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4617(?) V 

P.Oxy. 1147 556 

P.Wash.Univ. 6 VI 
Matreou (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVIII 2196 587 
St. Menas P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4619 Early VI 

P.Oxy. XXVII 2480.2.1.256 565/66 
Mermertha (located in and P.Oxy. LV 3787 Ca. 313-320 
unnamed) 
St. Michael P.Oxy. XVI 1954 V 

P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

P.Oxy. XVI 1912 VI 

PSII63 VI 

P.Oxy. XVII 2195 VI 

P.Oxy. XIX 2243A 590 
St. Neilos P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 

P.Oxy. XVI 1898 578 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
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Ktema of Nekontheos (located in P.Oxy. XVIII 2195 576-577? 
and unnamed) 
Nesos Leukadiou (located in and P.Oxy. XVI 2024 VI 
unnamed) 
North P.Oxy. I 43V 295 
P.Flor. I 75 380 
P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
Notinou (located in and unnamed)  P.Oxy. XVIII 2243a 590 
Ouesobthis (located in and P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 566 
unnamed) 
Oxyrhynchus, Episcopal Church of — P.Oxy. XVI 1900 528 
P.Oxy. XIX 2238 551 
Pakiak (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 191 Before 566 
P.Oxy. LV 3804 566 
St. Pamouthios P.Oxy. XVI 1917 VI 
Papsau (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 566 
Pesta (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XIX 2243a 590 
St. Peter P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
St. Philoxenus P.Oxy. XVI 1950 487 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4620 V/VI 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 
P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4620 V/VI 
PSI VII 791 VI 
Stud. Pal. X 35 VI-VII 
P.Oxy. XVI 2041 VI-VII 
St.Phoebammon P.Oxy. LXVII 462o VIVI 
P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
Stud. Pal. X 35 VI-VII 
Piaa (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 566 
Poimenike (named after a street) P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
Polemon (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XIX 2243a 590 
Ptoleminus P.Oxy. LXVII 4621 V/VI 
Purgos? (see Church ofthe Tower) P.Oxy. XVI 2024 Late VI 
By the River P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 
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Samakionus (located in and P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 566 
unnamed) 
St. Serenus P.Oxy. LXVII 4620 V/VI 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4619 Early VI 

P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

P.Oxy. XVI 1911.92 = P.Oxy.LV 3804.164 557 

PSI VII 791 

PSI VIII 953 VI 
South P.Oxy. 143 V 295 

P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4619 Early VI 

P.Oxy. XIX 2243a 590 
St. Stephan P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 
Tarousebt (located in and unnamed)  P.Oxy. XVI 19 557 

P.Oxy. LV 3804 566 
Tarouthinos (located in and P.Oxy. VI 1911 557 
unnamed) 
St. The]... P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
St. Theo|... P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
St. Thekla P.Oxy. XVI 1993 587 

P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 

P.Oxy. XXII 2419 VI 
St. Theodorus P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 VI 

P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 

P.Princ. I1 87 612 

P.Oxy. LVIII 3958 614 
Epoikion Theou (located in and P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 556 
unnamed) 
Thuesobtheos (located in and P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 566 
unnamed) 
Tillonus (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVIII 2195 576-577? 
Apa Tittou P.Oxy. XVI 1917 VI 

P.Oxy. XVI 2024 Late VI 
Trigeou (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1911 557 

P.Oxy. XIX 2243a 590 

P.Oxy. LV 3804 566 
Tower, Church of the P.Oxy. XVI 2024 VI 
Valens (located in and unnamed) P.Oxy. XVI 1912 Before 566 
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Name Publication Date 

St. Victor P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
P.Oxy. XVI 1955 V 
P.Oxy. XVI 1956 V 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 V 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 

St. Zacharias P.Oxy. XI 1357 535 
P.Oxy. LXVII 4618 VI 

Holy Father [... P.Oxy. XI 1357 535-536 

Holy Saints SB XVIII 14006 635 


Table 22. Monasteries in the Oxyrhynchite (listed alphabetically by name or 


location). 

Abba Andreos P.Oxy. 1146, 148; SB XVIII 14061, 14062, 14063 
Abba Apollos P.Oxy. XVI 1913 

Apphous P.Oxy. XVI 1912 

Berku P.Oxy. XVI 1913; PSI VII 786 

Demetrios PSI VII 791 

St. George P.NYUII 22 

Abba Hermelogos P.Oxy. XXVII 2480 

Abba Hermes P.Oxy. XXVII 2480 


Abba Hieracion 


P.Oxy. LI 3640, LXII 4397, PSI VII 791 


Abba Hierax P.Oxy. LXIII 4397 
Homoousion P.Oxy. XVI 1952 
Abba Jeremios P.Oxy. XXVII 2480 
Ama Juliana P.Oxy. XXIV 2419 
Kaisariou(?) PSI VII 791 
Kampos P.Wash.Univ. I 46 
Kerkemounis SB XVIII 13598 
Abba Kopreus P.Oxy. XVI 1890 


Abba Lamason 


PSI VII 791, P.Oxy. LXVII 4617 


Leucadius P.Oxy. LXVII 4620 
Musaios P.Oxy. XVI 2920, P.Oxy. LXXII 4927, P.Oxy. LXXII 4929 
Ama Maria P.Oxy. LXVII 4620 
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Mega Orous P.Oxy. XVI 2036; P.Oxy. LV 3804; P.Oxy. LXVII 4620; PSI VIII 953 
Pamous P.Oxy. XXVII 2480 

Papsenios PSI VII 791 

Pela PSI VIII o53 

Philoxenus PSI VII 791, P.Oxy. XVI 1950, P.Lond. IV 1762 
St.Phoebammon P.Oxy. LV 3805 

Pinarchtheos BGU 1103 

Abba Saraous P.Oxy. XXXIII 3150 

Abba Sarmatos PSI VIII 953 

Senepta P.Oxy. XVI 1912 

Skutalitidos SB XXVI 16753 


Table 23. Coptic materials from Oxyrhynchus (literary texts) (arranged chronolog- 


ically). 

Publication Date Mat. Text 

JEA 28 (1942) 20-31 III P Magical Text 

Enchoria n (1982) 1-5 V P Hagiography 

P.Oxy. VI 987 descr. IVV V Apa Victor 

P.Mil.Copti. 5 IV/V P Rom 14-16; 1Cor 1-16; 2 Cor 6-12; Heb 6-12; 
Gal 2-3; Phil 3-4; Eph 1-5; 1Thess 1-5; 2 Thess 
1-3; Col 1-3 

JEA 13 (1927) 25-26 IV/V Rom 4115-24 

Clackson, Coptic IV/V P Gen 10.9-19 (unpublished) 

Oxyrhynchus, 336 

Clackson, Coptic IVV V Homily (unpublished) 

Oxyrhynchus, 336 

P.Oxy. LXV 4469 V P Letters of Jesus and king Abgar, with Ps 28 
(amulet) (Greek/Coptic) 

P. Bala'izah p. 227 & 274 V V Old Testament(?) 

descr. 

Acme 51 (1998), p. 12 descr. IV P Prayer (Greek/Coptic) 

West, Studies in the text VÍVI P Iliad 2.70-82 with Coptic Translation 

and transmission of the 

Iliad p. 823 

Acta Orientalia 24 (1959) V-VII W Letter of Jesus Christ to Abgar, amulet to be 


71-82 


hung on a wall (?) 
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Table 24. Coptic materials from Oxyrhynchus (documentary texts) (arranged 
chronologically). 


Publication Date Mat. D Text 

O.Pise1 VIVI O S Letter 

(Oxyrhynchus? 

O.Pise 2 VI/VII O S List(?) 

(Oxyrhynchus? 

O.Pise 3 VI/VII O S Fragmentary Document 
(Oxyrhynchus? 

O.Pise 4 VI/VII O S Fragmentary Document 
(Oxyrhynchus? 

O.Pise 5 VIVIE O S SchoolExercise(?) 
(Oxyrhynchus? 

P.Laur. III 125 Early VII P S Letter 

(= SB Kopt. II 914) 

(Oxyrhynchus? 

CPR IV 171 VII P S Contract 

(= CPR Il 149) 

SB Kopt. III 1328 VII P S Letter 


(= P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B[1]) 


SB Kopt. III 1329 VII P S Letter 

(= P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B[2]) 

P.Laur. V 204 VII P S Letter 

P.YaleCopt. 13 VII (?) P S Letter 

T.Varie 10 VII W S Contract (bilingual) 
CPR II 150 VIII P F Document 


Table 25. List of places mentioned in letters written by Christians. 


Place Location Letter 
Adaiou ('A8aíov) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1941 
xapy /erotciov AnmAwrov. 

ronapxia/d nayos 
Akoutou (’Axovrov) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. LVI 3863 
xeu cop 


Aktouariou (‘Axtovapiov) ^ Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1856 
Enolxıov 
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Place Location Letter 

Alexandria ('AAc&avüpéa) ^ Northwestern PSI IV 301; P.Oxy. LVI 3864; PSI III 237; 

TAG Delta P.Oxy. LVI 3867; P.Oxy. XVI 1844; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1846; P.Oxy. LVI 3872 

Amoule ('Apovàn) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. VIII 1165 

Anta (’Avté) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1932 

xti] 

Aspida ('Aaniàa) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1832 

&molxtov 

Babylon (BaßvAwv) Heliopolite P.Laur. II 42; P.Oxy. LVI 3872 

TOXIC 

Caesarea (Kotcápeta) Palestina Prima P.Oxy. LVI 3864 

Caesarea maritima (?) 

Chaereu (Xoatpéov) Delta, located P.Oxy. LVI 3864 


on the Canopic 


branch of the Nile 
Coba (Kófa) Heracleopolite?/ — P.Princ. II 105; P.Laur. II 47 
xwun/xwpiov Oxyrhynchite? 
(xátw 
tonapapyia) 
Constantinople Bosporus P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732; P.Oxy. LVI 3872 
(Kwvotavtivóroç) 
TOMS 
Cosmou (Kécpov) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1866 
¿noixiov/xtua/xwun/ xàtw tTonapyia 
xwpiov 
Cynopolis (KuvóroÀtç) Cynopolite P.Vind.Sijp. 26; P.Wash.Univ. I 8; P.Oxy. 
UNTROTLOALC XVI 1854; P.Oxy. XVI 1855; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1860; P.Oxy. XVI 1861; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1865; P.Oxy. XVI 1843 
Heracleopolis Heracleopolite P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785; P.Oxy. LVI 3867; 
('HgoxAeonóAuc) P.Wash.Univ. I 8; P. Wash.Univ. II 108; 
UNTROTLOALC P.Oxy. XVI 1829; P.Oxy. LVI 3870; P.Oxy. 
LVI 3871; P.Oxy. XVI 1862 
Heracloasianou Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1856 
(‘Hpaxdoacıavoö) 
Ibion ('IBtov) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. VII 1071; P.Oxy. 1158 
xay 
(lower) Ision (‘Ictetov xàtw) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1866; P.Laur. II 47 


xåTw Tonapapyia 


Kegethis (Keyñ09uç) 
xay 


Oxyrhynchite 


P.Oxy. XVI 1832 
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Keuothis (Keva61c) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1856 
vum 
Koma (Kópa) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1848; P.Oxy. XVI 1861 
xor Leon TOTAPY to 
Laodicia (Aaodixeta) Coele-Syria PSIIV 311 
mörıg 
(Inner) Laura (Aabpa "Ecc) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1867 
Lenon (Anvôvoç) Oxyrhynchite  P.Oxy. XVI 1930 
¿noixiov/xwpn/xwpiov Außög ronapyxia/d 

TEV OS 
Leukiou (Asvxiov) Oxyrhynchite P.Iand. III 38 
¿noixiov/xwun/xwpiov Atfóc tonapxia/y 

TEV OS 
Loukiou (Aouxíov) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1932 
&robcov/xcíjua Ava tonapyia 
Loustos Alichsenenios Oxyrhynchite P.Laur. II 47 
(Aobotou Adıyoevyvı) 
Mermertha (Mepyepda) Oxyrhynchite PSI VII 843 
xay Ava tonapyia 
Meskanounis Oxyrhynchite P.Mert. II 96; P.Oxy. XVI 1935; P.Oxy. 
(Meoxavodvic) XVI 1866 
xí] 
Mouchis (Moöxıs) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1855 
ran 
Murmikos (Mippuxcoc) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. VIII 1165 
&moíxtoy 
Nigrou (Ntypov) Oxyrhynchite _ P.Oxy. XVI 1841 
xay /erobxtov Ava onapxıa/B 

nayos 
Nilopolis (NetAomdAtc) Nilopolite P.Oxy. VI 942 
LNTPOTOAIG 
Ophis (Ou) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. 1157; P.land. II 25 
xay /xónot àTnAwTov 

ronapxia/d nayoç 
Orthoniou ("Opdwviov) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. LVI 3865 
enolxıov/uräpaleupn/ 


Xwplov 
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Oxyrhynchus Oxyrhynchite P.Lond. VI 1927; P.Oxy. LIX 3998; 
("OEöpvyxosl’OElpuyxos/ P.Sijp. 60a; P.Batav. 21; SB XII 10939; 
'O&vplyxyo/rrenxe) P.Wash.Univ. I 40; P.Herm. 50; P.Oxy. 
LNTPOTOALC LVIII 3932; P.Princ. II 105; P.Wash.Univ. 
18; P.Wash.Univ. I 42; P.Wash.Univ. 
II 108; P.Oxy. XVI 1829; P.Giss. I 57; 
P.Iand. II 17; P.Oxy. 1128 V; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1854; P.Oxy. LVI 3871; P.Oxy. 
LIX 4006; SB X 10521; P.Laur. II 47; P.Oxy. 
XVI 1843; P.Oxy. XVI 1864; P.Laur. V 204 
(Pemjé); P.Lond. V 1791; P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 
B(2); P. YaleCopt. 13 (Pemjé) 
Pacerce (Iaxépxn) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. LVI 3865; P.Oxy. XVI 1839 
utijpa/xoun/tomot 
Paeimis (IIaeipic/riacim) — Oxyrhynchite — — P.Laur. V 20 
xaun/Ttöno Außös tonapxia/d 
nayos 
Panga (‘Iotelov Ilayy&) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XII 1494 
xwun/xwpiov vw tonapyia/a 
TAYOÇ 
Pektu (IIéxcv) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1932 


&nobxtov/xcí]pa 


vw Tonapyla/a 
Toc 


Pelusium (IInAoöcıov) Northeast Egypt P.Oxy. LIX 4003; P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732 
TOXIC 
Pempo (Ileunw) Oxyrhynchite P.Mert. II 96 
utijpa/ercotxiov/ywptov 
Perone (Ilepwvn) Suburb of P.Oxy. LVI 3867 
Alexandria 
Petne (Ilétvy) Oxyrhynchite SB XVIII 1310 


&nobxtov cop /+vómot/ 
xeptov 


peony Tonapyia 


Phebichis (Beßixıs) Heracleopolite?/  P.Oxy. XVI 1866; P.Laur. II 47 
Oxyrhynchite? 
(xdtw tonapyia) 

Pheretnoueos Cynopolite P.Oxy. XVI 1937 

(Pepetvovéox) 

Philostratus (PiAootpatos) Oxyrhynchiteor P.Sijp. 60a 

¿noixiov/xwyn Cynopolite 

Pinarachtheus Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1862; P.Oxy. XVI 1863 

(Hwapaxdews) 

Pinuris (Ilwöpıg) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1853; P.Oxy. XVI 1855 


xo) 
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Plelo (ITA£Ao) Oxyrhynchite SB XII 10800 
&robcov [com peony tonapyla 
Pmochis Gole(IIuóyeto; — Oxyrhynchite? P.Laur. II 47 
l'oAfj) 
Pryctheos (IIpóx8tc) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. LVI 3869 
Kop 
Ptel (IItéA) Oxyrhynchite SB XXIV 16275 
&rtobxtov 
(little) Rhume (Mıixpäs Oxyrhynchite P.Laur. II 47 
‘Popys) (near Tkout?) 
Senocomis (Levox@uts) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. LVI 3865 
xay [xcptov Atfóc conapyta 
Seruphis (Xepógic) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1859 
xcyr/cónot AtBdg tonapxlaly 

nayos 
Sinaru (Ewapv) Oxyrhynchite PSII7ı 
xwun/xwpiov xåtw tTonapyia 
Sinkepha (Xtyxéqa) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1871 
xwun/Tónor vw ronapxia/ß 

TAYOÇ 
Skelos (Xx£Aoc) Oxyrhynchite P.Ross.Georg. III 22 
&rtolxtov 
Spania (Xmavic) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1866 
xwun/xwpiov 
Takona (Taxóva) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1870; P.Oxy. XVI 1831; P.Oxy. 
ran x&to tomapyior XVI 1830; P.NYU II 22 
Talaw (TaAaQ) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1934; P.Laur. II 47 
xor /cónot xåtw ToTAPY tL 
Tampemu (Taaurteuov) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. LIX 4003 
xay anyAiwtov 

tonapyia/E náyoç 
Tampeti (Taurerı) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. 1158 
xay KEN Tonapyxia 
Taruthinus (Tapovdivov) Oxyrhynchite P.Wisc. II 67 
&robcov/xci;ua 
Teis (Tfjtc) Oxyrhynchite P.Laur. II 42 
xay /xónot OpyotceQo 

tonapxia/n nayos 
Teruthis (Tepößıg) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. VIII 1165 
xapy/torot/xwpiov amyAwtov 


tomapyte [öndyos 
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Place Location Letter 
Tkout (Txodt) Oxyrhynchite P.Laur. II 47 
&rolxtov 


Thmoinepsis (Opotvéjic) 
xay 


Heracleopolite P.Oxy. LVI 3870 


Thmoinepsobthis Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1853 

(Opowepópeic) ATNALWTOV 

xo tonapyla /E nayos 

Thmuis (Opoótc) Eastern Delta P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732 

UNTROTLOALC 

Tholthis (O@A81¢) Oxyrhynchite P.Oxy. XVI 1831; SB XVI 12485; P.Laur. 


¿noixiov/xwyn 


OpotceQo 


Il 47 


tomapyto/xcte 
tonapxia/ péon 


Tonapxia 


Table 26. Names appearing in letters in which Christian authorship is certain/near 


certain. 


A = Addressee 
G = Greeted in Letter 


I = Introductee (Letters of Rec.) 


M = Mentioned in Letter 
S = Sender 


SG = Sends Greetings within Letter (not sender) 


Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 

Third-Century Letters 

Anos "Avoc P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 M, ll. 7-8 A. xatyxovpevov 

ev TH Teveoeı 

Asclepius "AonAnnıös P.Vind.Sijp. 26 S, ll. 2, 27 Bondög eneixtou 
(= P.Lugd.Bat. XI 26) 

Demetrianus Anynrpıavös P.Oxy. XII 1492 A, l. 2178 tep@ v[i]& u[o]v 

Diphilos Ai[@t]Aog P.Alex. 29 I, l. 5 tov adeA@ov Hud[v] 

Hieracammon “Tepaxdppwv P.Vind.Sijp. 26 A, ll. 25-26 ýyovpévoç Tod 
(= P.Lugd.Bat. XI 26) otp(amyoö) £v Kuvô(v) 

Heracles "Hoy Qç PSI III 208 I, l. 4 tov ddeApoV nav 

Heron "Hpwv PSI IX 1041 I, l. 8 xammxounevos 

Horion ‘Optwv PSI IX 1041 I, l. 8 xatmxounevos 
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Leon Aéwv PSI IX 1041 I, Il. 10-11 xatyyovpévoç ev 
apy tod evaryyeriov 
Maximus Má&ipoc P.Alex. 29 A, Il. 2, 14-15 &yanyto¢ 
ABEAPOS 
Naaroous Nototpóoc PSI IX 1041 I, 1. 8 xatnyovpévoç 
Paul TladAog PSI IX 1041 A, ll. 1-2 &yanntòç &deA@poc 
Pekysis Ilexöcıg PSI IX 1041 I, 1. 8 xatnyovpévoç 
Philadelphus QU &8gAqoc PSI IX 1041 I, 1. 8 xatnyovpévoç 
Peter Iletpos PSI III 208 A, ll. 1-2 &yanntòç àgAqóc 
Silvanus XU avóc P.Vind.Sijp. 26 M, l. 8 banpetys 
(= P.Lugd.Bat. XI 26) 
Sotas Xo P.Alex. 29 S 
PSI III 208 S 
PSI IX 1041 S 
P.Oxy. XII 1492 S 
P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 A, l. 1-2 mere X. 
Taion (f.) Tattov P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785 I, l. 4 mv à8gA qv vuv 


Third/Fourth-Century Letters 


Achillis "AKERS P.Oxy. XII 1494 G, 1. 11 800206 
Achillion "AxyeUelov P.Oxy. XII 1494 M 
Ammonius "Aupwviog P.Congr. XV 20 A, l. 1 xuplw pov aderAp@ 
Apphous Anos P.Congr. XV 20 M 
Aur. Apollonius ^ Ajp5A(toc) P.Oxy. XX 2276 M 
"AnoMwvios 
Aur. Artemidorus AüpyA(1os) P.Oxy. XX 2276 N 
"Apteulöwpog 
Boethus Böndos P.Oxy. XII 1494 S 
Criton Kpitwv P.Oxy. XX 2276 M 
Demetrianus Anpytetoves P.Oxy. XII 1492 A 
Didymus Atdvpos P.Oxy. XX 2276 M 
Dionysodora(f)  Atovuoodwpa P.Oxy. XII 1494 G 
Dioscurides Atooxoupidys P.Oxy. XX 2276 M 
Epimachus "Enipoxoc P.Oxy. XX 2276 M 
Epimachus ’Elriua]xos P.Iand. II M 
Eudaimon Evdaiuov PJand.IIu M, l. 4 xvpiw pou 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 
Heracleius “HodxAet[ oc] P.Congr. XV 20 M 

Heracleus "Hp oç P.Oxy. XII 1493 A, 1.17@ pÀTåTW 
Collouthus KoMotéws P.Congr. XV 20 S 

Macaria (f.) Maxapeta P.Oxy. XII 1494 G 

Nepheros Nege[pac] P.Congr. XV 20 M 

Peter Iletpos P.land. II M, l. 9 tà xupiw pov dder@@ 
Romana (f.) ‘Popova P.Oxy. XII 1494 G 

Thonis GOóvtc P.Oxy. XII 1493 S 

Zemetrius Znyntpios P.land. In M, l. 12 TÔ xvpiw pov] 


dSerod 


Fourth-Century Letters 


Abanes "Aßavns P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 M, l. 10 d(&) nAolov A. 
Ammonius "Aupwviog P.Oxy. VIII 1162 I, l. 6 tov ddeAqov uv 
Ammonius "Apgóvtoc P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421 S 
Amys "Auc P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 M 
Annianus "Awvıavög P.Sijp. 60a S 
Antoninus "Avtwvılv]os PSI VIII 972 S 
(= SB 10841) 
Apollonius "AnoMwvıog P.Oxy. XII 1495 A 
Apollonius "AnoMwvıog P.Oxy. LIX 3998 SG 
Aquileus AnvAeog P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 A 
Asena "Acevá P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 M 
Asus (f.) 'Aco0ç P.Oxy. XIV 1774 G, Il. 17-18 Ty xvpia 
AIEAPNV paxapiav 
Athanasius "A8ováctoc P.Oxy. VI 939 M 
Atienateia (f.) "Atıevarein P.Oxy. XIV 1774 A 
Barys Bapüs P.Oxy. LVI 3858 S 
Besarion Byoapiwv SB XII 10800 S 
Bikeutia (f.) Bixedria SB VIII 9746 (-SBII G 
7243) 
Callinicus Kaddwixosg P.Oxy. LIX 3998 A 
Callincus Kaduyixos P.Oxy. LIX 3998 G 
Callipus Kdınno(s) P.Oxy. LIX 3998 G 
Choous Xwotds P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 G 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 
Copres Konpfis P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 S 
Copres Konpfis SB XXII 15359 M 
(= P.Oxy. 1182 desc.) 
Demetrius [Anunt]pios P.Oxy. VI 939 N 
Demetrius [Anyn]rpıos P.Oxy. LIX 3998 G 
Didyme (f.) Alduun P.Oxy. XIV 1774 S 
SB VIII 9746 (-SBII S 
7243) 
Didyme (f.) Aidvpy SB VIII 9746 («SB G 
7243) 
Didymus Atdvpos SB XII 10800 M 
Diogenes Atoyewys P.Oxy. LVI 3858 A, l. 1 TÔ ayanınta xoi motel 
Dionysius Atovüctoc SB XII 10800 A 
Dioscorus Atócxopoc P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 M 
Dioscurides Atocxoupióvc P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 S 
Dorotheus Awpödeog P.Lond. VI 1927 S, ll. 2-3 6 "O&lv]puyxeims 6 
&yptoc 8o0Aoc 
Elias "HAlas P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 M, l. 9 vabtys 
Eulogis EöAöyıs P.Oxy. LIX 3998 SG 
Euphrosynus Edoppöcuvos P.Oxy. VI 939 M, Letter Carrier 
Favorinus Daßoupivos SB VIII 9746 (-SBIII M 
7243) 
Flavianus DAaxßıavös P.Oxy. VI 939 A 
Germania (f.) Teppavia P.Oxy. LVI 3857 I, l. 4 thy 8vyerépo fiv 
Gonatas l'ovatác PSI VIII 972 A, l. 1 yeoöxos 
(= SB10841) 
Hanu (f.) “Avou (?) P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 G 
Hecale (f.) "Haan P.Ross.Georg. V 6 
(= P.Iand. II 13) 
Helene (f.) 'HAéw P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 G 
Helenos "EAevoc P.Oxy. XXXI 2609 M 
Heras “Hpac P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 M 
Horigenes ‘Optyévys P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 M, l. 19 8t(ct) nAolov ‘Q. 
Horus “Qgoç P.Oxy. LVI 3858 M 


Ision "Iotov P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 M 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 
Italia (f.) EitaAte SB VIII 9746 (-SBII G 
7243) 
John Twodvys P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 M 
Lallochus AdMoyx[os] SB XXII 15359 M 
(= P.Oxy. 1182 desc.) 
Leon Ašov P.Oxy. VIII 1162 S, l. 1 npeoocepoc 
Loukilus Aoux[(A ]oc SB VIII 9746 (-SBIII M 
7243) 
Loukila (f) Aovxiha SB VIII 9746 (-SBIII G 
7243) 
Luke Aúxoç P.Iand. II 14 M 
Maria (f.) Mapía P.Sijp. 6ob M 
Maximina (f.) Madıniva (?) P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 M 
Mebrio .[ Mnfeoto .[ P.Oxy. XXXI 2609 S 
Nilus Neidog P.Oxy. XII 1495 S 
Nikolaos NixöAaos P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 M 
Paneph .. Tlavyg . .g SB XII 10800 M 
Pansophius IIavcógtoc SB VIII 9746 (-SBIII M 
7243) 
Pansophius Hloavoöpıos SB VIII 9746 (-SBII G 
7243) 
Panther Havrnp PSI VIII 972 M, l. 6 xaunAdıns 
(= SB 10841) 
Papnouthius IIovotOtoc SB XXII 15359 M 
(= P.Oxy. 1182 desc.) 
Papnouthius IIopvot8toc P.Sijp. 60a A 
P.Sijp. 6ob A 
Pasoerus Hloaconpıc SB XII 10800 M 
Pathermouthis Iladspyoüdıs P.Oxy. LVI 3858 M 
Paul TladAog P.Oxy XXXI 2603 S 
Petalus IIécaAoc P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421 M 
Phillipus Dirinnos P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421 M, l. Opentög 
Philosophus DiAdcogosg SB VIII 9746 (-SBII G 
7243) 
Philoxenus QU óEevoc P.Ross.Georg. V 6 A 


(= P.Jand. II 13) 
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Piperas Iınepäs SBVIII9746(-SBII M 
7243) 
Plou ... IDov[ SB VIII 9746 (-SBIII M 
7243) 
Plutarchus IAovtapxos P.Oxy. VI 939 M 
Psois Wels P.Iand. II 14 S 
Ptolemaeus TItoàcpatoç P.Oxy. LXI 4127 S 
Sarapias (f.) Zapanıds P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 A 
Serapion X[spomíc ]v P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 A 
Serapion Zepaniwv P.Oxy. XLVIII 3421 A 
Serenianus Zepnviavös P.Oxy. LVI 3858 M 
Severus Xevfpoc SB VIII 9746 (-SBII M 
7243) 
Sipharus Zipapos SB VIII 9746 (=SBIII M 
7243) 
Sophias (f.) Xogía SB VIII 9746 (- SBIII A, l. 1 &yannth 88A 
7243) 
Symeon Nupeov SB XII 10800 M 
Syras (f.) Zupdc P.Oxy. LIX 3998 A 
Theckla (f.) Oexra SB XXII 15359 A 
(= P.Oxy. 1182 desc.) 
Theodorus Osóðwpoç P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 M 
Theodorus Oeddweog P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729 M, ll. 7-8 tod nAolov O. tod 
ENIOHÖTOL 
Theodora (f.) Ocoðwpa P.Oxy. LIX 3998 M 
Theodora (f.) Ocoðwpa SB VII 9746 (-SBII G 
7243) 
Theodotus O[eö]doros PSIIV 3n A, l. 8-9 6 Enioxonog tfc 
Aaudınlas 
Tithoes T.0oñç P.Oxy. LXI 4127 M, l. 37 ayannrös 
Tithoes Ti0oñç PSI VIII 972 M 
(= SB 10841) 
Thonis Oayıs P.Oxy. LIX 3998 S 
Thonis Góvic P.Oxy. LIX 3998 G 
Thonius Góvtoc P.Oxy. LXI 4127 A, ll. 3-4 &àyanntòç dóeAqóc 
Thonius Govtoc SB XXII 15359 S 


(= P.Oxy I 182 desc.) 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 
Valeriane (f.) Ovarep[ıavin SB VIII 9746 (-SBIII M 

7243) 
Zakaon Zaxaĝðv P.Oxy. XII 1495 M, l. 6 zAoxovvcá(ptoc) 


Fourth/Fifth-Century Letters 


Ammonius "Aupiovtoc P.Oxy. XVII 2156 G 

Amyntas "Andvras P.Oxy. XVII 2156 S 

Aphous "ArQoüc P.Köln IV 200 A 

Aphungius "Apöyyıos P.Oxy. XVII 2156 M, l. 19 ó wvageüs 

Api "Ani P.Oxy. XVII 2156 M 

Athanasius "ABaváctog P.Oxy. LIX 4003 A 

Atheas (f.) "Adnäs P.Laur. II 42 M, l. 2 au 

Athonis (f) "Adavıs P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G, l. 19 povoryy 

Aurelius Adpenatos P.Oxy. XVII 2156 SG 

Corinthius KopívOtoc P.Oxy. LVI 3862 Listed on back of letter 

Didymus Alduuog P.Oxy. LIX 4003 S 

Dolis Addis P.Laur. II 42 M 

Dorotheus Awpößeog P.Oxy. LVI 3862 S 

Epiphania (f') "Emipavia P.Oxy. LVI 3862 SG 

Heortasius "Eoptáctoc P.Oxy. LIX 4003 M 

Heraclammon "HpgoocAdtuuov P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G 

Herais (f.) "Hoatts P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G 

Herminus ‘Eppetvoc P.Oxy. XVII 2156 G 

Hyperechius "Yzepéxtoç P.Oxy. LVI 3862 Listed on back of letter 

Isaias "Icastog P.Oxy. LVI 3862 SG 

Isiaeias "Ietaetog P.Oxy. LIX 4003 M, l. 16 6 Aao&doc 
(='Hoalac?) 

John "Ioavvns P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G 

Joseph Twoo P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G 

Leontas Aecovräs P.Oxy. XVII 2156 G 

Maximus Má&ipoc P.Laur. II 42 M 

Maximus Maß£ınos P.Oxy. XXXIV 2731 S 

Maria (f.) Mapía P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G 

Menas Mnväs P.Oxy. LVI 3862 M 
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Pallas TI&ġAaç P.Oxy. LVI 3862 SG 
Paregorius TIapyyopioç P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G 
Pascentius IIacxšvruoç P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 A 
P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 A 
Paul TladAog P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 M, l. 7 6 ovetepaves = lat. 
veteranus 
Philadelphus $U8seAQ(oc) P.Oxy. LVI 3862 Listed on back of letter 
Philagrius QU yptoc P.Oxy. LVI 3862 Listed on back of letter 
Philoxenus QU óEsvoc P.Oxy. LVI 3862 S 
Philoxena (f.) DıAögeva P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G 
Phoebammon Poıßapnwv P.Oxy. LVI 3862 M, l. 24 nAoiov ®. 
Phoebammon Do ßanuwv P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G, l. 35 ó yewpyös 
Phoebammon Bo Wappwv SB XVIII 13110 M, l. 13 ó cüpotxoc 
Prosphoria (f.) IIpocgopia P.Oxy. LVI 3862 SG 
Rufina (f) ‘Povgiva P.Oxy. XXXIV 2731 M 
Salamai (f.) Xa) adet P.Oxy. XXXIV 2731 M 
Samuel ZanovnAlog P.Oxy. LVI 3862 M, l. 22 Àotov X. 
Seras Lepäc P.Oxy. XVII 2156 A 
Theodorus §eddwpog P.Laur. II 42 M, l. 4r omexovAdtwp, ó 
Tyeims 
Theodorus Oeóðwp(oç) SB XVIII 13110 M 
Theophanius Ozopaviog P.Oxy. LVI 3862 M 
Theon Géov P.Laur. II 42 M 
Theon BEwv P.Oxy. LVI 3862 G, l. 22 TTNG 
Theon Oéwv P.Oxy. XVIII 2193 S 
P.Oxy. XVIII 2194 S 
P.Köln. IV 200 S 
Tletes Tayıns P.Laur. II 42 M, l. 1 vadıns 
Zenobia (f.) Zyvoßla P.Oxy. XXXIV 2731 A 
Zoilis Zo[t]Xoc P.Oxy. LVI 3862 A 
Fifth-Century Letters 
Abel "Aßer P.Oxy. X 1300 M 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 
Agathinus "Ayaßivos P.Oxy. XVI 1871 M 
Alphius "AAGLOS P.Oxy. LVI 3864 M 
Ammonius "Aunwvıog SB XXIV 16275 S, l. 1 npeoócepoc 
Anouthius "AyotOtoc P.Oxy. XVI 1931 A, l. 10 Boô (ós) 
Apammon "Anauuwv P.Haun. Il 25 S 

P.Oxy. LVI 3864 S 
Aphous "Agoüs P.Haun. II 25 M, Letter Carrier 
Aphous `Agqo0ç SB XXIV 16275 A 
Aphungius `Ag0YYytoç P.Oxy. XVI 1870 A, ll. 1, 26 dyannrös 

ASEAPOG, xpocoxoc 

Asclas "Aoxras P.Oxy. XVI 1931 M 
Athanasia (f.) "Adavaola PSIIV 301 A 
Athanasius "AGaváctoc P.Oxy. X 1300 M 
Athanasius "Adavacıos P.Oxy. X 1300 G, l. 7 ó xauoddpıog 
Cyra (f.) Kúpa P.Oxy. XVI 1870 G 
Cyrillous (f.) KupiMoüs P.Oxy. X 1300 G 
Daniel Aaja P.Oxy. XVI 1941 M, l. 5 IHpeoßürtepos 
Dorotheus Awpödeog P.Oxy. X 1300 M 
Dorotheus Awpödeog P.Haun. II 25 A 

P.Oxy. LVI 3864 A 
Dorotheus Awpödeog P.Oxy. LVI 3864 M 
Esour "Ecoóp P.Oxy. X 1300 M 
Faustinianus Bousriviavös P.Oxy. LVI 3865 M 
Hermes "'Eeufjc P.Batav. 21 SG 

(= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21) 
Herais (f.) "Hpateic P.Oxy. X 1300 G 
Heraiscus "Heaetexoc P.Oxy. LVI 3864 M 
Heras “Hed P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 S, ll. 3-4 XEN (a) ctavóc 
Herotasius “Eopt&ctog P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 I, ll. 7-8 tov cóv 800Aov 
Horion ‘Optwv SB XXIV 16275 A 
Horus “Qpoç P.Oxy. LVI 3865 M 
Isaac loon P.Oxy. XVI 1870 M 
Isaac loon P.Oxy. XVI 1931 M, 1.7 oüunaxos 
Isaac "Ie&[xto]c P.Batav. 21 S 


(= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21) 
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Jacob "Te ]xouBoç P.Oxy. XVI 1931 M, l. 2 paxapioç 
John "Ioavvns P.Batav. 21 M, Letter Carrier 
(= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 2ı) 
John Todvvys P.Oxy. LVI 3863 M 
Joseph Two P.Oxy. VI 940 A, l. 6 vordpiog 
Macarius Maxapıos P.Oxy. LVI 3864 M 
Maria (f.) Mapía P.Oxy. X 1300 A 
Martyrius Maprüpıos P.Oxy. LVI 3865 A 
Nakius Naxıos P.Oxy. XVI 1831 S, 1. 16 daca N. uit(ovoc) 
Bélon) 
Nonna (f.) Nóv[va] P.Batav. 21 A 
(= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 21) 
Nonna (f.) Nóvva P.Oxy. X 1300 G 
Omaia "Opaía P.Oxy. X 1300 G 
Pamouthius Tlapov8t0¢ P.Oxy. XVI 1871 A 
Pamouthius Tlapov8t0¢ P.Oxy. XVI 1931 M, l. 5 npovoytms 
Pamouthius IIapot0toc SB XII 10939 M, ll. 5-7 IL, etyyovAde(toc) 
Ns byepovinis cate THS 
"Apydödov [£r ]apxtoc 
Peter Ilerpog P.Batav. 21 G 
(= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 2ı) 
Peter Iletpos P.Oxy. X 1300 S 
Peter Tlétpo¢ P.Oxy. X 1300 M 
Phalakros Daranpös P.Haun. II 25 M 
Philoxenus Qu óEevoc P.Oxy. LVI 3863 A, l. 2 npeoßürtepog 
Phoebammon Bo Wanpav P.Batav. 21 M 
(= P.Lugd. Bat. XIX 2ı) 
Phoebammon Por ßapnov SB XII 10939 M 
Phoebammon PorBoppov P.Oxy. X 1300 G 
Phoebammon PoiPaupwv P.Oxy. VI. 940 M, l. 5 gpovtiaty¢ 
Plusia (f. IIAouoía P.Oxy. X 1300 G 
Poemen Hoymv P.Oxy. LVI 3863 M 
Praous IIpaoóc P.Oxy. XVI 1941 A, l. 2 yewpyös 
Ptolemaeus IIxoAegaotoc P.Oxy. XVI 1870 S, Il. 1, 27 II. &nò Taxóva 
Psastos Yaoros SB XII 10939 M, ll. 4-5 V., npeoßutepos 


xai nod[o]Alxos olxo[v]önos 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 

Samuel XogovfjA P.Oxy. LVI 3865 S 

Sarapodorus Xapomóóopoc SB XXIV 16275 M 

Sera ...? Xepa .. P.Oxy. LVI 3864 M 

Serenus Xepf]voc P.Oxy. XVI 1941 N 

Stymon Etúpov? P.Oxy. XVI 1941 M 

Theodorus Oeóðwp(oç) P.Oxy. LVI 3864 M, l. 27 Bondös 

Theon Oéwv P.Oxy. X 1300 G 

Theon Oéwv P.Oxy. XLIII 3149 A, l. 2 dixo ©. 

Theophilus Ozdgirosg P.Oxy. LVI 3864 M 

Thermouthis (f) Ozppodéic SB XXIV 16275 M, Wife of Sender 

Timothy Tıuödeos SB XII 10939 A, ll. 3-4 dna T., enioxonov 
THs Aaumpas 'OEvpuvyttvy 
TOAEWG 

Fifth/Sixth-Century Letters 

Alypios II "ANTW P.Col. X 292 M, l. 8 A. debtepwe (Letter 
sent on his behalf) 

Ammonius "Aupwviog SB V 7635 M 

Argyrios "Apyüpıos SB V 7635 S 

Callinicus Kaddwixos SB V 7635 M 

Charisius Xaplctoc P.Col. X 292 A 

Constantine Kuvoravrivos P.Oxy. XVI 1872 S 

Dionysius Atovyatog P.Oxy. XVI 1835 M, l. 3 xwpoypappateds 

Domna (f.) Aópva P.Oxy. X 1350 A, l. 1 na A. 

Enoch "EvOx P.Oxy. XVI 1835 M, l. 4 ueiteov 

Enoch "EvOx P.Oxy. XVI 1835 M, l. 6 xwuapxos 

Eudaimon Evdaipov P.Oxy. VIII 1107 S 

Eudaimon Eddaiuwv PSI VII 843 A,l.ı yeoöxos 

Hermes "Eeufjc PSI VII 843 M 

Hierakion "Iegox[t]ov SB V 7635 M 

John "Ioavvns P.Oxy. VII 1107 A, l. 6 Bondös 

John 'Todvynç PSI VII 843 S 

John 'Todvynç P.Wash.Univ. I 40 M, 1.5 Bon0óç 

Maiarmakis Metapudoaç P.Oxy. XVI 1835 Al. 10 čioix( nth) 
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Martyrius Maprüpıos P.Oxy. XVI 1836 A, l. 6 émeix(tys) 

Menas Myvâç P.Oxy. XVI 1835 M, l. 3 ueilwv 

Menas Mnväs PSI HI 237 M 

Niketes Noa PSI VII 843 M 

Pamouthius Tlapovdtog P.Oxy. XVI 1835 M, l. 6 xwudpxos 

Paul IIotAoc P.Oxy. XVI 1872 M 

Philip inrol P.Oxy. XVI 1835 S 

Phoebammon PoiPaupov SB V 7635 M, l. 11 óutáptoc 

Phoebammon PoiPaupov P.Oxy. XVI 1835 M, l. 5 xwuápxos 

Phoebammon PoiPaupov P.Oxy. XVI 1835 S 

Phutotus ®öror[o]s? P.Oxy. VII 1107 M 

Pkolius IDcóAtoc P.Oxy. XVI 1835 M, l. 5 peyáňoç 
aypopbAaxos 

Pstheious VOetoüvoc? P.Oxy. VIII 1107 M 

Sokoris IV Xaoxoptc P.Col. X 292 M, l. 8 X. tetapros 

Sophronius XoQpóvtoc P.Oxy. VIII 1107 M 

The[..]ros del..|pws P.Col. X 292 M 

Theodora Ocodwpa P.Col. X 292 M 

Sixth-Century Letters 

Abraham "Aßpadu P.Oxy. 1156 M, l. 1 ypaunarmpöpos & 
bucellarius 

Abraham "Aßpaanıos P.Oxy. LIX 4005 M 

Abraham "Aßpaduıos P.Wisc. II 67 S, joint sender 

Abonas "Aßwväs P.Oxy. XVI 1929 A, l. n ypappoteds 

Agrippacus "Aypınnanös P.Oxy. XVI 1837 M, l. 8 oyoàaotıxóç 

Andronicus "Avüpóvucoc P.Oxy. LVI 3867 A 

Anelius "Avjtoc P.Oxy. LVIII 3932 M, l. 2 Letter Carrier & 
atyyoudaptog 

Anoup "Avoün P.Oxy. XVI 1837 M 

Anoup "Avoün P.Oxy. VII 1071 M 

Anup "Avon P.Wisc. II 67 S, joint sender 

Aphouas "Agoda P.Oxy. XVI 1837 M, l. 12 Bondös 

Aphthonius `Ag0ovtoç P.Oxy. XXXIV 3732 M 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 
Aphthonius `Ag0ovtoç P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732 M, l. 2 tpıBoövos 
Apion "Aniwva PSI VII 843 M 
Apipas "Antrác P.Oxy. 1157 M 
Apollinarius "AnoNuváptoc P.Oxy. XVI 1932 A 
Apollonius "AnoMwvıog P.Oxy. XVI 1932 M 
Asklas 'AoxAág P.Oxy. XVI 1929 S 
Askalas '"AoxaA ác P.Oxy. VII 1071 S, l. 10 vabxAnpos 
Asocas "Accoxác P.Oxy. LVI 3867 M, l. 8 taBovAaptos 
Bamus Báyoc P.Oxy. XVI 1839 M 
Calus Karos P.Oxy. XVI 1830 A, l. 2 xaptovAapiw tod 
&y]86£ov olx(ov) 

Calemerus Kadnnepos P.Oxy. LVIII 3932 M 
Calol Karwar P.Oxy. XVI 1929 M, l. 2 100 mÀo(ou K. 
Chaeremon Xotgrupovy PSI VII 835 S 
Copres Konpeds PSII 71 M, l. 2 oxvteds 
Cyra (f.) Kópa P.Oxy. XVI 1829 M 
Cyriacus Koptoxcóc P.Oxy. XVI 1839 M 
Cyrus Kópoc P.Oxy. VII 1071 M, l. 2 oxoAaotıxög 
Didymus Alduuog SB XX 14987 M 
Diogenes Atoyévys P.Oxy. XVI 1935 S 
Elias 'HAeí(ac P.Oxy. LVI 3867 S, l. 23 votáptoc 
Eusebius Edoeßıos SB XX 14987 M 
Flavianus DAaßıavös P.Princ. II 105 S, l. 1 oxoAaotıxög 
Fl. Strategius DM. P.Oxy. XVI 1829 A 

XUtTpATHY LOS 
Fl. Tomelius PA. P.Wash. Univ. I 42 A 

TopeAtog 
George Tewpytog P.Oxy. XVI 1837 M. l. 13 £&xértop 
Heliodorus 'HAté8opoc P.Oxy. XVI 1929 M 
Heras “Hpac P.Oxy. XVI 1930 M 
Hor “Op SB XVI 12485 S, l. ara Q. 
Indarous (f.) "IVdapoüs P.Oxy. XVI 1933 M 
Irene (f) Eipyvn P.Wisc. II 67 M 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 

Isaiah `Hoogtoç P.Hamb. III 228 S, 1. 16 didxovog 
P.Hamb. III 229 S, 1. 16 dıaxovos 

Jacob Iàxôß P.Mert. II 96 A 

John Todvvys P.Oxy. 1155 A, l. 11 xópEç 

John `lodvynç P.Oxy. VI 941 A 

John Todvvys P.Oxy. XVI 1839 M 

John Todvvys P.Oxy. XVI 1841 A, l. 7 xope¢ 

John "Iwavuns P.Oxy. XVI. 1933 M, l. 8 xóusç 

John `lodvynç P.Oxy. LVI 3867 A 

John "Iwavıns P.Princ. II 105 M 

John Todvvys P.Wisc. II 67 A, l. 7 I. Bond(&) TapovOtvou 

John Todvvys P.Oxy. XVI 1837 M 

John Twdvvys SB XX 14987 M 

Joseph "Iocfjo P.Oxy. XVI 1841 A, l. 7 xópec 

Justus "Ioóccoc P.Hamb. III 229 M 

Justus "Ioóccoc P.Oxy. 1155 M, l. 1 letter carrier & nais 

Justus Todotosg P.Oxy. XVI 1838 M 

Kommon Könnwv P.Oxy. VIII 1106 S 

Leontius A&óvttoc PSII 71 A, l. 2 yeoöxog 

Leontius Agdvttog SB XX 14987 S 

Macaria (f.) Maxapia P.Oxy. XVI 1837 M 

Macarius Moxáptoc P.Oxy. 1155 M, l. 10 8o0Aoc 

Martyrius Maprüpıos P.Hamb. III 228 A, l. 15 npeoßürtepog 
P.Hamb. III 229 A, l. 15 npeoßürtepog 

Martyrius Maprüpıos P.Oxy. VII 1072 A, ll. 2-3 ora M. 

npeoßütepos 

Maria Mapia P.Oxy. LVIII 3932 A 

Maria Mapía P.Oxy. LIX 4005 M 

Maximus Má&ipoc PSII7ı M 

Menas Mnväs P.Hamb. III 228 M, l. 11 reis 

Menas Mnväs P.Hamb. III 229 M, l. 13 eipyvapxos 

Menas Mnväs P.Oxy. XVI 1841 S 

Menas Mnväs P.Oxy. LVI 3867 M, Letter Carrier 

Menas Mnväs P.Oxy. LVI 3867 M, l. 7 xoMMextapiog 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 

Menas Mnväs P.Oxy. XVI 1837 M, l. 22 Beotiap(1os) 

Nakius Náxtoc P.Oxy. XVI 1929 M, l. 9 ana N. 

Narrous Nappwous P.Oxy. VIII 1106 M 

Nicetes Noa P.Oxy. 1156 M, l. 1 ypaupoampöpos 

Ninnous Nuvo0ç P.Oxy. VI 941 M 

Pambechis Tapps P.Oxy. VII 1071 A 

Pamouthius IIlopottoc P.Oxy. XVI 1842 M 

Pamouthius IIapottoc P.Oxy. XVI 1934 S, l. 2 ypappatéwç xo u(Yç) 
Toa 

Papnouthius IIovotOtoc P.Oxy. 1157 M, l. ı povatw 

Papnouthius IIorvotOtoc P.Oxy. XVI 1935 M 

Parsakis Hapoaxıs P.Oxy. XVI 1839 M 

Paul TladAov P.Oxy. XVI 1829 M, 1.18 tpıßoövos 

Paul TladAov P.Oxy. VIII no A 

Paul TladAov P.Oxy. LVIII 3932 S, L. 15 é&x(£r'vopoc) 

Pet.. Iet P.Princ. II 105 M 

Peter Iletpos P.Hamb. III 228 M, l. 11 voc 

P.Hamb. III 229 M, l. 2 naîç 

Peter Iletpos SB XVI 12485 M, ll. 4-5 IHécpoc ó Bondös 
THS xoc OwAdews 

Phibius Pibg P.Oxy. XVI 1838 M 

Philoxenus QU Eevoc P.Oxy. VIL 1072 S 

Philoxenus QU óEevoc P.Oxy. XVI 1839 A 

Philoxenus QU óEevoc P.Oxy. XVI 1932 M, l. 1 tpameCitys 

Philoxenus QU E£vou PSI VII 835 A, l. 2 yeoöxos 

Philostratus BiAöotparos P.Oxy. XVI 1929 M, l. 4 tov ndolov Ó. 

Phoebadia DoiPadiac P.Oxy. LIX 4005 M 

Phoebammon Doıßanuuwv P.Oxy. VI 941 M 

Phoebammon Bo Wanuav P.Oxy. XVI 1839 S 

Phoebammon BoWanuav P.Oxy. XVI 1932 M 

Phoebammon Bo Wanuwv P.Oxy. XVI 1934 M, ll. 4-5 mpeButépov (xoi) 
olx(ovönov) tod &y(iov) 
KoMovðov 

Phoebammon BoWanuav P.Princ. II 105 A, 1.1 ®. Bond(&) 


npwrorwu(lntov) Kóßa 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 

Phoebammon PoiPaupov PSI VII 835 M 

Praletis Hpaantıc P.Oxy. XVI 1837 M, 1. 6 etyyovAdptoc 

Psaei Weer P.Mert. II 96 M 

Ptolemas (f.) IIxoAeuác P.Oxy. XVI 1929 M 

Samuel Xoyov P.Oxy. LVI 3866 S 

Sarapammon Xapormáppuov P.Oxy. XVI 1838 S 

Sillagr. . ZiMapy.. P.Oxy. VIII 1106 M 

Sion Liwv PSII 71 S 

Sirius Zipios P.Hamb. III 228 M, 1.13 ana X. 

Tarilla Tapia P.Oxy. XLIII 3150 G 

Taur. . Tavp.. P.Oxy. VIII 1106 M 

Theognosia (f.) Ocoyvacía P.Oxy. XVI 1829 M 

Theognostus OcóYvaoctoc P.Oxy. XXXIV 2732 M 

Theodorus Ocó8opoc P.Laur. II 44 A 

Theodorus Ocó8opoc P.Oxy. 1156 S, 1. 6 xaptovAdptos & 
dvttyeobyog 

Theodorus Osóðopwç P.Oxy. XVI 1838 A, l. 6 npovontng 

Theodorus Ozóðopwç P.Oxy. XVI 1933 M 

Theodorus Oeddopws P.Oxy. XVI 1935 A, l. 7 ypappateds 

Theodosius Oeó8octoc P.Oxy. LIX 4005 A 

Theon Oéwv P.Oxy. XVI 1929 M, Letter carrier 

Theon GOéov P.Oxy. LVIII 3932 G 

Theon Oéwv SB XX 14987 A, ll. 1-3 nodeworatw vi[à] 
©. toAtcevouévo Tatpl 
TÓAEWÇ 

Theophilus Osógidoç P.Oxy. 1155 S, l. 12 moAttys 

Theotima. Ocotipa. P.Oxy. XLIII 3150 G 

Victor Bixtwp P.Oxy. VII 1165 S, l. 14 oxoAaotıxög 

Sixth/Seventh-Century Letters 

Abraham "Aßpaduıos P.Oxy. XVI 1845 M 

Agrippa "Aypinnas P.Oxy. XVI 1854 M 

Alexander "AreEavdpog P.Oxy. XVI 1853 M 

Ammon "ALLOY P.Oxy. LIX 4007 M 
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Name Letter Func. & Desc. in Letter 

Ammon "AULOV P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M 

Andronicus "Av8póvuxoc P.Oxy. XVI 1868 M 

Anousion "Avoucitv SB XVIII 13598 M 

Anup "Avoön P.Oxy. LVI 3869 A 

Aphous "Anqobc P.Giss. 157 S 

Apollos *ATOMwS SB XVIII 13598 M 

Appa Cyrus "Anna Küpoc P.Oxy. LIX 4006 M, l. 3 letter carrier & 
xaðworwpévov 

Bacchus Baxos P.NYU II 22 M, l. 5 oxoAaotıxös 

Basilius Batc(Aetoc P.Oxy. XVI 1860 M, l. 11 taßovAdpıos 

Belisarius BeAtcctptoc P.Oxy. LVI 3872 M, l. 2 nayıotpıavos 

Callinicus KoDAtvucog P.Oxy. XVI 1868 M, l. 5 votáptoc 

Carus Kapos P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M 

Cephalas Keparäc P.Oxy. XVI 1853 M 

Christopher XpioTtöpopos P.Oxy. XVI 1856 S 

Christopher Xpıotógopoç P.Oxy. LIX 4006 S 

Colluthus KoMoödog P.Giss. 157 S, l. 2 ana K. ó npeoßürtepos 

Colluthus Komodo P.Oxy. XVI 1847 M, l. 1 8tcxovoc 

Cosmas Koopâs P.Oxy. I 158 A, l. 6 xóusç & nellwv 

Cosmas Kocuàç P.Oxy. XVI 1936 M, l. 11 yapvovAdptoc 

Crommydion Kponnudtos P.Oxy. XVI 1861 M 

Cyriacus Kvpiaxóç P.Oxy. LIX 4007 A, l. 13 Enitponog 

David Aoü015 P.Oxy. LVI 3869 M 

Elias "HAlas P.Oxy. XVI 1936 M 

Enoch "EvOx P.Oxy. XVI 1940 M 

Enoch "Evay SB XVIII 13598 M 

Eutychius EOrúxtoç P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M, l. 7 paðpoç 

Faustus Paöctos P.Oxy. LIX 4006 G 

George Tewpytog P.NYU II 22 S, l. 9 8t&xovoc 
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George l'eopytoc P.Oxy. XVI 1844 A, l. 6 Stoves 
P.Oxy. XVI 1845 A, l. 6 xönes 
P.Oxy. XVI 1846 A, l. 5 8tobaqtrc 
P.Oxy. XVI 1847 A, l. 6 xaprouAgpıos 
P.Oxy. XVI 1848 A, l. 9 diouenrng, nönes 
P.Oxy. XVI 1853 A, l. 9 xaptovAdptoc, 
Sron Ths 
P.Oxy. XVI 1854 A, l. 12 dtorytys 
P.Oxy. XVI 1855 A, ll. 18-19 xópeç & 
folte]parkarl 
P.Oxy. XVI 1856 A, l. 9 xönes & dtouentns 
P.Oxy. XVI 1860 A, l. 16 xönes, xoprovAdptoc, 
StolmyntTHS 
P.Oxy. XVI 1936 A, l. 17 xópec & avrıyeoüxog 
P.Oxy. XVI 1937 A, l. 9 xóusç & dtouentns 
George Tewpytos P.Oxy. XVI 1851 M 
George Tewpyıos P.Oxy. XVI 1852 M 
George l'eópytoc P.Oxy. LVI 3870 A 
George l'eópytoc P.Oxy. LVI 3871 S, l. 10 enixeinevog 
Harmiusius "Apptóctoc SB XVIII 13598 M, l.1 zpeoBúrepoç 
Herais (f.) ‘Heats P.Oxy. LVI 3869 M 
Hierax ‘Tépag P.Oxy. XVI 1937 M 
John Todvvys P.Oxy. 1128 V S, l. 16 oxoAaotıxös 
John "Iwavıns P.Oxy. XVI 1865 S 
John Todvvys P.Oxy. XVI 1869 M, l. 1 oxpıviapıos 
John Todvys P.Oxy. XVI 1875 M 
John "Iwavuns P.Oxy. LVI 3869 S 
John "Iwavuns P.Oxy. LIX 4008 A, l. 6 dvrıyeoüxos 
John "Iwavuns P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M, l. 3-4 tod rÀotoó I. 
John "Iwavuns SB XVII 13598 M 
Joseph Toon P.Oxy. XVI 1856 M, l. 3 npovoyrns 
Julian TovAtavds P.Oxy. XVI 1865 M 
Julian TovAtavds P.Oxy. LIX 4007 S 
Julius "IoóAtoc P. Iand. III 38 S.l. i I. pett[ov tic] xoc 
Acvxlov 
Julius TobAtos P.Oxy. XVI 1936 M, lI. 2 ora I. 
Justus "Ioóccoc P.Oxy. XVI 1939 S 
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Justus "Ioöctog P.Oxy. LVI 3870 S, l. 10 xaprovAdptoc 
Lamason Aaydowv P.Oxy. XV11868 M, l. 7 xönes 
Leonides Agwvidy¢ P.Oxy. XVI 1937 M 
Limenius Atpévtoc P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M 
Macarius Maxapıos P.Giss. 157 M, l. 4 oüunaxos 
Macarius Moxdptoç P.Oxy. XVI 1866 S, 1.7 petC(wv) Irraviag 
Martyrius Maprüpıos P.Oxy. XV11865 A, l. 15 é&xéntwp 
Martyrius Maprüpıos P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M 
Menas Mnvac P.Oxy. XVI 1857 S 
P.Oxy. XVI 1858 S, l. 7 xaptouAdpıos 
P.Oxy. XVI 1859 S, l. 8 xaptouAdpıog S, 1. 17 
P.Oxy. XVI 1860 &x8uxoc Kuvo[m]o[Aitov 
Menas Myväs P.Oxy. XVI 1936 S 
Menas Myväs P.Oxy. LVI 3873 M, l. 8 domtyitys 
Mousaius Movoatog P.NYU II 22 M 
Mousaius Movgatiog P.Oxy. LVI 3869 M, l. 9 &ypogtAaxos 
Mousaius Moucotoç P.Oxy. LVI 3869 M 
Niketes Noms P.Iand. III 38 M, l. 5 N. npovoyrtoö 
THs acc [&yias] 
S$w[A]Jon[o]vtac 
Nilus Neidog P.Oxy. XVI 1861 S 
Pagenes Hoayevns P.Oxy. LVI 3869 M 
Pambechius Houßnxuos P.Oxy. XVI 1859 M 
Pamouthius Tlapov8tog P.Oxy. 1128 V S, l. 1yaprovAdptoc 
Pamouthius Houovdıos P.Oxy. LIX 4007 M 
Paneous Ilavnoös P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M 
Paomis IIoc P.Oxy. LVI 3870 M, l. 7 évouxoAóyoc 
Papus II&roc P.Oxy. LVI 3869 M 
Psatius Wattios P.Iand. III 38 M 
Peter Tlétpo¢ P.Oxy. VII 1164 A, l. 14 xönes 
Peter IIécpoc P.Oxy. XVI 1848 M, ll. 1-2 Ste IT. tov 
VEWTEPOV 
Peter Iletpos P.Oxy. LVI 3869 M, ll. 5-6 Tétpog Ianov 
Petronius Tletpaviog P.Oxy. VI 942 A, 1.6 e&xentwp 


(= P.Oxy. 1162 desc.) 
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Peuar Ileöpıc P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M 
Phoebammon Do ßanuumv P.Giss. 157 A, l. 10 Bondös 
Phoebammon PoiPaupov P.Oxy. XVI 1869 A, l. 20 dtoxyty¢ 
Phoebammon QoiBáppov P.NYUII 22 M 
Philip @(Àurroç P.Oxy. XVI 1936 S 
Sarmate Zappa P.Oxy. XVI 1861 A, l. n &vrıyeoöxog 
Sarapion Lapartwv P.Giss. 157 M. l. 5 oxoAaotıxös 
Sarapion Lapariwv P.Oxy. LXVII 4629 M 
Serenus Xepfjvuc P.Oxy. XVI 1854 M, l. 5 xaptouAdpıog, 
pınapıos 
Staurophania (f) Ztaupopavia P.NYU II 22 M 
Surus Loupods P.Oxy. LVI 3869 M 
Theodorus Oeddopws P.Oxy. 1128 V S, 1.16 cxoAactixog 
Theodorus Ocó8opoc P.Oxy. XVI 1844 M, l. 1 ©. tov napanounov 
Theodorus Gsó8opoc P.Oxy. XVI 1849 A, l. 4 peičwv 
P.Oxy. XVI 1850 A, l. 3 peiwv 
P.Oxy. XVI 1851 A, l. 5 ueitov 
P.Oxy. XVI 1852 A, l. 5 ueitov 
P.Oxy. XVI 1857 A, l. 6 xópec, nellwv 
P.Oxy. XVI 1858 A, l. 7 xópec, nayapxos 
Theodorus Ocó8opoc P.Oxy. XVI 1861 M, l. 9 pet@wv 
Theodorus Gsó8opoc P.Oxy. XVI 1869 S, l. 20 oxoAaotıxög 
Theodorus Gsó8opoc P.Oxy. LVI 3871 M, l. 2 petCwv 
Theodorus Beödopwg P.Oxy. LVI 3871 A, l. 10 xöues 
Theodorus Beödopwg P.Oxy. LIX 4006 A, ll. 1-12 xönes, neilotepw 
tod evdd(Eou) otx(ov) 
"Aniwvog 
Theodorus Beödopwg P.Oxy. LIX 4007 M 
Theodorus Beödopwg P.Oxy. LVI 3872 A 
Theodosius Oeddoato¢ P.Oxy. VIII 164 S 
Theodotus Ge6808oc P.Oxy. VI 942 M 
(= P.Oxy. 1162 desc.) 
Timotheus Tıuodeos P.Oxy. VI 942 S, l. 7 öpöwapiog 


(= P.Oxy. 1162 desc.) 
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Victor Bixtwp P.Oxy. 1158 S 
Victor Bixtwe P.Oxy. XVI 1844 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1845 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1846 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1847 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1848 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1849 S, dvrıyeoüxos 

P.Oxy. XVI 1850 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1851 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1852 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1853 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1854 S, dvrıyeoüxog 

P.Oxy. XVI 1855 S, xaprouAdptoc 

P.Oxy. XVI 1937 S, dvrıyeoüxog 


Seventh-Century Letters 


Alexandra(?) (f) Aarez]antpa P.Oxy. 3.IB/88B(1) (= G 
KSB III 1328) 
Anastasia (f) ANACTACIA P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B(1) (= G 
KSB III 1328) 
Anthanah ANOANA2 P.Oxy. 3.IB/88B(1) (= S, L1 ama a. 
KSB III 1328) 
Apollonus "AnoMwvog P.Oxy. XVI 1867 M 
Asclas `AcxÀ8ç P.Iand. II 18 M 
Christophori xpicToQop! P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B(1) (= M 
KSB III 1328) 
Colluthus KoXo000c P.Oxy. VI 943 M 
Cosmas Koopas P.Oxy. XVI 1863 M 
Cyrus KIPE P.Laur. V 204 M, l. 3 Arta K. 
Enoch €NOX P.Oxy.3.IB/88 B(G) (= G 
KSB III 1328) 
Esaias `Hootaç P.Iand. II 22 M 
Gablelia (f.) TABAHAIA P.Oxy. 3.1B/88 B(G) (= A 
KSB III 1328) 
Gableria (f) TABAHPIA P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(2) (= A 
KSB III 1329) 
George l'eopytoc P.Laur. II 47 A, l. 9 xönes & dtouentns 
George l'eopytoc P.Laur. II 47 S 
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George Tewpyıos P.Oxy. V1943 A, l. 9 xaptouAdpıog 
George l'eopytoc P.Oxy. XVI 1843 M, l. 3 Letter Carrier & 
yagrovAdptoc 

George l'eopytoc P.Oxy. XVI 1864 M, l. 3 xaptovAdptos 
George l'eopytoc P.Strasb. VII 680 M 
Isaac ICAK P.Laur. V 204 $,1.2, 9 Mama NITACIH 
John Todvvys P.Strasb. VII 680 
Kale (f.) KAA€ P.Oxy. 3.IB/88B(1) (= G 

KSB III 1328) 
Marinus Mapivos P.Oxy. XVI 1862 A, l. 60 oxoAaotıxög 
Marinus Mapivos P.Oxy. XVI 1863 A, l. 21 oxoAato tucóc 
Marinus Maptvos P.Oxy. XVI 1864 A 
Maria Mapía P.Strasb. VII 680 G 
Marou (f.) Marou P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 Ba) (= S 

KSB III 1328) 
Menas Mnvac P.Oxy. VI 943 M 
Menas Myväs P.Oxy. V1943 M, l. 2 npoxoupatopos 
Memphis (f. ?) Meugıs P.Oxy. XVI 1867 S 
Pamanius Iloptétuoc P.Oxy. XVI 1867 A 
Pakos HAKOC P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(2) (= G 

KSB III 1329) 
Phoebammon Do ßanuuwv P.Strasb. VII 680 M 
Psanis (?) Yavı(s?) P.Strasb. VII 680 M 
Rheme ‘Penny P.Oxy. XVI 1863 S 

P.Oxy. XVI 1862 S, l. 22 ceMapwrms 
Samba( ) Zaupal?) P.Lond. V 1791 S 
Sarapion Lapartwv P.Lond. V 1791 A 
Serenus Xepí]voc P.Oxy. VI 943 M, l. 2 tpanelimg 
Serenus Xepf]voc P.Iand. II 22 S 
Sophia (f.) copia P.Oxy. 3.1B/88B(1) (= G 

KSB III 1328) 
Staurophania (f) cTaypoganıa P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(2) (= G 

KSB III 1329) 
Theodorus BEOAWPOoC P.Oxy. 3.1B/88B(1) (= G 


KSB III 1328) 
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Theodorus BEOAWPOoC P.Oxy. 3.IB/88 B(2) (= G 

KSB III 1329) 
Thomas Owpdc P.Oxy. XVI 1864 S, 1.13 cüppoyoc 
Victor Bixtwe P.Oxy. VI 943 S 
Victor Bixtwp P.Oxy. XVI 1862 M 
Victor EIKTOP P.YaleCopt. 13 A ll. 1-2 MMENNEPIT 


MNTIACON 


Table 27. Lettere cristiane: dai papiri greci del III e IV secolo (numbered according 
to how they appear in Ghedini’s work). 


* Marks letters where Christian authorship is rejected by M. Naldini 


1. BGU I 27 II-III 

2. BGU I 246 H-N 

3. P.Bas. 116 ı metä del III 
4. P.Amh. 13 264-282 
5. P.land. II III 

6. PSI IV 299 HI 

7. P.Oxy XIV 1678 HI 

8. P.Oxy. XIV 1773 HI 

9. P.Oxy. IX 1220* III 

10. P.Oxy. XIV 1763* HI 

n. P.Grenf. II 73 III-IV 
12. P.Oxy. XII 1492 III-IV 
13. PSI III 208 III-IV 
14. P.Oxy. XII 1592 I-IV 
15. P.Oxy. XIV 1680 III-IV 
16. P.Oxy. XII 1493 III-IV 
17. P.Oxy. XIV 1774 inizio IV 
18. P.Oxy. XII 1494* inizio IV 
19. P.Lond. V 1658 IV 

20. PSI IV zu IV 

21. P.Oxy. XII 1495 IV 

22. P.Oxy. VIII 1162 IV 
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23. P.Lond. III 981 IV 
24. P.Giss. 103 IV 
25. P.Heid. I 6 IV 
26. P.Oxy. XIV 1682 IV 
27. P.Lond. III 982 IV 
28. BGU III 984 IV 
29. P.Grenf. 153 IV 
30. P.Lips. [111 IV 
31. P.Lond. III 1244 IV 
32. P.land. II 14 IV 
33. P.Oxy. XII 1593* IV 
34. P.Oxy. VIII 1161 IV 
35. P.Oxy. VI 939 IV 
36. P.Oxy. I 120 IV 
37. P.Fay. 1136* IV 
38. P.Oxy. X 1298 IV 
39. P.Oxy. XIV 1683 IV 
40. P.Oxy. XIV 1775 IV-V 
41. P.Amh. II 145 IV-V 
42. P.Giss. I 54 IV-V 
43. P.Strass. I 35 IV-V 
44. BGU III 948 IV-V 


Table 28. Il cristianesimo in Egitto: Lettere private nei papiri dei secoli II-IV 
(numbered according to how they appear in Naldini’s work). 


* Marks letters where Christian authorship is disputed by E. Wipszycka 
R Marks letters where Christian authorship is rejected by E. Wipszycka 


1. P.Mich. VIII 482* 23 Augusto 133 
2. BGU I 27* H/HI 

3. BGU I 246* I/II 

4. P.Bas. 16 inizio III 

5. P.Harr. 107 inizio III 


6. P. Amh.I3 264/282 
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7. P.land. II u* sec. III 
8. PSI IV 299* sec. III 
9. P.Oxy. XIV 1678* sec. III 
10. P.Oxy. XIV 1773* sec. III 
1u. P.Lund 4* sec. III 
12. P. Princ. II 73* sec. III 


13. P.Vind.Sijp. 26 


seconda metà sec. III 


14. P.Mich. III 216* fine sec. III 
15. P.Mich. III 218* fine sec. III 
16. P. Mich. III 219* fine sec. III 
17. P.Mich. III 2218 fine sec. III 
18. P.Oxy. XX 2276* fine sec. III 
19. P. Alex. 29 sec. III 

20. SB X 10255 sec. III/IV 
21. P.Gren. II 73 sec. III/IV 
22. P.Univ.Giss. 30* sec. III/IV 
23. P.Got. 11 sec. III/IV 
24. P.Gron. 17 sec. III/IV 
25. P.Gron. 18 sec. III/IV 
26. P.Berl. Zill. 12 sec. III/IV 
27. PSI VIII 895* sec. III/IV 
28. PSI III 208 sec. III/IV 
29. PSI IX 1041 sec. III/IV 
30. P.Oxy. XII 1492 sec. III/IV 
31. P.Oxy. XII 1592 sec. III/IV 
32. P.Oxy. XIV 1680* sec. III/IV 
33. P.Oxy. XII 1493 sec. III/IV 
34. P.Princ. II 102 sec. III/IV 
35. P.Oxy. XXXI 2601 sec. III/IV 


36. SB III 7243 


inivio sec. IV 


37. P.Oxy. XIV 1774 


inivio sec. IV 


38. P.Herm. Rees 4* 


primi decenni sec. IV 


39. PSI IV zu 


prima metà sec. IV 
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40. P.Lond. II 417 circa 346 

41. P.Heid. I 6 metà sec. IV 

42. P.Lond. V 1658 sec. IV 

43. P.Giss. 1103 sec. IV 


44. PSI VII 825* 


prima metà sec. IV 


45. PSI XIV 1423* 


sec. IV 


46. PSI VII 830* sec. IV 
47. P.Oxy. XXXI 2603 sec. IV 
48. P.Oxy. XII 1495 metà sec. IV 
49. P.Amh. II 145 metà sec. IV 
50. P.Oxy. VIII 1162 sec. IV 
51. P.Lond. III 981 sec. IV 
52. P.Oxy. XIV 1682 sec. IV 
53. SB VI 9605 sec. IV 
54. P.Lond. III 982 sec. IV 
55. BGU III 984* sec. IV 
56. P.Gren. I 53 sec. IV 
57. P.Lips. I 11* sec. IV 
58. P.Lond. III 1244* sec. IV 
59. P.Iand. II 14* sec. IV 
60. P.Oxy. VIII 1161 sec. IV 
61. P.Oxy. VI 939 sec. IV 
62. P.Oxy. I 120* sec. IV 
63. P.Oxy. X. 1298* sec. IV 
64. PSI VII 972 sec. IV 
65. P.Oxy. XIV 1683* sec. IV 
66. P.Oxy. XIV 1775* sec. IV 
67. P.Mich. VIII 519 sec. IV 
68. P.Mich. VIII 520 sec. IV 
69. SB X 10279* sec. IV 
70. P.Princ. II 101* sec. IV 
71. PSI VII 829 sec. IV 
72. PSI X 1161* sec. IV 
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73. P.NYU. I 25* sec. IV 
74. P.Oxy. XXXI 2609 sec. IV 
75. SB V 7872 sec. IV 
76. P.Oxy. X 1299* sec. IV 
77. P.Ross.Georg. III 9 sec. IV 
78. P.Bour. 25 sec. IV 
79. P.Mert. II 93 sec. IV 
80. P.Ant. II 93 sec. IV 
81. P.L. Bat. XIII 18* sec. IV 
82. P.Herm. Rees 7 sec. IV 
83. P.Herm. Rees 8 sec. IV 
84. P.Herm. Rees 9 sec. IV 
85. P.Herm. Rees 10 sec. IV 
86. PSI XIII 1342 sec. IV 
87. P.Iand. VI 100 sec. IV 
88. P.Stras. IL 154 sec. IV 
89. P.Oxy. XVII 2156 sec. IV/V 
90. P.Ross.Georg. III 10 sec. IV/V 
91. P.Oxy. XVI 1929 sec. IV/V 
92. P.Ant. 144 sec. IV/V 
93. BGU III 948 sec. IV/V 
94. SB III 7269 sec. IV/V 
95. P.Fond.Rein.Elis. 4 sec. IV/V 
96. P.Stras. 135 sec. IV/V 
97. P.Giss. 154 sec. IV/V 
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Table 29. Names in dated documents from Oxyrhynchus. 


Total Christian Percentof Biblical Biblical Christian Saint/ 


Years Names Names Total OT NT Connotation Martyr 
275-299 1248 59 5% 1 5 53 — 
300-324 1192 70 6% 3 17 50 — 
325-350 785 70 996 3 12 55 = 
351-374 527 89 17% 9 16 53 u 
375-399 140 42 30% 2 8 24 8 
400-424 143 47 33% 7 10 17 13 


Totals 4035 377 17% 25 93 252 32 
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